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PREFACE 


The following |mpers were prepared and read before Chris- 
tian and noa-Ohristian audiences during a period of more than 
twenty-five years. Nearly every one of them has been pub* 
lished as an article in Indian magazines or periodicals. 
Only a selection has been made out of a large number. A few 
have been lost. With a view, therefore, to preserving some 
of these my earlier efforts and meeting the oft-repeated 
wishes of friends who heard them delivered, I have decided to 
bring them out in a permanent form. The title is somewhat 
fanciful, but it was not easy to find one to embrace the great 
variety of topics discussed in these pages. The book may be 
regarded as a few. cuttings from a humble little Indian Garden. 

To the many kind friends who have helped me by sub- 
scribing for copies my best thanks are due. 


J. LAZARUS. 


Sahgon House, Vepebv, 
February^ 1908. 
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INTRODUCTORY, 


WHAT LIV’ST THOU FOR? 

Of mortal men on earth most live to flee 
The pangs of hunger dread ; for pleasure those 
Who food command ; for varied knowledge some 
Who patient toil to gain stern Nature’s door 
And all her myst’ries view ; a few make fame 
Their life’s chief end : yet all, alas, but find 
That knowledge, pleasure, food and rest, 

Nor bliss can yield, nor peace to pining souls; 

For heav’n-born man a heav’nly goal would seek. 
And forward pressing God-like grow sublime 
And in this growth alone true bliss would know. 
Say, seeking soul, what liv’st thou for ? If not 
For food that ne’er can fill the hungry soul. 

Or knowledge vain that fills the mind but leaves 
The heart an aching void, or joy or fame. 

Fair flowers that blossom but to droop and die — - 
If not for these, what w'ouldst thou then on earth 
Live for or love to seek ? I’ll tell thee, friend, 

A God-like life secure and this pursue. 

“But what is God-like,” wond’ring askest thou, 

“ And how secure it in this world of woe ” ? 

Go humbly gaze in love on God-Revealed, 

Th’ eternal Word who perfect man became, 

Th&t man by faith in Him to God might come 
And coming, find in Christ his goal and bliss. 




SECTION I 

LITERARY PAPERS. 


1.— THE TAMIL ALPHABET.* 

One of the many striking featares of India is the ihultipli- 
oity of its alphabets. In this as in other respects India is more 
a continent than a country. In a lithographed volume 
published at Calcutta in 1877, there are no fewer than sixty 
different specimens of the alphabets used in this country. To 
the student of palaeography, therefore, this immense variety of 
Indian scripts cannot but present a most fruitful field for 
investigating the history of the ancient Hindus, and their 
political and religious developments. 

But many as the Indian alphabets are, they readily group 
themselves into two great families, the Nagari or Banskritio 
in the north, s»nd the Dravidian in the south. For the distinc- 
tion as to language, though not as to alphabet, we are indebted 
to Bishop Caldwell. The term Dravidian, as applied to the 
non-Sanskritic languages of Southern India, owes its origin 
entirely to him. He was the first to suggest its identity with 
the word Tamils and to apply it to designate the Turanian 
family of South Indian languages. But for the Dravidian 
alphabets themselves, more especially in regard to the study 
of South Indian inscriptions, we are indebted to the indefat^ 
igable labours of the late Dr. Burnell. The second revised 
edition of Ms work on South Indian Palaeography was published 
in 1878. The plates in the appendix are of the greatest 
epigraphie value. They are copied from inscriptions and 
royal grants. Not only did the learned ej^graphist decipher 

* An address delivered to the Tamil Saogam of the PreBidenoy College, 
Madras. 
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the scripts, but be ingeniously derived an alphabet from sudb 
as be considered of sufficient importance from his standpoint. 
Those who desire to investigate the subject of Dravidian 
alphabets more or less thoroughly, I must refer to this work, to 
the two volumes on the Alphabet by Dr. Isaac Taylor, and to* 
papers and articles on the subject in the Journals of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. The Tamil alphabet, however, must be of 
special interest to the members of the Tamil Sangam connected 
with the Presidency College. I propose, therefore, in this 
brief paper, to make a few remarks on the origin and 
development of the thirty Tamil characters with which we 
have been familiar from childhood. There are also other 
features of this alphabet, such as its relation to other Dravidian 
alphabets, its present arrangement, its method of animation, 
its phonetic system, its general defects and excellences, which 
claim our consideration. 

Let us first enquire into the age of the Tamil alphabet. We 
have no materials from which we might deduce even the 
approximate date of its invention. But there is no doubt 
whatever as to the great antiquity of the language itself. That 
it was spoken in the days of King Solomon, or about 1000 b.c., 
there is conclusive evidence. The Phoenician merchants who 
came to India and on their return took with them peacocks, 
also conveyed the Tamil name of these birds, viz.y t6gai, for 
they bad none of their own. This fact, which Hishop Caldwell 
was the first to discover, proves the language to be at least 
3,000 years old. But how does this affect the age of its. 
alphabet ? At this remote period, the Tamil people may not 
have known the art of writing. The language may have been 
merely oral, and not vnritten. But three little words of a 
purely Tamil origin, and obviously as old as the language, go 
against such a supposition. They are the verbs erutu and 
varaiy and the noun eruMu, Both the verbs mean to write ^ 
and tbe noun, a letter, or literally, what is writteh. The first 
verb contains the r, so peculiar to Tamil, while the second is 
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the same as the Teltsgu vrdi^ and points to an Indd-ShtopOiiitl 
relationship. These primitive words prove that the Tamil 
people, in ages l<tng gone by, were acquainted with the arii of 
writing, and that they made use of letters. It is but naturid, 
then, to suppose that they had an alphabet of their own. The 
absence, however, of any literature or grammar prior to the 
eighth century A.D., is much to be regretted. All that we 
can say is, that the ancient alphabet was either lost, or its 
place usurped by another ancient, but more modern, alphabet, 
or, what is more probable, that the primitive alphabet itself 
has survived the long lapse of centuries and come down to us 
in its present, though much modified form. 

There is, however, conqlusive proof of the earliest trace of 
Tamil writing of a more subsequent date. At all events 
epigraphic evidence carries us back to the eighth century A.D. 

Dr. Burnell has derived an alphabet from the copper 
grant to the Jews of Cochin made about the year 774. This 
grant is written in the character called YattemttUf the round 
hand. It will be found on careful comparison that this is 
substantially the immediate parent of the modern Tamil 
alphabet. A mere glance is enough to establish the identity of 
all the eighteen consonants and the six vowels in the Yatterv^tu. 
Of the YatteTuitu'Dx, Taylor remarks as follows:— “It is a 
very ancient Dravidian alphabet of obscure origin, which, 
however,, appears from the system of vowel notation to be 
derived from a Semitic source, and may possibly have been 
obtained from the Phoenician traders.** I look upon thitf 
alphabet, therefore, as a safe landmark from which we can 
trace the course of the Tamil alphabet, both backwards and 
forwards, along the stream of time. 

A few remarks on the Yatteruttu may not be out of pladO 
here. Of the vowels the individual long is missing (evidently 
because in the grant there was no word with this vowel for 
its initial), though in combination with consonants it is clearly 
identified. Short e, and o, as well as an, ate not found at all. 
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This apparent reseroblanoe to the Sanskrit vowel system is^ 
however, contradicted by the fact that long and short e and a 
had no special characters assigned to them lor a long time* 
It is asserted by many scholars that au has never been a Tamil 
vowel. In combination, the long d is indicated by a mere 
dash (•^) ; short i, by a curve with the horns upwards, just 
the reverse of the modern symbol ; long i, by a hook added to 
the short i sign, as at present ; u and ^ differ little from the 
modern forms ; S is indicated by a curve prefixed to and joined 
with the consonant ; and ai, by a similar curve with a hook at 
the lower end. The dot over the consonant is conspicuous by 
its absence. As will be shown further on, it was a later 
importation. This alphabet also shows clearly that at this 
period, Tamil and Malayalam were one and the same language, 
and that this was the alphabet wherewith Tiruvalluvar composed 
his Rural a century or two afterwards. The modern Malayalam 
alphabet was subsequently adapted from the Grantha charac- 
ters of the Tamil Brahmans. 

Having now traced the Tamil alphabet to the VatteruUu of 
the eighth century, let us see if it is possible to trace it further 
backwards and arrive at its ultimate source* Dr. Burnell says 
that '' the derivation of the South Indian alphabets (except the 
Vatteruttu) may be represented as. follows in a tabular form,” 
and thereupon exhibits all the more important alphabets as 
being derived from the world-known South-Asoka inscription. 
He does indeed place the VatteruUu Mlde by side with the old 
Grantha, but does not connect it with the parent stock* The 
ultimate origin of this independent alphabet, therefore, appears 
to be lost in obscurity. Still it is not diflScult to trace its 
descent from the South-As^a alphabet, which m now the 
generally acknowledged parent and prototype of all thf Indian 
alphabets. This ihscriptioti was out about 260 B.C. By A.D. 1^ 
the Cave and Gupta alphabeis were formed. By A.D. S60,. 
the Cave produefed the Jphora, Chalnkya, and Vengi scripts,, 
while the Gupta about 1000 A.D. became the parent of the 
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N&gaci oharaoter. Tolu and Malayalam are deriiad . &om tiie 
Ohera through the Grantha ancestry, while Xelugu and Eanwras# 
owe their parentage to the Chalokya alphabet. But VaMmsIiim 
stands alone in the family of Indian alphabets. To a superfieial 
observer the Asoka and Vatteruttv, alphabets most appear 
quite distinot owing to the Tj^night, rigid character of the former, 
and the rounded, irregular form of the latter. But ouk closer 
scrutiny, marks of resemblance, if not of identity, cannot fail 
to be noticed. This is especially the case with a, u, h, r, n, p, I 
and t. 1 have sometimea asked myself if it is possible that the 
Aryan sage Agastya, the Aristotle of South India, writing on 
every conceivable subject, and the reputed author of the Tamil 
alphabet, may in his southward journey have oarried some 
immediate descendant of the Asoka alphabet like the Cave or 
the Ghera script, and by adapting it to an already existing 
Tamil alphabet, foriaed the Vatteruttu. Or the Vatteruttu 
may have been the adaptation of some south Semitic alphabet, 
as very properly argued by Dr. Taylor, which must have 
found its way by sea to South India along with Phcsnician 
traders, whose commerce with the Dravidians is said to have 
commenced so long ago as the eighteenth century B. C. A 
Semitic relationship is sought, among others, from the fact that 
in the Vatteruttu doubled consonants are vrritten side by side 
and not like fractbns as in the other scripts. 

Dr. Taylor makes the following remarks, which throw 
considerable light on this subject. “ The Southern Dravidian 
types,” says be, “ may be traced back to the Ohera insoriptioa 
of 467 A.D. From this lapidary alphabet two scripts were 
developed, a cursive and a literary script. The first is 
represented by the Tamil, while the other has developed into tiie 
Grantlm or ' book' alphabet used by the Tamil Brahmans to 

Sanskrit transcriptions of their sacred books (this is the 

Holer utttt of Malayalam). The great Tamil alphabet ooon|des 

the extreme'southof India The Tamil script presents one 

of the most curious problems in the history of the India n 
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Alphabets. Most of the letters are desceoded, like those of 
other Dravidian alphabets, from the character of the Western 
oaves, but several letters have been shown by Dr. Burnell to be 
derived from the nearly extinct Vatteruttu, or * round hand,’ an 
independent alphabet known to us from inscriptions of the 
seventh century A. D. The Vatteruttu is apparently the 
survival of a very ancient cursive alphabet of unknown origin. 
It may have been derived from the primitive alphabet of India 
at a time prior to the redaction exhibited in the inscriptions 
of Asoka, or possibly it may have been an independent branch 
of the Semitic alphabet, introduced into Southern India by 
early Phoenician traders. Dr. Burnell doubts whether the 
Maurya (i.e., the Asoka) alphabet of the third century B. C., 
which was the parent of every other Indian alphabet, can have 
been the source of those of the Tamil characters which were 
derived from the Vatterattu. ” 

At the same time one cannot help remarking that, if the 
Tamils had borrowed their characters from the Asoka alphabet, 
they would have taken not merely the surds fc, c/i, t, t, and p, 
but also their corresponding sonants, — g, j, c?, th^ and b ; and 
if they had thought that one character would do duty for two 
sounds (which is very improbable), it is puzzling to know why 
they made use of three characters for variations of the same r 
sound, three for ?&, and two for I ; for the sonants are as much 
constituents of Tamil phonetics as the medials. And so far as 
the vowels are concerned, short e and o are peculiar to Tamil, 
while au is an evident interpolation ; and yet the former two 
find a place in the Tamil vowel-system. These considerations 
seem to point to a non-Asoka origin for the Tamil alphabet. 
The early Tamil grammariaijs, including even Pavananti, the 
author of the speak habitually of only two Indian lan- 

guages, the Northern and the Southern, By the northern they 
meant Sanskrit, and by the southern, Tamil. Not that they 
were unaware of the existence of the other Dtavidian* lan- 
guages. They were quite aware of their existence, but very 
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properly styled them all Kod/un-tamilf or corrupt Tamil— &ot 
which goes a great way to show that Tamil was the parent 
Dravidian language from which all the other South Indian 
languages branched off in course of time and formed new alpha- 
bets for themselves. The Tamils seem to have bad a horror 
of foreign letters ; for detailed rules are given according to 
which Sanskrit letters were to be converted into bond fide 
Tamil letters before they could be used in Tamil writing. 

Let us now change our course and proceed downwards from 
the Vatteruttu, This is comparatively easy. We go with the 
current. The Vatteruttu belongs to the eighth century ; that is, 
the alphabet derived from the inscription of that date. Let us 
pass three centuries of the stream of development and take 
note of the changes effected. As regards the vowels, short e 
and 0 are strangely missing. , A, u and o assume a more 
modern form. U is lengthened by a small hook like superscript 
{!), which has been corrupted into «r. Among the consonants, 
the development is quite marked. With the exception of 4, 
and n, all the rest have put on a modern garb. D needs just a 
little turning from the right upwards ; the k and the n still 
resemble the Asoka characters. As regards animation the changes 
are certainly for the better. For d the dash of the VatienUtu 
has a perpendicular line added to it, like 1. The semi circle 
ior i is turned downwards, while the prefix for the e is separ- 
ated from the consonant. Two such prefixes or kompticcuri 
make up the at sound, e.g., dai - ooz- « in modern writing. 
This gives us the origin of the symbol «». The Vatteruttu 
forms are retained in the case of n, I and r. The form Air is 
only another way of writing %. Long o simply prefixes Q to 
iihe long d form. This improved alphabet is derived from an 
inscription of about 1080 A.D., round the base of the shrine of 
the great temple at Tanjore. 

One more alphabet will suffice. It is derived from an in- 
scription of 1456 A. D. In this the alphabet assumes its modem 
form, especially in the case of consonants. The only exoap- 
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tions are that nj is slightly differ^t, while a foot is added to 
final n. The 4 in combination is either or (r. The distinc- 
tions in characoer between short e, and long S and short o and 
long 6 are not yet marked. Besohi* the great Jesuit Tamil 
scholar, who resided in India two centuries later, mentions in 
his Collegial Tamil Grammar that a dash over the consonant 
made the vowel long in quantity. He found this rather cum- 
bersome and introduced a top curl in the kompucewri, the 
present o, and thus rendered a great service to Tamil caligraphy. 
A similar dash still continues to be written over /r, to 
change it into jr. We also meet with examples of abbreviated 
forms for doubled consonants, such as uu, ; but 

these have not l>een adopted by Tamil printers. 

But why were these changes made from time to time in 
Tamil alphabetic writing ? This is a question that naturally 
suggests itself to the student. There is no doubt that among 
all wnters there is a general tendency to improve the art, 
on the one hand, and lessen the labour of writing, on the other, 
by means of abbreviation and other artifices. It is generally 
acknowledged that the alphabets of the world are all derived 
from one or two ancient hieroglyphs, or picture alphabets. In 
an ingeniously derived genealogical tree, Dr. Taylor traces the 
descent of .the English letter M from the Egyptian picture- 
writing for an owl. “ It will be noticed/’ he says, ** that our 
English letter has preserved, throughout its long history of 
6,000 years, certain features by which it may be recognised 
as the conventionalized picture of an owl.” And what is more 
surprising still is the fact that the Tamil character u> finds an 
honourable place in this tree. 

Apart from this general teii4enoy in the direction of elegance 
and brevity, there was another cause at work. In addition to 
the lapidaries and engravers whose labours gave a fixity (for a 
time at least) to alphabelfe forms, the reed and the birch-bark 
in North India, and the lamous iron style and ^he palmyra 
leaf in South Indian hikve fla|red an important part in the con* 
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tintied , tmnsformaliion of ^raoters* Each .##61: Ma 

fairourite flouriehea and finals, wbiob contributed in no iiinali 
degree to modify tbe shapes of letters, especially if he & 
man of some note or position. Among other changes tihia 
produced, the dot over tbe Tamil consonant, the talaikhatiu 
fork in tbe Telugu, and the horizontal and perpendicular liuea 
in tbe Devan&gari, have all ** originated in the convenience ol 
tbe scribe and subsequently seemed to show where the letter 
began, and ultimately became meaningless, both in tbe north- 
ern and southern alphabetic regions. ** The use of the style 
has also produced the cursive form of the Tamil alphabet, as 
straight lines when in contact with the course of the fibre in 
the palm leaf become more or less invisible. 

The introduction of printing is a great advantage in resisting 
any further corruptions in the alphabet. The late P. B. Hunt 
of the American Mission effected a considerable improvement 
in Tamil typography, as may be seen in Winslow’s Dictionary, 
which was printed at his press about 50 years ago. Tamil 
capitals are a great desideratum ; and it is to be hoped that 
some enterprising type-founder may invent a simple capital- 
system for the Tamil alphabet. Even with this improvement, 
the present multiplicity of characters, resulting from a compli- 
cated method of consonant-animation, is certain to give way 
gradually to a simpler alphabet worthy of the twentieth 
century. I shall reserve further remarks on this question for 
tbe conclusion of tbe paper. 

The arrangement of the Tamil alphabet seems to have been 
tbe work of native grammarians acquainted vdtb Sanskrit 
alphabets. Nothing can be inferred on this point from the 
Vatteruttu inscription of the eighth century. The alphabet 
there invented, as it were, by the epigrapbist is not found to 
eitist. The first authentic reference to tbe alphabet is in the 
first sMra of TolkAppiyam. He says : “ The letters sO called 
are thirty, beginning with 0 and ending with u, exactly as they 
are now.” His constantly recurring ^hrm^ mrnttmdr puhm»^ 
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(so the learned say), whether it refers to his celebrated teacher 
Agastya, or to a number of grammarians, goes to prove that 
both alphabet and grammars had existed some centuries before 
the age of TolkAppiyam. A nyhow the arrangement is evidently 
a Sanskritic one. With the exception of the last four 
consonants, r, I, r, and final n, peculiar to Tamil, the remaining 
fourteen consonants follow the order of the Sanskrit consonants. 
The redactor seems to have taken the initial and final only of 
each varga in their proper order, as being quite sufficient for 
Tamil phonetics, and then added on the four medials, y, r, I, 
and V, It was evidently a foreigner who assigned the last places 
to the distinctive Tamil consonants r, Z, r, and n. The vowel 
arrangement is likewise in the Sanskrit order. The little used 
Tamil ditam is usually placed after the vowels. Though it 
seems a sort of substitute for the Aryan aspirate, it is fast 
becoming obsolete. 

Though not in respect of arrangement, yet as regards its 
rejection of the remaining Sanskrit consonants and vowels and 
the consequent brevity of its characters, Tamil stands alone 
among the Dravidian alphabets, which display a most slavish 
imitation of the northern scripts — a fact which proves at once 
the antiquity and independence of the ancient southern tongue. 
The temptation to adopt a few convenient symbols for already 
existing sounds must at times have been almost irresistible ; 
yet Tamil has held its own against the persistent efforts of suc- 
cessive redactors. It must, however, be added that Tamil has 
occasionally made use of a few Grantha letters, such as sh, j, 
h, 5, and ksh in writing words of purely Sanskrit origin. 

I proceed now to say something on the subject of Tamil 
phonetics. So far as the voxels are concerned, it must be 
admitted that they are a complete representation of all the 
Tamil vowel -sounds. The slight modification of a before certain 
finals, and of and e, before certain surd-consonants, need 
not be taken serious notfce of. The wonder is, not that ttiere 
are any modifications at all, but that those introduced are 
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80 very few. But as regards consoDant-sonnds, it must be stated 
that, leaving out of account the twelve nasals and medials which 
have to express but one sound each, six surd-consonants are 
made to express thirteen distinct sounds ; in other wordSi 
each has to do duty for two sounds with the exception of Ct 
which is a symbol for three distinct sounds. For example,, 
we have kal and paged ; col, pachchai and rienju ; pattam and 
kttdam ; talai and kadavu ; and uppu and vambu. It must 
not be forgotten that all these are pure Tamil words, and the 
sounds therefore are all native and not foreign. On this account 
the complaint is frequently beard, especially from possessors, 
of Sanskritized alphabets, that the Tamil alphabet is phoneti- 
cally erroneous and incomplete. The Telugus, for instance,, 
call Tamil aravam, soundless, and thus reproach it for what, 
they consider to be its phonetic defect. 

Is the Tamil alphabet, then, to plead guilty to this charge — 
a charge, by the way, which is hurled against it by both friend 
and foe? By no means. Whatever may be the case with 
regard to Sanskrit words employed in Tamil, for which its 
alphabet is not certainly responsible, any more than for English 
or French phonetics, those soft Tamil sounds for which 
characters are wanting are so very natural to the Tamil tongue 
that in every right place in a word they readily suggest them- 
selves. No Tamil children are taught the two sounds of &and 
of the other surds. They bear the pronunciation of the word 
in which the particular sound is represented and remember 
it once for all. When surds are preceded by their respective 
^masals, the Tamil tongue naturaly utters the soft sound ; since it 
is contrary to the genius of Tamil phonetics for surd sounds to 
combine with other nasals. No Tamil man would pronounce 
sangu as sanku^ or pdmbu as pampu. A iBew rules as to change 
of sound would help even foreigners to overcome this seeming 
defect in the Tamil alphabet. 

The sounds which foreigners find it most difficult to catch 
are the deep cerebrals and palatals. It seems a strange freak 
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of natrure that in the extreme south of India» where Tamil wa$ 
bom and where it has Nourished for thousands of years, its 
most oharaoteristio letter, the deep r, and the final oonsonant 
of the name itself, should be mis-pronounoed as a deep I, not 
by the illiterate merely, but by all the people without an 
exoeption 1 This has ever been a puz 2 sle to me. If there had 
been no deep I, one might suppose that r was really 1. But 
this is not the case. Has the Tamil race in the south degen- 
erated so far as to be unable to articulate this charaoteristie 
letter of their ancestors ? In lesson 41 of his Handbook Dr. 
Pope has fallen into a slight error in stating that isy in 
Madras, and that kori is koyi.'* For it is in Madras that the 
Tamils give the correct pronunciation of the letter. Dr. Pope 
must have heard the faulty pronunciation of his servants and 
other low-caste people, who invariably corrupt the r into y. 
Still the southern I for r, in speech, must ever remain a puzzle* 
Are there any redundant characters in Tamil ? As nd TamS 
letter can express the sound of another, the charge of redun- 
dancy cannot be made against the Tamil alphabet. There 
seems to be, however, a single exception. I say * seems * advi- 
sedly. Final n and initial n are practically interchangeable. But 
the NannUl states expressly that while initial n is pronounced 
at the upper edge of the teeth^ final n is pronounced at the 
palate. This is especially the case when it is in combination 
with the surd r. Strictly speaking, therefore, there is no<i^,a 
single redundant character in the Tamil alphabet. Each of 
the thirty symbols has its peculiar power and sound, except an 
occasional euphonic variation, arising from its position in a, 
word or its contiguity to a related letter, and answering natur- 
ally to the phonetic necessitidb of the language. Gompared 
with the English, the Tamil alphabet is a far more complete 
and consistent expression of the phonetic system of the Tamil 
people than the fksglish alphabet is of the phonetic system of 
the English-speaking peoj^es of the world* 

The Tamil nummaJb, whioh must be considered idong with 
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be remembered, that, more than ever^ time kmoaeyy and tiiai 
therefore, time wasted is money wasted. Besides* Tamil has^ 
not, like the English alphabet, a running script for writing: 
purposes. The whole oharaoter has to be bodied forth In 
writing ; and this writing, when very fast, becomes the notorioi^^ 
chain 'hand of outoheries, illegible to all save exp^s — ^a system 
of writing which it is hoped, Government will ere long entirely 
do away with as a relic of barbarism. 

Now, it is generally acknowledged that the Boman alphabet 
is well adapted, with the aid of a few typographical touches, 
to express all the sounds of all the Indian alphabets. It has 
proved a great success in Europe. Long ago English gave up 
its ancient alphabet and adopted the Eoman. The Con- 
tinental languages have followed suit. In my own time Danish 
has all but adopted the Latin characters. Already in India, 
Hindi and Urdu books have been printed in this character^ 
and are said to be steadily increasing in popularity. Why 
should not a beginning be made with Tamil in South India? 
This is not the first time the Roman alphabec has been advo- 
cated for general use in this country of sixty alphabets. 
Eminent scholars have done so for many years. At present 
an Indian travelling in his own country from, say, Tuticorin 
to Calcutta, via Bombay and Delhi, gets quite perplexed at 
the variety of alphabets which meet his eye at the railway 
stations. With a single alphabet, he could at least spell qpt 
the names of towns and discover for himself the route along 
which he is pursuing his journey. But this is a mere trifle 
compared with the immense advantages that would accrue, in 
every way, to all parties concerned, from the adoption of tiie 
Roman alphabet. Infants would be saved the drudgery of 
straining their sight with a syllabary prodigiously long, and 
fearfully complicated. The labour of writing and composing 
would be greatly lessened. There would be considerable saving 
in the cost of copying and the production of books. The present 
waste of time would be avoided ; books would be neduced in 
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the alphabet, cannot be traced further than the sixteenth 
oentiiry. The Vatteruttu inscription is destitute of numerals. 
The numerals of the sixteenth century are identical with the 
modem figures. The general belief at present is that India gave 
birth to numerical symbols. A comparison with the Cave 
charttcters favours the conjecture that, the Tamil numerals 
have probably descended from them. But these are remark- 
ably simple and primitive. The symbols for one, two, 
and three are merely as many horizontal strokes as the 
figures indicate. These have undergone many a rude touch 
until they have usurped the actual forms of Tamil letters. 
Thus the Tamil s for 1 has nothing to do with the letter k. 
By a process of arbitrary addition and alteration, a mere 
horizontal stroke has developed into «. And so in regard to 
the other figures. Tamil has no zero. This is an evident 
disadvantage. It has, however, a distinct figure for ten : «) 
which serves the purpose of the zero. The origin of this 
figure it is difficult to determine. But conjectures may be 
made. It looks like a corrupt form of the corresponding Cave 
numeral (L). There are also special characters for a hundred 
and a thousand. On the whole, it may be remarked that there 
is a family resemblance between the numerals of the East and 
West, which points to a common, though remote, origin for 
both. Such resemblance will be found to exist even between 
l^^glish and Tamil figures when closely exanained. But Tamil 
numerals are now being given up for English. 

I must now bring this paper to a close. But before I do so, 
one important matter deserves our consideration. It is well- 
known that notwithstanding all the merits and excellences of 
the Tamil alphabet, its complicated system of animation places 
it at a great disadvantage by the side of English and other Euro*> 
pean languages. The Tamil alphabet consists, indeed, of only 
thirty letters., But its math^ ofjknimation creates at least 247 
ohatactem, which needlessly multiply the labour of Hie writer, 
eompopierj,, and type-founder* . In tWs age of economy It must 
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bulk^ *lor ^be gmftUest type that Tamil can ever mliite nm cf is 
the breviec. iWeigoers beginning the study of the laugua|^ 
would no more have to waste time on mastering its alphabet^ ^ 

Only one objection of any weight has been made to tbli 
proposal. It is teared that the Tamil alphabet would in that 
case be forgotten, and posterity could not read newly discovered 
MSS. written in this alphal^t. There is not the slightest 
fear of any such calamity. There would always exist scholars 
and antiquaries well versed, as at present, in deciphering 
ancient inscriptions ; and the present alphabet is certain to be 
preserved in modern inscriptions if not in books now in use. 

But there are practical difficulties to be met with at the 
outset. The great question is, Who is to lead the way? 
There are three ways in which a commencement might be 
made. First, Government might publish school readers in the 
Boman alphabet. Secondly, private publishing societies, like 
the Christian literature* Society, might co-operate with 
Government on the same lines. If these two bodies would 
combine, the success of the scheme would be ensured. But it 
is most likely that they would rather not move in the matter. 
In that case the only plan left would be for private enterprise 
to come forward. Popular stories and pamphlets of a cheap 
and interesting nature should be published in the new alphabet. 
It would certainly take some time before the alphabet became 
popular ; but once it did. Government would he com pelted to 
yield to the people *s pressure and issue its vernacular publica-^ 
tions in the Boman alphabet. The reform will require patient 
toil and unremitting effort. But only in this way 6an any 
reform be introduced. 


2.— THE RURAL. 

By way of^ introduction it may be stated at the oi^tset that 
the Rural is*a Tamil poem on ethical 8ub|bct8, told in 
highest eiitoation by the Tamil people. It called the 

a 
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Yeda, the first being the Veda properly so-called, and the 
second the Mahabharata with Krishna for its hero. No less 
than twelve commentaries have been written on this wort by 
men representing different religious sects of Hinduism : the 
one written by the Brahmin Parimfilaragar being the most 
popular. The text itself is simple and readily yields its 
meaning to the diligent student. But as there is a pleasure 
in poetic pains which only poets know,” so in this matchless 
piece of poetic elfort there are depths of thought and heights of 
moral excellence which can only be perceived by those 
endowed with a sense for the true and the beautiful in life. 
Though universally known and frequently quoted, the Kural 
is not studied as intensely as it ought to be by the Tamil 
people. A few {preigners, however, have bestowed on its 
study a considerable amount of labour, time and thought. 
Among Frenchmen M. Ariel, among Italians Father Beschi, 
the greatest European Tamil scholar, among Germans Dr, 
Graul, and among Englishmen Ellis, Drew, Robinson and 
Pope have rendered valuable service by publishing partial or 
complete translations of the Kural and thus introducing it to 
the learned public of Europe. Mr. Drew carried his trans- 
lation to the end of the 63rd chapter, and the writer of this 
paper may be pardoned for adding that be was the first to 
publish a prose rendering of the remaining seventy chapters. 
The late Dr. Bower was quite familiar wit^ the poet, but 
unfortunately he did not commit to writing the results of his 
critical, life-long study of this great work. In his valuable 
Dravidiau Comparative Grammar the late lamented Bishop 
Caldwell refers particularly to the Kural as the most ancient 
extant Tamil work and with great force of argument fixes the 
date of its composition at a period previous to the ninth 
century. A cheap and popular College edition of the Kural, 
with a faithful English version, as well as a Tamil paraphrase 
accompanied with notes both critical and grathmatio^, is a 
great want which it is hoped will ere long be supplied. 
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With thei»e introdiiotory remarks, we may ptoeeed to 
consider more fally the authorship, style and subject-matter 
of the work before us. Very little is known regarding the 
author of the Kural. His rery name has not been handed 
down to posterity. From time immemorial he has been 
described as Tiruvalluvar, the sacred Pariah priest. The 
Pariahs are divided into eighteen tribes, at the head of which 
stands the Valluvan. He is their priest, ipoothsayer and 
doctor. Unlike the hut of the Pariah, the Valluvan's house 
is quite close to, if not on the very border of or just within, 
the ^ village' proper and not in the cheri itself. He wears a 
thread like the twice-born. His services as a doctor and 
astrologer are in great demand among the higher castes, who 
treaii him with respect and receive him into their houses. 
With reading and writing, he is more or less familiar, while 
he repeats by rote a great deal of current learning and common 
mmtras. His general appearance is so neat that even a 
practised eye fails to see the Pariah in him. To this tribe 
then did the author of the Kural belong. And ten centuries 
ago when the caste lines of demarcation were not so rigidly 
drawn as they are now^ Tiruvalluvar must have enjoyed 
greater facilities for education, and more familiar intercourse 
with his superiors in caste, than is the case at present with 
his down-trodden castemen. A later tradition, however, 
makes the poet an illegitimate son of a Brahmin father and a 
Pariah mother,— -evidently a foolish attempt to improve on the 
humble though purer ancestry of the Tamil bard. The words 
Adi Bagavan occur in the first distich of the Kural as an 
epithet of the Deity ; and though the tradition would make it 
appear that Adi was the mother and Bagavan the father of the 
poet, it has utterly failed to alter the descriptive name of the 
poet, which still continues to be Tinivalluvar. 

The poet lived at St. Thom6 or Mylapore, the Isoutberu 
suburb of Madras, and earned his livelihood as a weaver. How 
a Valluvan could take to working at the loom, is to m 
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somewhat surprising. And surprising as this may be^ it is still 
more surprising how a Valluvan weaver could win the hand of 
a Vellala maid of Cavrepauk. But so it was a thousand years 
ago. The poet is also said to have enjoyed the friendship and 
patronage of one El^lasingan, a wealthy fisherman of St* 
Thom6 who owned a small vessel* With his wife Vasuki, there- 
fore, the poet seems to have spent the greater portion of his life 
in this ‘ town of peacocks,’ as the name Mylapore signifies, 
and gathered the materials for his immortal work, having prob- 
ably as bis contemporaries Charlemagne and the Caliph 
Haroun A1 Raschid. 

But whence did the poet gather his materials ? This is an 
important question and no less interesting. The most natural 
source must have been the literature of his time. Being a 
Valluvan it is not possible, at all events not probable, that he 
could have acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit, so as to read for 
himself the Vedic and other ancient literature of India, in 
which the Code of Manu and the two great epics formed a 
prominent part. But he must have heard a great deal from the 
mouths of experts. And of what he had heard, the pithy little 
slokas with which Sanskrit literature abounds and which 
usually convey moral maxims in terse and concise language, 
must have made a lasting impression on his eclectic mind and 
perhaps even suggested the epigrammatic form in which he has 
composed his Kural. 

Life in his time must, of course, have afforded his genius 
ample food for thought and reflection^ Not far from his village 
was the Oboia kingdom invariably at war with the Pandyfis in 
the south. The follies and vices of the Kings, the early train- 
ing and education of the Frmces, the intrigues of their courts, 
the varied gifts and tactics of the Ministers, the frequent wars 
which laid tbe stato in ruins^ the contests of warrimrs who 
com bated, with tibe eoura^^ euA BkiU of gladiators^ the freq[uenoy 
of famines and epidemics, could not but havej^lled the poet’s 
mind with anxious thoughts regarding roy%l redritude and 
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the well-beiiig of kingdoms. The Kural also beats ie^monf 
that the * worker at the loom * was a close observer of life in Us 
more familiar and humbler walks. The ascetic and the honke^ 
holder, the gambler and the drunkard, the farmer and the 
idler, the wedded hmsband and the un wedded lover, tb^ 
devoted wife and the mercenary prostitute, the host and the 
guest, and parents and children do not escape the activity of 
his mind or the keenness of bis eyes. Even nature, animate 
as well as inanimate, is laid under contribution. The roa^ng 
sea of St. Thorns beating with its creamy surf on the palm- 
grown shore, the hills and lakes, the brooks and rivers, the 
tope$ and groves in his neighbourhood, the flowers and herbs, 
the plants and shrubs, with the birds and animals of his 
country, the poet summons to his aid as he clothes moral * diy 
bones ’ with life and beauty. 

It is most likely that Tiruvalluvar with his active mind ever 
in quest of knowledge and bent on discerning truth from error, 
must have visited the last surviving University or College of 
Madura and witnessed the hair-splitting controversies of the 
proud arbiters of learning in that ancient seat of Shen-Tamil. 
The rival schools of religion and philosophy which were in his 
time fast developing into rival sects, the decline of Buddhism 
and the rise of Jainism, the unsuitability of the Vedic and 
Brahmanic cult to the simple tastes of the Dravidian farmer, 
the moral worthlessness of rites and ceremonies, — these the 
poet had carefully scrutinized and found utterly useless for the 
system he was daily elaborating in his humble cottage. 

It is often urged, and with considerable force, that at least 
for the purer moral sentiments of the Kural, the poet is 
indebted to Christianity, ** We may fairly picture him, writes 
Dr. Pope, the latest advocate of this theory, walking ** along 
the sea-shore with the Christian teachers, and, imbibing 
Christian ideas, tinged with the peohliarities of the 
Alexandrian School, and day by day working them into his 
own wonderful KuraL” Whether Christianity was first 
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planted at Mylapore by the Apostle Thomas in the first 
century, or by a namesake of his in the fifth, the fact remains 
undisputed that the poet’s native village was the first spot in 
India on which Christian feet have trod. Undoubtedly then 
there was a Christian Church at St. Thom6 in the days of 
Tiruvalluvar ; but though he may have come in contact with 
Christians, it cannot fairly be inferred from this that he must 
have read the Scriptures or derived any knowledge from the 
Chfirch regarding the teachings of Christ or His Apostles. 
For Popery had been fairly established at this period and the 
Bible had become a sealed book, while the general ignorance 
of Catholic Christians is a well-known fact. The Tamil bard 
could more easily have learned the Ave Maria, the Pater 
Noster or the Apostle’s Creed than the Sermon on the Mount 
or any similar passage of Scripture on which so much stress 
is laid by the advocates of this theory, for it could not have 
been different then from what it is now as regards the 
Scriptural knowledge of Boman Catholics. Besides, the 
Kural betrays no traces of distinctively Christian ideas or 
ethics such as may be ascribed to Christ or His Apostles 
alone. None of the ten epithets by which the Deity is 
described in the opening chapter of the Kural have the 
remotest connection with Christ or God, that is to say, as they 
are designated in the Bible. The chapter on Killing deals 
exclusively with the literal taking away of life. That on 
Love is quite different from the Apostle’s eulogium in 1 Cor. 
xiii. Of course, here and there, there are similarities of 
expression, nay even identical moral sentiments, but this is 
quite natural ; for human na4iure is the same everywhere, and 
even oceans cannot separate* kindred souls. Of one thing, 
however, we may be certain. In his daily intercourse with 
the Christians of Mylapore, which is quite probable, the poet 
must have observed the superior sanctity and attrcmtiveness of a 
Christian home, which may have contributed in no small degree 
to the beautiful picture be has given us of a Tamil family. 
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When the work was completed the poet repaired, we are 
told, to Madura to secure for it the imprimatur of the OoUe^a 
of Pandits there. The haughty professors, however, refuel 
to review it as being the production of a Pariah. The author 
thereupon requested permission to place it on their ‘ divine 
seat’ which was then afloat in a tank. The request was granted. 
But the seat immediately contracted itself to the size of the 
book and threw the professors into the tank. Shorn of all 
figure, the account means that it was far from easy for the 
humble poet to get his work acknowledged by the southern 
luminaries as one of intrinsic merit. 

The poet’s life was a poem in itself. The concurrent voice 
of various traditions bears testimony to the happy and 
exemplary life he led with his beloved Yasuki. She it was 
who had sat for the poet’s portrait of the ideal wife. A 
pattern of perfect obedience and devoted virtue, she had never 
during her whole married life, questioned her lord’s command. 
The night on which she died, the poet was heard to utter the 
following pathetic lines : 

“ 0 thou loving one, 0 sweetener of my food, 

O wife who ne’er transgressed my word, 

Who did’st chafe my feet, rising first and sleeping last, 

0 when will these eyes know sleep again I ** 

Yasuki ’s death affected the sage so deeply that he soon 
secluded himself from society and devoted the rest of his life 
to religious contemplatiou. At his death, bis body was 
according to his expressed desire exposed in the open air 
outside the town to be devoured by crows. 

“ Though dead he yet speaketh.” To think is to live ; and 
he by whom the reality and responsibility of life on earth 
was thought out in all its manifold bearings and aspects, still 
lives in the loving memory of millions. The despised Pariah 
has been raised to the highest pinnacle to which in the opinion 
of Hindus mortal man can rise : the Yalluvan has become a 
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god : he is an incarnation of Brahma. Brahmin and Sudra 
^ alike raise their hands in devout worship to this ‘ divine 
teacher.' Ten centuries have not diminished the weight of 
his authority or the vitality of his utterances. He lives, and 
hiff fame will increase with the flight of time ; and so long as 
men continue to revere the true and the good will the words 
of the poet continue to inspire them, and gain him a seat with 
the great teachers of the world. 

®ie Kural then is the work which this great teacher has 
bequeathed to posterity. Like its author, the work too is 
nameless. The name by which it is known, is simply the 
name of the metre in which it is composed. Several Tamil 
poets have since followed our poet's example, and named 
their works after their respective metres. The word Kural 
means short. The root is Kur^ a purely Tamil primitive* But 
it has its cognates in Sanskrit and other Aryan languages, and 
is one of the many distinctively Tamil roots which unmistake- 
ably prove the great antiquity of the language and its intimate 
connection with some pre-Aryan tongue from which the 
Aryan, Semitic, and Turaniah branches are generally held to 
have descended. But as applied to Tiruvalluvar’s work, the 
term signifies a shortened form of the metre called Vmpa, 
For the Venpa consists of four lines while the Kural^ or Kural- 
Venpa^ as it is properly termed, consists but of two. And it 
is quite probable that the poet's genius invented this couplet 
form as being she best fitted to convey his thoughts to his 
countrymen. It approaches the Sanskrit shhay but is 
capable of clothing a perfect syllogism. The first line of each 
Ku/ral contains four feet, and the second, three. With 
the exception of the seventh or last foot, the others may* 
consist of two or three metrical syllables. And thus by a 
most skilful combination of these two kinds of feet (for Which 
western prosody has no generic names), involving an endless 
variety of acceulHr-of spondees Ani iambuses, trochees aiid 
dactyls, and a corr^ponding . variety of rhythm and pause, 
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with a judioioas introductiop of rhyme and alliteratloui as W®ll 
as a careful selecdou of soft and hard consonants,— the 
plays on his two-stringed harp with matchless power and 
grace, and adapts his notes to every mood of mind or emotion 
of heart he desires tio awaken in our souls. 

Both critic and commentator unite in saying that the object 
of the Kural is to enable men to live, that is to say, live in the 
truest and highest sense, reminding us, very feebly it may be, 
of the words of Jesus who says, I came that they may have 
life and have it abundantly.*' And from the Kural itself it 
may be gathered that while modern science defines life as a 
struggle against death, Tiruvalluvar by anticipation dehnes it 
as a struggle against the seven-fold births.** 

In carrying out this great purpose the poet naturally treads 
in the path of Indian philosophers, and undertakes to write of 
the well-known four great themes, viz,. Virtue, Wealth, 
Pleasure and Heaven. The last being beyond the pale of 
human knowledge and experience, he wisely omits ; though 
incidentally he approaches it elsewhere with great yearning of 
soul. These four themes are called the Parama-paru- 
sbarttbam, i.c., the highest objects of man's desire. 

The plan of the Kural, therefore, is briefly as follows : first 
an Introduction of four chapters, followed by thirty-four on 
Virtue, both domestic and ascetic, seventy on Wealth, with 
twenty-five on Pleasure, making in all 133 chapters. Each 
chapter contains ten couplets. Thus there are altogether 1,330 
distiches in the Kural. The late Mr. Scott of Madura 
recently published an edition of it with a re-arrangement of 
the plan and what he considered to be the necessary emenda- 
tions of the text. But time will soon shew that it was a 
futile attempt. The Kural cannot be improved not its plan 
made more perfect. It is a perfect mosaic in itself. The 
slightest change in the size, shape or colour of a single stone 
would mar the beauty of the whole. “ Complete in itself,” to 
quote the words of Dr. Pope, ** the sole work of its author, it 
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has come down the stream of ages absolutely uninjured, — 
hardly a single various reading of any importance being 
found.” 

Before proceeding to consider the poet’s treatment of each of 
these grand topics, we must dwell very briefly on the Intro* 
duction. The four chapters treat respectively of God, Bain, 
Virtue and Ascetics, — and form a fitting type of the whole* 
The very first couplet on God, which is also the first in the 
whole work, is characteristic of the man and marks him out^ 
as a shining monotheist in those dark ages. 

As all letters have A for their first, 

So the world has the Eternal God for its first.” 

Thus does the Valluvan begin his great work. In other 
words, the poet would join hands with Moses and say, ** la 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” This- 
is the nearest Indian parallel to Christian cosmogony. Bain 
finds a place in the Introduction, because then as now, it was 
indispensable to the well-being of mankind. The fact that 
eight out of ten distiches describe the evils of drought, indi- 
cates the frequency of famines even in the poet’s days. The 
chapter on Virtue, or Bighteousuess in Scriptual language, 
is well worth study. He says : — 

“ To be spotless in mind is alone virtue. 

All else is evanescent show.” 

That alone is pleasure which fiowa from virtue.” 

The poet defines virtue and vice thus : — 

“ Virtue is what ought to be done. 

And vice what one ou^^t to shun.” 

A careful perusal of the Kural will shew that in dealing 
with Virtue, Wealth and Pleasure, the poet takes up types 
of the greatest excellence in each department. The house- 
holder and the ascetic in the first, the king and his state in 
the next, and conjugal bliss in the last are selected as leading 
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ideals iu the treatment and development of each of these 
subjects. The headings of the twenty-three chapters devoted 
to the portrayal of domestic virtue form as it were the maiii 
features of an excellent portrait. The house-holder, married 
not to a child- wife but to a frugal woman who is a meet help 
to bis consecrated life, rejoices iu the careful training of hib 
children, through loving whom be learns to love his neighbour^ 
is hospitable, given to kindly speech, grateful for benefits 
received, strictly just and upright in all his dealings, moderate 
and self-restraining, decorous in behaviour, faithful unto his 
wife, forgiving and forbearing, avoiding envy, covetousness, 
evil-speaking, even profitless gossiping, dreading evil deeds, 
always placing duty supreme, giving to the poor and preserving 
his good name. I doubt very much if anything could he 
added to enhance the beauty of this picture, especially as 
each of these features undergoes farther and still finer touches 
from the poet’s pencil. Sir Alex. Grant states that ‘‘ humility, 
charity and forgiveness of injuries are not described by 
Aristotle/ But it is these very qualities which are so forcibly 
and frequently inculcated by this Tamil bard. It is only the 
pen of a Drummond that could adequately bring to light the 
bidden beauty of his chapter on Love. One or two extracts 
will suffice : — 


“ He alone lives who loves.*' 

“ Nothing can restrain love, 

The tiny tear will betray it.’* 

To these may be added one from the chapter on Forbearance i 

“ Forgiving trespasses is good always, 

Forgetting them hath even higher praise.” 

The substance of the first couplet in the chapter on Giving 
is simply “ ‘Tis more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Ascetics seem to have formed an important and revered 
class in the poet’s days. For their guidance, therefore, be 
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lays down a special code, which might be called the higher 
virtue. In this sectioDi certain virtues and observances are 
treated of. Taking away life, and flesh-eating are condemned, 
while benevolence, veracity and the like are commended# 
Beferring to veracity, the poet says that “ falsehood may be 
regarded as truth, if it yields guiltless good.** This is the 
only instance in which the moralist leaves the intuitional plat- 
form and takes his stand on utilitarian ground. At all events, 
he acted up to his light. 

The Jains claim the poet as belonging to their sect, because 
of his restrictions against killing and flesh-eating. But this 
cannot justify their claim. In these restrictions, he is laying 
down the law for the ascetic, not the ordinary house-holder^ 
Besides people were mostly vegetarians then, as they are now ; 
probably much more so. The abhorrence of flesh-eating and 
the slaughter it involves is common even now among 
vegetarians. And the poet simply gives expression to public 
opinion in this respect without necessarily attaching himself 
to the Jains or to their system of theology. And the only two 
allusions to be found in the Kural, — one to Indra and the other 
to Vishnu under the epithet Tirumal — could not have been 
acceptable to fche Jains who disbelieved the myths alluded to. 
On the other hand, Tiruvalluvar seems to have been an eclectic 
■ philosopher, carefully discarding everything which had not a 
rational or moral basis. It is true he refers to Fate and 
Transmigration. But the former he regards in nearly the 
same light as Christian Providence, while the latter he seems 
to have accepted as a temporary solution of the problem of 
life. But as I have already remarked, escape from this “ sea 
of seven-fold births *’ is the burden of his work. 

We no^ come to Wealth, the second part of the Eural. 
The king and his country are the types in this section of the 
poem. The moral courage with which the humble poe^jt 
ventures to frame laws for the well-being of the Ohola and 
Pandyan kingdoms is certainly wonderful. It reminds one 
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of tb6 Jewish prophets of old* The poet perceived that # ho 
could lay down certain general principles the obserTanee ot 
which would be conducive to the material welfare of the stiattO^ 
their application to individuals and familie#woaUi be apparent* 
And hence this section of the Eural is an exquisite pOem 
political economy, or l^e wealth of nations. If is on this 
tion that the poet brings to bear his learning, his observation 
and his unerring judgment. In the seventy chapters of tbio 
part, a great variety of topics is treated of with the same force 
and behh^y which characterize the former portion. Kingly 
greatness, learning, observation, good associations, deliberation, 
misplaced confidence, fortitude under affliction, power in 
speech and purity in deed, thought-reading, tact in society, 
are some of the qusdities he enlarges upon as being essential 
ingredients in what might be called a public man. The 
essentials of a state are then dwelt upon. It is here we have 
the poet’s beautiful chapters on Friendship, both good and 
bad. One or two couplets may be quoted ; 

“ The friendship of the wise increases like the waxing moon ; 

That of fools diminishes like the waning moon.** 

** True friendship dwells, not in the sweet smiles of the face. 

But in the sincere smiles of the heart.” 

“ Seek to gain the friendship of the pure ; 

But renounce even with a gift, that of all others.** 

A whole chapter is devoted to Conscientiousness. Here 
are a few quotations : 

“ Food, clothing and the like are common to all ; 

But conscientiousness is peouliar to the good.*' 

** The conscientious will rather lose their life for their oonsoienoe^ 
Than lose their conscience for their life,” 

“ The poor,” said Christ, “ ye have always with you.” It 
was so indeed in Tiruvalluvar’s.times. He too, in an appendix, 
speaks of poverty and begging; the latter, however, he 
condemns. ,He says, 

** Even thin gruel is ambrosia to him 
Who has earned it by labour.” ^ 
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With reference to royal greatness he says, 

** He is a lion among kings who possesses 
An army, people, wealth, minister, friend and fort.** 

There are some beautiful verses on Fortitude. For 
example, 

“ He has no sorrow in sorrow, 

Who seeks no pleasure in pleasure.’* 

“ Sorrow flees before him 
Who can tickle trouble into joy. 

Eegarding sins of omission and commission, the following 
I think cannot be surpassed : 

“ He dies who does what is not meet ; 

He also dies who does not what is meet,” 

Indeed, such verses are so very numerous that it is difficult 
to make a selection. And translation is often a hopeless task. 
The words indeed may be rendered, and to a great extent, the 
sentiments also. But to reproduce the beauty, the rhythm 
and the terseness of a couplet is simply impossible. The 
translator must himself be a poet. As has been well 
remarked, each couplet is, as it were, ** an apple of gold in a 
network of silver.** 

The third part of the Kural, that on Pleasure, has been 
much animadverted upon. Fifty years ago Mr. Drew said 
that it could not be translated without “ exposing the trans- 
lator to infamy.’* Public opinion, however, has greatly 
ohanged since that time. Dr. Graul has not only rendered it 
into German and Latin, but has said something in praise of its 
intrinsic excellence. The fact is, as 1 have already pointed out, 
the poet chooses types and idoals for the elucidation of his 
themes. When about to explain the nature of true pleasure, he 
perceives with the Christian poet that domestic felicity is the 
only bliss that has survived the falL*’ Even the Apostle Paul 
could find no better analogy for the union of Christ and H^s 
Church than that of wedded love. Dr. Pope thinks ** he will 
be regarded as having done good service’* in translating it. It 
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was one of the ooupiete in this pairt of the poem, relerriilS to 
the two looks of a maid — the one which kills and the other 
whi fih cures the looker — that led Dr. Graui to admire TamiL 
poetry and study the Kural. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that ancient 
writers were far less reserved in their style of writing on such 
subjects than is the case with modern authors ; and that 
almost all Eastern literature is, more or less, tainted with 
an excess of liberty in this particular. Still, it must be stated 
to the credit of the poet that this section is perfectly pure in 
its tendency, though its style is different from that of the 
other portions. It embodies no rules for conduct. On the 
contrary, by a few scintillations of poetic fancy, it aims at 
giving the reader a vivid though distant glimpse of the perfect 
bliss of conjugal life. It consists mainly of soliloquies and 
dialogues, and embraces unwedded as well as wedded love 
for both forms of union were permitted in the poet’s days. 
But of the twenty-five chapters, only eight are devoted to 
unwedded love — or the gandharva marriage as it is termed by 
Indian writers — thus indicating the decided opinion of the poet 
who in the 8tb chapter makes the un wedded union end in 
wedded love. A few couplets may be quoted in illustration 
of what has been said : 

“ Ah, vroe is me ! my might that awed my foeman in the fight, 

By lustre of that beaming brow borne down lies broken now.” 

” I look, but her eyes are on the ground the while ; 

I look away and she looks on me with timid smile.” 

“ If it is not parting, speak to me ; but if ‘tis quick return. 

Speak to those who can survive till then.” 

” Like the eye which sees not the pencil which paints it 
I cannot see my beloved’s faults when I meet him.” 

But, it may be asked, May this portion be read by the 
young? I should say, No; no more than other eastern books, 
including even the old Testament, can be placed in their hands 
without injuring their immature minds. 
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We hav^e thus cast a hasty glance at the contents of this 
remarkable work. It now remains to offer a few remarks on 
its general style and language. The Kural is composed in the 
^ purest Tamil. In about 12,000 words which the poet has 
employed to convey his thoughts, there are scarcely fifty of 
Sanscrit origin. He throws the purity of Bunyan's English 
completely into the shade. No known Tamil work can even 
approach the purity of the Kural. It is a standing rebuke to 
modern Tamil. Tiruvalluvar has clearly proved the richness 
and power of his mother-tongue. And while the composition 
of a master-piece like the Kural so many centuries ago 
demonstrates the great antiquity and careful culture of the 
Tamil language, it is sad to reflect on the condition to which 
this great vehicle of thought has degenerated in these days, 
with neither poet to sing, nor moralist to teach, — especially 
when during this same peiiod a new language — that of Great 
Britain — has arisen and developed into a perfect tongue, and 
bids fair ere long to occupy the greater part of the globe. 

Eegarding the Kural as a whole, there is but one opinion as 
to its surpassing excellence. Both European and Indian have 
written in the highest praise of it. In a little work, usually 
attached to native editions of the Kural, and called the Garland 
of Tiruvalluvar, there are fifty-three verses attributed to the 
discomfited professors of the Madura Sangam or College, in 
each of which every variety of hyperbole is exhausted by the 
author in bis praise of the poem and the poet. The latter is called 
God, the first of poets, the divine poet, Brahma, Lakshmi’s 
consort, &c. ; while the former is termed the Triple Treatise, 
the Later Veda, the Word ,of God, the Word of Truth, the 
Tamil Vedam, and the World's Book. One of these critics 
says of it that it is a semi -perforated mustard seed into which 
the poet has emptied the contents of the seven seas. He refers 
of course to itn mjMwn in parvo chaoracteristic. Most of these 
critics also refer to the chapters as well as sections as these 
have come down to us. Prom these again it appears that the 
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poet flourished in the reign o! one Ugravarudi, a Pandyan 
king ; but his date is not exactly known. It must be about 
two thousand years ago. 

A European estimate of this work cannot be out of place here* 
Dr. Bartb in his “ Eeligions of India ” refers to it as that 

admirable collection of stanzas in the Tamil language which is 
instinct with the purest and most elevated religious emotion/’ 
M. Ariel, the French translator, calls it the master-piece of 
Tamil literature”; and adds, that which above all is wonder- 
ful in the Kural is the fact that its author addresses himself, 
without regard to castes, people or beliefs, to tbe whole 
community of mankind ; tbe fact that he formulates sovereign 
morality and absolute reason ; that he proclaims in their very 
essence, in their eternal abstractedness, virtue and truth ; that 
be presents, as it were, in one group, the highest laws of 
domestic and social life ; that he is equally perfect in thought, 
in language, and in poetry, in the austere metaphysical 
contemplation of the great mysteries of the Divine nature, as 
in the easy and graceful analysis of the tenderest emotions of 
the heart.” Yes, it is a wonderful work, second only to that 
other Eastern literature which has received the impress of the 
Divine mind, Tiruvalluvar seldom discusses ; he speaks with 
authority ; his utterances are all ex cathedra. All bis appeals are 
to the human conscience straight and direct. In the Veda, in 
the Code of Manu, and in the great Epics, the chief aim is the 
exaltation of the Brahmin ; in the Kural, it is the exaltation of 
man as such, the race as a whole. The very ideal of the 
perfect man which he presents, according to the light be has 
received from Him ** who lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” cannot fail to inspire men of any creed or clime 
with purer motives for conduct and nobler aspirations for 
life. 

The one great defect of tbe Kural — and it is one which 
belongs to every unaided human effort — is its conception of 
God. It is true the poet does not speculate ; but be oscillates 
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between the personal and impersonal idea in the solitary 
chapter he devotes to the praise of God/* In one couplet 
he speaks of God as one devoid of desire and aversion, in 
another he gives Him eight attributes, while in a third he 
calls Him the destroyer of the live senses. It could not have 
been otherwise. The poet, though a giant in the moral world, 
was after all a child in the spiritual, with his foot on its 
threshold “ seeking the Lord if haply he might feel after Him 
and find Him/’ “ ’Tis Eevelation alone satisfies all doubts.” 
In the chapter on Benunciation, there is a remarkable verse 
in which the yearning soul seems to gain a glimpse of the faith 
by which the “ just shall live.” It runs thus : 

** Cling to that which He to whom 
Nought clings, hath bid thee cling, 

And cling to that bond to free thyself 
Prom every clingingthing.** 

In other words, the poet would say, ** To get rid of sin, cling 
in faith to the Sinless One.” 

In conclusion, h is refreshing to think that a nation which 
has produced so great a man and so unique a work cannot be a 
hopeless, despicable race. The morality he preached could 
not have grown except on an essentially moral soil. To those 
therefore who labour for the salvation of the Tamil people, the 
Kural must be a work of peculiar, nay, intense interest. To 
move, to persuade, to convince the poet’s countrymen, the 
popular reformer or preacher must be perfectly famili8.r with 
the Kural, so that from their own vedam they may be led to 
seek that ideal, perfect Man, whom not having seen but 
instinctively feeling after, the poet has sought to sketch in his 
immortal work, which, in the words of an ancient Tamil critic 
is, 

“ Sweet to the thought, sweet to the ear. 

Sweet te the mouth, and which with tongue ^ 

Right elo<luent,TiruvaUuvar set forth, 

That we the way of good may know.'* 
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8.--TAM1L PROVERBS. 

Thb Tamil language abounds in proverbs. The people take 
speoial delight in quoting them. The faot that about 9,500 
old sayings and similes are published in this work'*' proves the 
richness of Tamil proverbial literature. No one can speak to 
a Tamilian without coming across a proverb or two. This is 
especially the case with Tamil women. Whether for purposes 
of approval or rebuke, satire or appeal, figure or illustration, 
truth or precept, or even mere negation or assertion, a proverb 
is ever at their command. Old women are so very familiar 
with them that they often argue by means of prov'erbs. Even 
‘ yea ’ and ‘ no * are expressed in similes. This desire on the 
part of the people for the constant use of proverbs in ordinary 
talk, on the one hand, and the wealth of their poetic as well as 
proverbial literature, on the othAr, indicate the great antiquity 
and poetic nature of the Tamil people. It is said that the 
members of the Madura College used to ask and answer ques- 
tions in perfect verse. 

This Dictionary contains about 9,500 proverbs. This is 
certainly more than most other languages can boast of. Still, 
I believe there must be at least three thousand more proverbs 
current Among the people. I have seldom returned from a 
preaching tour in the villages without a few new sayings in my 
pocket book. Even while the work was going through the 
Press, about 300 new proverbs were collected from living 
sources. Like old and defaced coins, they are scattered about 
the country, and no diligent student will regret his search 
after these traces of Tamil wit and wisdom. The total number 
of Tamil proverbs cannot be less than 12,000. 

A proverb has been defined as the “ wisdom of many and the 
wit of one.” Bay, who was the first to publish a complete 
list of English proverbs, defines a proverb as ” a short sentence 

jk — - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* This was originally written as an Introduction to the author’s Die- 
tionary of Tamil Pr<mrb9, 
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or phrase in commoD use, containing some trope, figure, hom- 
onytu, rhyme or other novelty of expression.’* The Tamil 
word for proverb means simply ** an old saying ” ; which is in 
itself an excellent definition. 

The most usual, and, in my opinion, the best form of a 
Tamil proverb is an iambic tetrameter, with a rhyme in the 
first and third feet. Thus, agattil aragu mugattil teriyum ; the 
beauty of the mind is seen in the face. Sometimes alliteration 
takes the place of the rhyme, as in the following ; kaytta 
maram kalladi padum ; it is the tree laden with fruit that is 
pelted with stones. The saying may be destitute of both these 
ornaments, as in, aru kadantal niyar, nan ar ? after the river is 
crossed, who are you and who am I ? Still there is a rhythm 
which gives it grace and smoothness. Some proverbs are also 
double tetrameters, while others again are simple dimeters. 
But whatever form a proverfi may assume, there is alv/ays 
something peculiar in its construction — which distinguishes it 
from an ordinary Tamil sentence. 

Tamil proverbs have mostly a grammar of their own. Their 
grammar is chiefly poetic, though often it is also colloquial. 
The subject and predicate are frequently transposed, case- 
endings and other particles omitted. There are proverbs in 
which the subject or predicate is understood. Even corrup- 
tions are admissible. It will sometimes be very difiQcult to 
make out the case of a noun, especially when there are two or 
more in the same saying. The passive voice is conspicuous 
by its absence. It is quite repugnant to the genius of the lan- 
guage. Occasionally even rare words will be met with. To 
foreigners, therefore, the study of this literature will prove an 
excellent aid in mastering the principles of colloquial grammar, 
which is after all the grammar of nine-tenths of the people. 

As regards antiquity, Tamil proverbs may be divided into 
three classes, viz., ancient, middle-aged and modern. Ancient 
proverbs consist entirely of pure Tamil words* without any 
mixture of Sanskrit. These make up a large proportion, and 
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embrace, for the most part, the opinions, ethics, and customs 
of the ancient Tamil people. Some of them are so very 
ancient that some of the words ea)ployed are now obsolete. 
In these no trace of Brahmanical influence can be found. It 
must be remembered that the Tamil people are converts to 
Brahmanism, or rather Hinduism as it is now called. Proverbs 
which have come into use after this conversion belong to the 
middle ages, and, as may be expected, contain a large number 
of Sanskrit words. These, however, are not more than a few 
hundred. A careful study of them will show that the popular 
verdict is not quite in favour of the Aryan cult. Modern 
proverbs are still fewer. They relate chiefly to political and 
agricultural subjects. Some famous Mussulmans and Euro- 
peans have been the occasion of a few sayings which by the 
way reflect little or no credit on them. 

An enquiry into the teaching of these proverbs ought 
to find a place in this introduction. Taken all in all, this 
branch of Tamil literature may be called an encyclopaedia of 
Tamil wisdom. They deal with almost every conceivable subject 
under the sun. Nothing worthy of note seems to have 
escaped the insight or scrutiny of the Tamil observer. God and 
man, beast and bird, trees and plants, morality as it affects 
every condition of life and society, the various departments of 
hurnp.n industry and activity, domestic and social relationships, 
the spheres of hygiene and economy, manners and customs, 
common sense and worldly wisdom, human follies and vices, 
and others too numerous to mention, have become the origin 
of many a pithy proverb. 

On the all-important subject of morality, their message is as 
noble as it is wide, as lofty as it is deep. The realm of motives 
has not been left unexplored by the wise among the Tamil peo- 
ple. The second table in the decalogue has been fully anti- 
cipated. As regards positive virtues, they speak in no uncer- 
tain tone. “ Where there is love, even the impossible becomes 
possible.” “The meek shall rule the earth.” “Benevolence 
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has ruined none in the world.” ‘'There is no heaven to those 
who are merciless.” “ If you want heavenly bliss, give up 
sensual pleasure.” “Waste not even a moment.” “Great- 
ness is always humble.” “The industrious will never be 
disgraced.*’ “ A tree shelters him who fells it.” “ Virtue is its 
own reward.” “Silence is worth a thousand.” “Though it 
be medicine, share it with a guest. ” “ Is a flower to be 
squeezed and smelt ? ” “ The tears of the poor are like a 
sharp-edged sword.” These are only a few picked up at 
random. 

But what have these proverbs to say about God ? Very little 
indeed. There are more sayings on demons than the Deity. 
While it is strange that they say so little about their Maker, 
it must be said to the credit of the Tamils that they have not 
speculated, like their Aryan proselytizers, on a subject about 
which they could know or learn little or nothing. The fact that 
the Tamil word Kadavul (God) does not once occur in the whole 
range of this literature proves its comparatively recent origin. 
In the few proverbs which antiquity has bequeathed to us, the 
term for God is Aiyan ; as in Aiyan alanta padi^ cakku pdkku 
cellatu Aiyan mun^ and Aiyan amaippai aralum tallak kUdatu ; 
as God has decreed ; no excuses will avail with God ; no one 
can violate God’s order. The other payings in which a Sans- 
krit term, Teyvam, is employed, belong to the middle period. 
Aiyan^ then, is the ancient Tamil term for God. It is derived 
from Ai, a father, an being the masculine termination. Thus 
God was the Father, par excellence, to the Tamil people. Their 
theology was of the simplest kind. They believed in a moral 
Governor of the Universe^ whose will was law, whose 
decrees were irrevokable und whom they called their Father — 
a fact over which Professor Max Muller would have rejoiced 
with all bis beairt. There are indeed few sayings of the 
middle period in which Aiyanar is used as a term fqr an 
inferior god usually so-called. Compare the following : “ He 
is present before we think (of Him) and grants what we 
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desire." God is also called Tahivm^ the Chief One, and* 
Mumavanf the Mrsir One, as in Tatmai ariniamn Talcmanm 
arivan ; he who knows himself will know God ; and Mvmnm&r 
nd mun ninral rmdiyata ptmil undo ; if God be with ns, what 
is impossible ? 

Next to theology comes ethics. Lite the former, the latter 
was exceedingly simple. There is no reference in the 
ancient proverbs to Vedas or Shastras. The light of conscience 
seems to have been their only guide. It would have been well 
if these people had been left to their simple beliefs and practices. 
Conscience they call nenju. Nenjariyap poy collalcma f Can 
you lie against your conscience ? Kuttramulla nenju kuru huru 
enrmm ; a guilty conscience cannot keep quiet. But it was 
very difficult for them to follow this good monitor within. 
There are many sayings which refer to this universal weak- 
ness. “ If you speak the truth, you become an enemy of the 
village.** *‘Seek the approval of your conscience, not that 
of the village.” ** Even in a healed sore, there will be some 
matter left.** “ Conscience makes cowards of us all.” “ Fear 
guilt.” “ Bather die than lose your honour.’* It is no wonder 
that in later days when earnest and truth-seeking Tamil poets 
came to think for themselves and found no proper remedy for 
sin, they sang in the way they did and declaimed against the 
empty ceremonialism and idolatrous practices of their country- 
men. 

Regarding the wisdom and general good sense of the 
Tamilians their proverbs afford abundant proof. The results of 
their ripe experience and careful observation they have embo- 
died in sayings which have seldom been surpassed for their 
beauty or force — not to speak of the rare truths they convey. 
Here are a few. Though the rain has stopped, the ti*ee rain 
has not.” ‘‘ You can stop a boiling pot, but not the mouth of the 
village.” ‘ ‘ A king and fire are alike.” ‘‘ Desire has no limit.” 

Cupid has no eyes.” There is no cure for the disease called 
desire. “ The bullock thinks of its pain, the crow thinks of 
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its hunger.” There is neither birth nor diminution without 
a cause.” What is known to one is private, what is known to 
tw'o is public.” “What is not pinched with a nail must be 
split with an axe.” “ Do you need a mirror to look at a sore 
in the hand ? ” “ What the eye sees, the hand can do.” 
“ Sandal- wood, even when rubbed do^n to a stick, will not 
lose its fragrance.” “ To the cow on this bank, the other looks 
greener.” “ No pains, no gains.” “ Do not give up the good 
for the sake of the old.” “ One snake knows another’s foot- 
prints.” “ The poison of a snake is in its fangs, but that of a 
prostitute is all over her body.” “ The hare which has escaped 
is a great one.” “If you write ‘sugar’ and lick it, will it 
taste sweet?” “ Eeciting the Vedas before a springing bull.” 
“ Having swallowed a mountain and brought forth a mouse.” 
** The idle barber shaved his wife.” “ One’s mouth makes one 
great or small.” “i*or the friendship of two, the patience of 
one is necessary.” These will suffice. Comment is needless. 

A great many proverbs, agaijj, are flashes of wit or sarcasm. 
I am inclined to think that such proverbs have mostly origi- 
nated with women. There is a great deal of brilliant humour 
hidden beneath the mild and simple countenance of a Tamil 
woman, which can only be known to those who are familiar 
with Tamil people of both the sexes. The people as a rule 
delight in sarcasm, and seldom quote a proverb but to hit it off 
on the opponent. Indecent haste, for example, is ridiculed by 
the following ; “ Undressing oneself when the river is still ten 
miles off.” One who is prone to extremes is compared to the 
“ barber who either shaves the head clean or leaves the tuft 
(kudimi).” “ Gauging the depth of the sea with a fox’s tail.”' 
** Selling grass in a flower market.” “ He is willing to cross* 
the sea, but he has no legs to cross the drain with.” “ When 
Isay, ‘come to dine,’ you come to box.” “The mouth is 
sugar-cane, the hand is iron.” “ When the house is on fire^ 
he wants to light his cigar.” “ Like sinking a \^ell to put out 
afire.” “Heoffered the Asvamedha sacrifice in an uninhab* 
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ited village/’ “Half an anna whip for a thousand rupees 
horse.” “ Going for the gift of child-birth and giving up her 
husband.”* Shakespeare’s remark that the “ apparel oft makes 
the man” applies with much force to these proverbs, for the 
terse and beautiful language in which they are clothed is 
entirely lost in the translation. 

The picture portrayed by these proverbs, exhibiting both the 
dark and bright sides of woman, would make an interesting 
study. Let us first glance at the bright side of the picture. 
“ A wife is the ornament of the house.” “ A house without 
a wife is a burning ground.” “ Even the devil will pity a woman.” 
“ What can the farmer do ? The blessing belongs to her who 
bolds the pot.” “ A wife is her own dowry.” “ A woman 
who gives her daughter for a wife is like God who gives a pair 
of eyes.” “ A house without the creeper (called) wife is a 
desert.” ** A man without a wife is only half a man.” 
“Punish your son, but be kind to your daughter.” It must 
be observed that all this praise is bestowed on woman in hei' 
capacity of wife. For the unmarried woman, their feeling ia 
one of pity and blame. Marriage is the summum bonum of 
woman ; not to realize this chief end” of her is a curse and 
a calamity. On the other hand, feminine defects also find their 
expression in many apt and unkind sayings. “ Don’t confide 
your secrets to your wife.” “ A woman’s thoughts are after- 
thoughts.” ”A working woman’s pretext is her child.” 
“Never listen to your wife’s counsel.” “ Moderate food is 
becoming to a woman.” “ Rather give room to a devil than 
a woman.” “ A mother-in-law for a girl and a tutor for a boy.” 
“ Mother first and then wife.” “ A woman of fifty must bend 
her knees before a boy of five.” “ All married women are not 
wives.” 

The east is notorious for the ill-treatment of a young wife 
by her mother-in-law. Early marriage is the cause of this 
great evil. The girl-wife, unable to keep house for herself, has 
to undergo training under her mother-in-law. The consequent 
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animosity between the two, therefore, has given rise to scores 
of proverbs. Some belong to the rnother-in-law, and others to 
the daughter-in-law. And they are well balanced. ‘‘What 
the mother-in-law breaks is an earthen pot, what the daughter- 
in-law breaks is a gold vessel.*’ “ When will my mother-in- 
law die, and I shall be rid of my sc^row ? ** “ Though my 
mother-in-law may become friendly, her rice-pot will not.” 
Now for the mother-in-law’s aphorisms ! “ Never mind if my 
son dies, my daughter-in-law must become a widow.” “ The 
mother who nursed has become a MAdevi (goddess of mis- 
fortune), and the wife who spread her cloth has become a 
Cidevi (goddess of fortune).” “ There were tears in her eyes 
six months after her mother-in-law’s death.” “ Though a 
daughter-in-law of gold, she needs at least a mother-in-law of 
earth.” 

From the number of proverbs that are current regarding 
Brahmins and Pariahs, the two extremes of modern Tamil 
society, and other classes such as Tradesmen, Shepherds and 
Artisans, I infer that by far the greater portion of these 
sayings were uttered by the great body of Tamil farmers, known 
otherwise as the Vellfi^las of South India. They are the back- 
bone of the Tamil nation. Though homage continues to be paid 
to the Brahmin, the proverbs relating to him give the lie to it. 
They are either sarcastic or disrespectful. For example, “ Like 
the Brahmin woman who has lost her salted meat.” “Are 
there poor among Brahmins and cows? ” “ Avoid a Brahmin’s 
service.” “Six Brahmins have (only) two eyes.” “The Saiva 
Brahmin freely eats, but the mendicant has to fight.” “ Are 
there gentle cows and meek JSrahmins ? ” As may be expected, 
Tamil opinion of Pariabfi is by no means favourable. “ Pariah 
work is half work.” “ Paxiah judgment is half judgment.” 
“ Even if a Pariah child is sent to school, it cannot cured 
of its ugly acceni” “Pariah song and Pariah talk, li^e the 
Curai flower, are destitute of fragrance.” But in their more 
sober moments they think better of them ; for, “ For fresh 
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paddy one may serve even a Pariah.*' If a Pariah makes an 
offering, will not God accept it ? " 

A great deal also may be learnt from these sayings regarding 
the ancient condition and civilization, and manners and 
customs of these interesting people. An oven consists of 
three stones. Bice is staple food. They also use ragi. 
A boy marries the daughter of his paternal aunt or maternal 
uncle. The wife eats what the husband leaves. Alms-giving 
is a favourite custom, and beggars are feasted on new moon 
days. Their widows do not marry. They have dramatic 
performances. They make a large use of home remedies and 
have not much belief in the doctor ; for ** he who has killed a 
thousand lives is half a doctor." July and August are the 
sowing season. “ A man without clothes is half a man," 
They have a great dread of the tax-collector. Famines were 
of frequent occurrence, “ when children were sold." Other- 
wise they had twenty-one rains in the year. They were quite 
familiar with gold and silver, copper and brass, iron and lead, 
and even struck their own coins. Their dead, they both buried 
and burnt. For “ habits formed in the cradle last till (you 
reach) the burning ground and ** a child in the grave is a 
child in the womb." At funerals they paid women to weep* 
and beat their breasts. Strange to say, even Sati seems to 
have been forced upon them ; they ask, “ Will she who cannot 
bathe in tepid water ascend the funeral pile ? " The country 
was infected with robbers, in spite of which they devoted 
themselves to the acquisition of wealth and learning. They 
performed pilgrimages (of course after conversion to Brah- 
manism), but the general opinion was unfavpurable. “ Though 
I have been to C&si, my sin has not gone." Their women 
are fond of jewels, for ** adorning the ear beautiBes the face." 
They bathe before their meal; for “though it is ragi 
pottage, drink it after a bath ; though it is a rug, v/ear it after 
washing it." "They were ruled by kings who wore crowns, 
hold sceptres, imposed taxes and protected thtiir subjects, hut 
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were very changeable in their moofis. They were not so far 
civilized as to commit suicide. They ask, “ Who would 
wilfully poison himself?’* They delighted in different kinds 
of chase, and were quite familiar with swords and spears, bows 
and arrows. They rode on horses and elephants and owned 
ships, boats and rafts. They were given to demonolatry and 
devil dancing. These outlines may be easily filled up as one 
likes by a further study of this literature. 

This literature is also an excellent store-house for the notions, 
beliefs and superstitions of the Tamil people. It affords a clear 
insight into their innermost thoughts and indicates the height 
to which they have risen in the exercise of their judgment. 
The following proverbs may serve as specimens. “ Cakes of 
ashes for coins of earth.” “ The minister foretells future 
events.” “ Medicine is one-fourth, common sense three- 
fourths.” “Numberless persons have died from draughts of 
fancied milk.” “ Young fish need no instruction in the art 
of swimming.” “ Never draw on your capital.” “ First 
catch the goat and then the cow.” “ To look (well), one 
needs a thousand eyes.” “ No guru can change character.” 
“ Pride is a basketful, but if it is well-shaken, there will be 
nothing left.” “ The goddess of forlune resides in the foot 
that walks, that of misfortune in the foot that keeps still.” 

A bad man will not reform, though he bathes in the Ganges.” 
“It is a disgrace to be fed by one’s children.” “The lips 
drop fruit, while the mind burns with rage ” 

Now for a few of their superstitions. “Passion at thirty, 
and refinement at forty.” “ A dog’s nature at forty.” “ The 
tenth child lays the mother on the bier.” “ It is a great luck 
if the fifth born is a girl.” The eighth child should not be a 
daughter; also the fourth. “ Poisons cannot kill the godly.” 
“ A slender person is venomous.” ” Knowledge at fifty, 
modesty at sixty and nothing after that.” “ Don’t set put on 
a Tuesday.” “ If the mother dies, the father becomes an 
uncle.” “ A fatal malady will not yield to medicine.” “ Gold 
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may be lent, but not flowers.” “ There is luck when sneezing 
is returned.” “ Thougli your bath may remove the oil, it 
cannot get rid of the writing.” This refers to Brahma's 
writing on the forehead. “ No feast, no friendship,” applies 
to Tamil as well as other nations. “ Feed kites even by 
begging.” ** If you eat trash, you will live a hundred years,” 
is a mo.xim which is open to question. ** Those who have a 
disease, have a demon,” expresses the impatience and fretful- 
ness of a patient. Though a woman may resemble a 
celestial, clad in cloth upon cloth, if she can write, she must 
be rejected,” condemns female education in strong language. 
Their partiality for male children is implied in the following 
question, “ Is the child (only) a span, is it not a male child ?” 
“ Medicine must be given till the life departs ” shews Tamil 
faith in the eflicacy of medicine. Saturday, with them, is 
always an unlucky day ; and Saturn, who presides over this 
day, is the chief god of evil. This superstition has given rise 
to many sayings of the middle period. ** A woman under the 
influence of Saturn cannot get a husband even in the weekly 
market.” A death on a Saturday will be followed by many 
deaths.” “ Bathe every Saturday ” — as if to wash off the evil 
of the whole week. Belief iii Yama, the Hindu Pluto, has 
given expression to many current sayings. A clever man is 
said to “ make a cake even of Yarna, if he has a good oppor- 
tunity.” What is there between a Samana Sanyasi and a 
dhoby?” None; because the former always goes naked. 
The Jains kill no living thing ; and so they speak of a “ cloth- 
louse in the hand of a Jain,” meaning thereby that even an 
evil person may obtain protection. When something essential 
has been omitted, they say, “ He forgot to tie the t&li (the 
Indian equivalent for the ring) in the noise of the wedding.* 
They marry their daughters before their sons ; for they ask, 
” Is the son to be married while there is a maid in the 
house ?” Som*efching very rare is compared to the sight of 
the ** first crescent in Karthikay (November — December)/* 
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Tbe Tamil people seem to have been addicted to bigamy. 
One of two wives calls the other “ joint house-holder,” which 
is now a term of abuse. 

The fact that they have as many as fifty sayings about 
thieves shews that theft must have been quite a common 
calamity among them. The thief’s wife as well as the thief 
goes in for shares in these sayings. 

There is such a thing as caste-keeping in Tamil proverbs. 
Lord Chesterfield went even further ; for he deprecated the 
very mention of proverbs in company. It marked ill-breeding. 
As education advances the use of proverbs decreases. This is 
the tendency of the times. In educated circles proverbs are 
but rarely quoted. The tendency is rather in the line of 
uttering new aphorisms than quoting old ones. Tamil people, 
however, have not yet attained to this desirable stage of 
education. Hence their free and frequent use of old sayings. 
But in a caste-ridden country like India, one may expect the 
spirit of caste to affect even the choice and use of these 
sayings. Certain proverbs are confined, in use, to certain 
classes, and if uttered in the presence of others, would be 
considered an insult. Certain proverbs, again, are current 
only among certain castes or out-castes, such as artisans, 
smiths, merchants, &c. Proverbs in use among women are 
quite out of place among men. Still it is true that some of 
these sayings have gained such force as universal truths that 
their use has gradually extended to the whole nation. But 
this is only au exception to the rule. Foreigners who are not 
aware of this caste-spirit as regards tbe use of proverbs, after 
they have learnt a score of two, begin to use |bem without 
discrimination, without regard to time, place and circum- 
stances ; this often excites tbe ridicule of the people whose 
instincts on this point are unusually keen. For example, a 
saying like, ** He who has the PAlAr will not be afraid of a 
guest,” can have no force among those who have not seen or 
beard of this dver. It belongs to a class of local proverbs. 
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If gold and cloth are removed, a woman is but a nest of 
filth,” cannot with propriety be quoted in refined society. A 
Brahmin would close both his ears against a proverb like. 

Though one may eat flesh, is it necessary to wear the bones 
as a garland round one’s neck ? * * Nqr would a Pariah profit by 
being told that Bespeaks with gingely seeds and water in bis 
hand.” Likewise, what foreigner can understand the meaning 
of ** what has been dona in the little room will be revealed in 
the Srimantam,” unless both the custom and the ceremony 
alluded to in the saying are fully explained to him ? “ Test the 
good by their tongue and gold by the touch alone” has its origin 
in the goldsmith’s craft. “ The equivalent proverb for ‘ doing 
a great evil in secret * cannot be uttered in any respectable 
company. 

Speaking of caste among proverbs, it is worthy of notice, that^ 
caste among the people, as now understood and practised, was 
quite unknown in pre-Arj^an days. There is no Tamil word 
for ‘ caste ’ ; nor are there any references to the institution ex- 
cept in modern sayings, where Sanskrit terms, such as jcUi, 
varna and kula are employed. In Inattai inam tarmum, rela- 
tives embrace each other, the reference to relationship is un- 
mistakable. 

Certain proverbs are also allusions bo well-known stories and 
characters. Even Indian myths have given rise to a few. In 
the following there is allusion bo two famous personages. “ In 
society he is a Nakkiran, in rule, a Vichcheran.” “ Cupid’a 
eyes are everywhere,” is another way of describing his blind* 
ness. ** As if Saguni appeared before the Pandus,” illustrates 
the appearan||e of a new foe. ** What was Sita to Rama ? 
refers to the ignorance of a stupid listener. ** The birth of Sita. 
was the destruction of Lanka’* needs no comment. The 
application is no less plain. Place cannot make the man 
for ** Though a crow of Srirangam, can it say * Govinda* ? 

Festivals are held as long as Perumal exis^,” explains tbe^ 
origin of religious feasts. Montgomery came and it rained 
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gold/’ is an allusion to Governor Montgomery ; while 
** Elliott’s concubine, she is so tender and nice,” is a similar 
allusion, but reflecting discredit on the latter’s character. Of 
the unfortunate they say, Though Kuvera’s city may be 
plundered, the unfortunate will not get even a ladle-stick.” No 
one will injure an honest man; for “ Though Elelasingan’s 
goods go across the seven seas, they will return safely ” ; 
Elelasingan was the merchant friend of Tiruvalluvar. ” Kavana 
Sannyasi ” means a religious hypocrite. The allusiofl^is to 
Eavana’s disguise as Maricha in the presence of Sita. There 
are several allusions to Eama descriptive of friendship and 
faithfulness. Immediate profits are illustrated by the saying 
** The worship of Ganapati pays at once.” Desing’s heaven ” 
alludes to a recent well-known historical event. A fomenter of 
dissensions is addressed as follows, ‘‘ Narada, fond of feuds!” 
A smart reply is illustrated by the following question and 
reply : ” Appaji ! No salt.” When a king and his minister were 
out for a walk, the former smelt a curry and said, Appaji? ” 

No salt ” was the prompt reply. The minister proved to be 
a correct thought- reader. Valmiki for the forest, and Vyasa 
for war,” is an allusion to the respective authors of the 
Eamayana and Mahabharata, There is a similar allusion in 
“ Vijaya for the bow and Nakula for the horse.” ” Living like 
Cupid and Venus” is symbolic of conjugal bliss. The following 
is a very modern saying but it hits olf official delays : When 
it is reported that the Mylaporetank hasburstits embankment, 
the reply is that we shall consider it at the next meeting of 
Committee.” ” Will Varuna rain only on one section of the 
people ? ” is an allusion to the impartiality of the God of rain. 

Eejecting with a kick the Goddgss of Fortune wfio has come of 
her own accord ” is more forcible than “ Looking a gift horse in 
the mouth.” 

A careful study of Tamil proverbial lore will also afford 
some proof of philosophical research on the partf of these simple 
people. The mind and its operations seem to have been 
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analysed and described by appropriate names. They have tbcdr 
own terms for the mind, will, judgment, memory, imagination, 
understanding, motive, feeling and emotion, not one of which is 
to be traced to Aryan cult. The tnim/ itself was named in two 
ways, viz.t ullam and nenju, meaning literally the inner and the 
laryTix. The former is used for a more passive, and the latter 
for a more active state of the soul. The difference between 
the ego and non-ego has been clearly perceived and stated 
with emphasis. The line of demarcation is preserved even in 
every-day life. It is not ‘ I am, sick,* but “ my body is ill.'* 
The * body * is something I have ‘ assumed,' or, to be more 
consistent with its literal import, what I have * clad * myself in. 
The body is also .a 'nest ' from which the spirit-bird takes its 
flight. ** The world exists as long as self exists,** is, in other 
words, ** no self — no world.*’ The World is the creation of the 
self. This is rather idealistic ; at any rate, self-consciousness is 
emphasized. Unlike later theories resulting from conversion to 
Brahmanism and the philosophy of the Upanishads, the Tamil 
understood himself to be a conscious ego, quite distinct from 
the non-ego on the one hand, and the ‘ Father * on the other. 
For the * soul,* they have a word ‘ avi * which corresponds 
exactly to the Latin * spirit.’ It is used for both life and the 
self-conscious soul. What but very careful research could have 
discovered the fact that " There is only a finger’s -breadth dis- 
tance between ^truth and falsehood ? ” 

As to religious philosophy, the Tamils had no idea whatever. 
Their mind is not naturally speculative. Even in modern times 
they have simply devoured Aryan teaching and repeated it like 
parrots. No Tamil naan has as yet founded a religious system 
of his own, or undertaken to reform the religious views of his 
countrymen. The proverbs contain scores of ethical rules ; but 
these have no connection with religion or philosophy. On the 
contrary they are authoritative precepts, mostly instinctive ; 
though some Ure also the results of experience. 

Tamil philology derives no little help from proverbs. Where 

4 
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they reflect the language and sentiments of the people in their 
pre-Aryan days, the study of this science 'will be found specially 
interesting. The. richness of the language is best seen in this 
connection. Words which are becoming rare or obsolete, 
simply because they have been superseded by Sanskrit 
substitutes, flnd their legitimate place and use in these old 
sayings, affording, as it were, a special plea for their restoration. 
There are, for instance, three distinct Tamil words for hingt all 
of which are now either obsolete or relegated to poetry. Ko is 
preserved in kovilf a temple, and seems to be a distant relation 
of the European king. The other two, viz., Ventu and 
mannan are no longer in ordinary use, their place being 
usurped by the Sanscrit raja, both in its tatsama and 
tadbhava forms. The existence, however, of three names 
for one and the same object bespeaks the thoughtful character 
of the Tamils, and the progressive tendency of their tongue. 
It also shews the early civilization of the people and the 
different kinds of rulers under whom they lived. The 
original word for * water,’ mV, has gone quite out of daily 
use, while a compound has taken its place. This com- 
pound means * cold water,’ so that, when a Tamil speaks 
of ' water,’ he actually uses the word for ‘ cold water,* 
though in his mind there is not the least reference to 
temperature. The people's partiality for a cool drink in 
a hot climate accounts for the compound tllm gradually 
superseding the original. 

It may be surprising fco many to learn that the Tamil people 
have no name for a lamp.^ The word used in the proverbs and. 
still in current use is a verb used as a noun and means to de* 
dare, brighten, polish. And^thus when they got an article 
which removed darkness and made things visible and bright 
they called it vilaJckn, the ‘ declarer.’ As a simple people 
living mostly in the fields and doing all their work by day, 
the idea of a lamp for the night~beyond the *oven which 
burns in a corner of the cottage — would not naturally occur 
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to them. That it wasm importation appears not only from 
the name they have ooihed, but also from the following amns- 
ing story :---Oertain people from a rural district went on A 
visit to their relations who happened to live in a * town ’ and 
noticing a lamp (an orthodox lamp is a tiny mud vessel for 
the oil and wick) burning in a niche, and being greatly delight- 
ed and surprised at the flew article, one of them asked the 
host what it was. The reply Was that it was a young one of 
the Sun. The rustic of course coveted the bright little young 
one,'* and determined to carry it off to his village. But to 
make it sure, when the people went to sleep, he took it and 
hid it away in the thatched roof, and the next moment the 
whole cottage was in flames. Lamp-lighting has thus acquired 
so much importance that in proverbial language to “light a 
lamp in one’s house** is to settle one in life. The term for 
husband is the ** purchaser,” and clearly alludes to the ancient 
custom — still in vogue — of paying a price for a wife. For 
* house * there are four words, all Tamil, ilj akam, nianai and 
vidUt of which the last seems the most modern, while the first 
has passed into Telugu currency. 

The sayings of the Tamil people on Hygiene and other 
kindred subjects are worthy of note as shewing the advance 
they made in medical lore, and the accuracy or otherwise of 
their observa^n in this connection. With them medicine 
is to be taken*hree times.** “ Take medicine at sun-set.** 
“ Bael fruit is the antidote for (excessive) bile.*’ Castor-oil 
is a favourite remedy for children. “ Poison is the best antidote 
to poison.’* “If eaten to excess, eveb nectar is poison.” “ They 
attach great importance to margosa (neem) oil. The bark of the 
v6l tree cures scrofulous complaints. Faith is necessary for 
the efficacy of medicine. Two persons to be feared are the 
doctor and the ruffian. Whatever the doctor prescribes is 
medicine. A doctor cannot cure himself. They had seen $0 
much evil from taking medicine that they exclaimed, “Is it 
medicine, or madness?** “They believe only a fourth of the 
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doctor’s words.’* After all ** Home remedies are better than 
the doctor’s.” The whole village is friendly to the doctor 
Their name for siokness is simply, pain — noy. Common people 
need no medicine, for Street dust is medicine for a donkey’s 
ulcer.” When the dhoby is ill, he must go to Lis stone.” 

Turning to hygiene it is satisfactory to know that they 
believe in slow eating ; for “ If you eat little by little, you can 
eat up even a mountain.” To women they allow less food than 
men. Still, '‘Moderate food is the joy of the soul.” Disappoint, 
ment makes a person swell. A nursing mother has a very good 
appetite. Eat nutritious food. Those who eat well, look well. 
Even the pious feel drowsy after meals. “ Refreshments are 
very agreeable.” “ There is a forty days’ chance for a good life.’” 
“ If a patient has appetite, he will not die.” A barren woman 
will become fruitful, if she drinks rice and water and stays at 
home.” " Food without ghee is useless.” “ The way to eat is 
to melt the ghee, increase the butter-milk and decrease 
the water.” " Hunger knows no taste, nor sleep comfort.” “He 
who has drunk milk belches with milk, and he who has drunk 
toddy belches with toddy,” contains a double truth, both 
hygienic and moral. They believe in burning an ulcer, for “an 
ulcer that has been burnt will do no harm.” Likewise “ an 
ulcer heals by free lancing.” “ One-self is the remedy for one’s 
illness” proves the practical wisdom of the people, by urging 
self-reliance even in cases of distress. “ Supir-cane tasting 
bitter is the fault of the mouth,” cuts both ways, figuratively as 
well as literally. 

Translators, and especially those of a high order who seek 
to interpret not merely the words but the thoughts of one na- 
tion into the language of another, and vice versa^ will find an 
almost inexhaustible mine of help in this literature. A daily 
study of it will enable the translator to grasp the inner workings 
of the Tamil mind and the words and phrases by which it 
naturally gives expression to them. As “ The face is the 
mirror of the heart,” so proverbs may be said to be the mirror 
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of the national mind. The exact meaning and usage of words 
i« to be obtained not so much in books as in the proverbial 
language of the people. It must not be forgotten that Tamil 
is as poor in prose as it is rich in poetry. Modern prose style 
bas not much to commend it. 

It does not reflect the language of the people. It is more or 
less artificial and laden with Sanskrit and religious technical- 
ities. The style of proverbs, on the contrary, is instinctive. 
It leaps forth with a force and freedom only equalled by its 
terseness and elegance. In appeals to the heart or the nation- 
al conscience, its power is marvellous. In the midst of 
confusion, or an excited controversy, a suitable proverb or 
two acts like oil on troubled waters. The literature, besides, 
abounds in phrases and turns of expression, similes and 
metaphors, even happy hyperboles and * dire darts* of sar- 
casm, which must be of the greatest value to one in search of 
terms fitted to express a particular shade of thought, awaken 
la desired emotion, or convey a foreign figure into language 
at once intelligible and atrtactive. In a lexicon, a word 
stands alone ; in a proverb it has its natural setting as in a 
mosaic. It is therefore no less the duty of the translator 
than the scholar to make himself familiar with, or, master, if 
possible, of this thesaurus of Tamil words and phrases. For 
a long time to come, and until a truly, idiomatic native style 
is created by*the appearance of model prose writers keeping 
march with the advance of thought and knowledge, the 
style of this indigenous literature will hold the field as being 
the best fitted to move the popular mind and mould its 
ideas. “ The voice of the people is the voice of God ** is 
itself a Tamil proverb. 

Let me quote but a few examples. Tunilum 
iurumpilum iruppan, (God) is in both the pillar and the 
straw. The words used for * pillar’ and ‘straw’ are a popular 
phrase expifessing completeness, from the biggest to the 
smallest article in a house. “ He makes a pillar of straw ** 
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indicates an exaggerating tendency. * Distant green is 
delightful to the eye* is a happy equivalent of the English 
poet*s line, “ 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.’* 
‘ A little leaven leavenetb the whole lump” is elegantly 
rendered by“ kalap pdlukkut iuUv pirai,*' a drop of leaven 
for a kalam of milk. Backing out of an engagement is well 
expressed by ‘^drawing back the foot which has been placed 
in the front.” Compare a ** horse’s horn” with a * mare’s 
nest.’ 

The Tamil people seem to have been very careful 
observers of the ways and habits of animals from the elephant 
down to the ant. The proverbs relating to them embody many 
a useful lesson. The elephant, which is a native of South 
India, has evidently made a deep impression on the Tamil 
mind. Its enormous size and prodigious strength, its great 
capacity for work of all kinds, the smallness and keenness of its 
eyes, the commercial value of its body, its polydexterous trunk, 
its many excellent qualities, not to speak of its tamableness and 
obedience, have contributed rather more than a hundred 
proverbs to colloquial literature. The following ‘hints’ will give 
an idea of the truths and lessons drawn from this huge creature. 

Seeking one’s own ruin.” “ Essentials different from acci- 
dentals.” “ Missing things not to be sought in unlikely 
places.” “Even the great may slip.” “ The great fear no 
obstacles.” ‘ A time for everything.’ ‘ Gain in proportion cO 
capital’. ‘ Great gulfs not easily bridged.’ ‘ Losing big things 
to save small.’ ‘ Caught between two great foes.’ ‘Even 
trifles may become great obstacles.’ ‘ Bight means verms 
wrong ones.’ “ Like men blind from birth striking one another 
after seeing an elephant ” rej^rs to a $tory as well known 
as it is instructive that I am tempted to relate it here. Four 
men blind from birth desired to see an elephant. Being led 
to its side each begfiin to feel about the animal at the portion 
nearest to him. One toTiehed its legs, another its tail, a t^nr^ 
its ears and the last iti^ trunk, each forming his own ideas of the 
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elephaot. Beturning borne they began to describe the 
among themselves. One said it was like a pillar ; another aoh- 
tradicted him saying it was more like a broom ; the next 
contradicted both, and asserted that was neither a pillar not 
a broom, but a sieve ; while the last boasted that all three 
were wrong, for it was like a pestle or rice pounder. The 
saying is usually applied to misconceptions arising from 
partial views of an object, or subject, especially those about 
the nature and attributes of the Divine Being. ** Like the 
wood -apple devoured by the elephant” is another often*- 
quoted but little understood saying. The Tamil notion is 
that when the elephant devours a wood-apple (vilankani), 
the shell is passed out unbroken, while the contents are 
digested in a mysterious manner. How far this is true I 
have been unable to ascertain ; but it seems most unlikely. 
The keeper of the elephant in the People's Park cannot 
verify the notion. The application of the proverb, however^ 
is the mysterious disappearance of something. 

The ant is the smallest living thing known to the naked 
eye of the Tamils. Of animalcula or bacilli they know 
nothing. They speak of 8,000 crores of creatures beginning 
with the ants." While Solomon was impressed with the 
wisdom of this little creature, the Tamil sage has discovered 
that ** even a stone wears away by the constant creeping of 
an ant," and applies it to plodding perseverance or continued 
influence. ** Ant bites" represent trifling injuries. 

Space does not permit me to dwell on sayings regard- 
ing other animals. Tamil opinion of the ass ' is quite un- 
favourable. The patience of the beast, so much extolled in 
English books, seems to have escaped their notice. To them 
it is invariably an emblem of stupidity, baseness, and even 
uselessness. In the Tamil country it is used only by washer- 
men. But its milk is highly prized. It sells about 160 per 
cent, dearer *than cow's milk. Horses, dogs, oxen, coWs, 
goats, monkeys, cats, rats, bats, snakes, tigers, bears, croco- 
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diles, have also contributed, each in its way, to the literature 
of proverbs. 

Among birds, the crow is the best known. It is said 

to live on the remnants of human food and yet exist for a 
thousand years.” They are not aware of a white crow. ** To 
the crow, its young one is a golden bird,” is a well-known 
saying. They have a similar saying about the monkey. In 
their opinion, the former is noted for its blackness, and the 
latter for its ugliness. “ A single stone for a thousand crows,*' 
is a forcible remark. The crow nurses the young ones of the 
cuckoo, which lays its eggs in its nest. The domestic fowl ha^s 
also contributed a number of proverbs. Some are really 
beautiful. ‘^Will the treading of the hen make the chicken 
lame?’* ** Because the hen is black, will its eggs be black 
also?” “Not only is the fowl lost, but also the voice (throat).” 
“ Is it the crowing of the cock or the barking of the dog, that 
hails day -break ? ” The great pest of the Indian sleeper, the 
mosquito, and his stealthy companions, fleas and bugs, have 
received their due share of attention. “ Are we to remove for 
fear of mosquitoes ? ” contains an excellent moral. “ Straining 
the mosquito and swallowing the camel” is very much like the 
Scriptural proverb 

Trees play a very prominent part in a tropical region like 
South India. Many a useful and 'instructive saying has its 
origin in Indian trees. The banyan with its suspended roots 
and umbrageous branches, the peepul so similar to and yet 
different from the banyan, the favourite fig and the sacred 
margosa with its bitter fruit and medicinal leaves, the far famed 
nux vomica, the graceful areca palm and the graceless palmyra, 
with the imported cocoa, th^ endless variety of fruit and food 
trees yielding their produce in regular succession from one end 
of the year to the other, the world- wide known lotus and jes- 
samine, not to speak of countless shrubs and smaller plants, 
have enriched the proverbial literature of the land in no Small 
measure. No one can understand the eastern saying. “ The 
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righteous shall flourish like the palm/' who has not seen 
and studied the palmyra iii its native soil. Bare and graceless 
as it lookSt it is the most useful tree in the world. There 
is not a bit of it that is ever wasted. A whole cottage can 
be built with the materials yielded by the palmyra alone. 
I might write pages describing the uses of this valuable tropical 
palm. Civilization is its one great foe, and to it it will one day 
succumb. The cocoa palm which “ yields at the head what 
it receives at its foot,'* is literally the “ southern” tree, and is 
always an em blem of gratitude. A very rare occurrence is ‘‘ as if 
the fig tree blossomed /'this tree is peculiar in bearing without 
blossoms. The miser is compared to the nux vomica, “ Can 
the nux vomica become sweet, if watered with milk ? ” re- 
minds one of the Biblical saying ‘‘Can the leopard change 
his spots ? ” The margosa also bears a bitter fruit, but its 
bitterness is nothing compared with that of the nux vomica. 
Its bitterness becomes reconciled by habit, and so some 
apparently disagreeable persons. For “ the more the margosa 
is liked, the more does it taste like sugar-cane.” “ Even 
margosa oil will be useful in a time of need.” “ Will money 
paid for margosa oil taste bitter?” 

The English “ betel ” is merely a corruption of the Tamil 
vettrilai, * the empty leaf.’ The betel is not a native 
creeper, but an importation from Penang. It is a universal 
luxury after meals, when it is chewed with areca nuts and a 
little lime. It gives the tongue and lips a crimson hue, and 
is said to be an aid to digestion. The betel requires very tender 
cultivation. And so they say “like water to the betel and 
saffron to the prostitute.” In the saying, “ Leaves protect 
the tree and money one’s honour,” they seem to be aware of 
the botanical fact that leaves are lungs to a tree. The Tamils 
have different names for the different stages through which 
their staple food has to pass. In the field it is nel (paddy), 
when the husk is removed, it is arisi (rice), and when it is 
cooked, it is s6ru, “ What flows to the paddy flows also to 
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the grass ’’ may be compared to ** dogs eating the crumbs 
which fall from the table.** The Tamils ask, **who ever 
bated rice and one*8 husband ?’* Selfishness is well exposed 
by the following, ** the elder Bi8ter*8 property is rice, bother 
younger sister’s is bran.’* 

A few remarks on the purely human aspect of these pro- 
verbs will, it is hoped, be a fitting conclusion to this brief 
introduction. Laying aside all such sayings as are merely local 
and national, or embodying some popular prejudice or custom, 
let us consider those which are of a more or less universal 
nature, dealing with God, man, and morality. The ancient 
Tamil people seem to have been a highly moral race. They 
had a genuine admiration for truth and justice, honesty and 
humility, love and mercy, and abhorred every form of vice 
and hypocrisy. To a great extent their sayings must have 
been the results of their experience, as they ate in the case 
of the proverbs of other nations ; but there is also evidence 
to show that they explored the inner realm of motives, and 
sought a safer and higher authority for their utterances than 
the shifting sands of utility. The mowd instinct seems never 
to have been dormant in the Tamil mind. To it is the 
final appeal, rather than the outward and tangible result of a 
moral or merciful act. Many of these sayings can boar com- 
parison with those of the greatest sages the world has ever 
produced ; some are worthy of the Divine Teacher Himself. 

Philology has done a good work by proving the afl&nity 
of the Indo-European nations. But its work is not com- 
plete. Another and a greater Philologist than Max Muller 
has yet to appear who can by a still wider and deeper 
research prove that the Diwidian and the Mongol, the Hot- 
tentot and the South Bea Islander, and the ancestors of 
nations called Indo-European, once spoke the same language 
and uttered the same sounds for the same ideas. Proverbs, 
however, go still further. They l^ave already performed what 
Philology has yet to accomplish. Philology deals with words, 
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while Proverbs deal with thoughts. They euable iifl 
compare mind with mind, and thought with thought, 
speotive of the dress iu which the thoughts may be clothed* 
And as a striking fact we find that the Dravidian and the 
Aryan have thought and felt alike on moral as well as muu^ 
dane matters. They look up to the same ** Father,** appeal to 
the same Monitor/' assert the same virtues and condemn 
the same vices, notwithstanding the fact that the former is 
the more primitive branch of the human race. They have 
thus shared alike in the True light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

Proverbs therefore have a mission of their own. Reflecting 
the relics of the Divine image which was originally stamped 
on the progenitors of the race, they bring its scattered branches 
into closer relationship as members of one and the same 
family, binding heart to heart, and soul to soul, and make them 
exclaim in one united voice, ” God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face of the earth. ^ . that 

they should seek the Lord if haply they might feel after him, 
and find him, though he be not far from ewery one of us.” 
Beneath these marks of marvellous affinity, all distinctions of 
race and colour, and creed and clime vanish away. Even the 
boasted grandeur of advancing science leaps aside, and lays bare 
the human soul, in whatever part of the globe it may be, ever 
throbbing with the same moral emotions, struggling against 
the same foes, confessing a common weakness, crying for a 
common remedy, and also, let us hope, for a common Guru 
“ who can change the character.” 

4.--UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND POPULAR 
EDUCATION.* 

The importance of the subject I have chosen and the 
culties connected with the solution of a problem like that of 

* Beprinted from the Sditcatiofml Bemew„ l^oember, 1897. 
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popular education are such that it is only with very great 
diffidence I venture to offer a few notes for your consideration. 
Properly speaking, it is the University itself or some expert in 
education that must be expected to devise a scheme whereby 
the benefits of the University — the fruit of the tree of know- 
iedge which grows within its pale — might be brought within 
the reach of the masses. Still when I pass from village to 
village in the near neighbourhood of Madras and find that the 
stream — not certainly of learning and science properly so palled, 
but of knowledge useful for practical purposes which takes its 
source at the University — has not, even after the lapse of forty 
years, begun to flow among the villages, and affect, even in 
the least degree, the thoughts and ways of the masses, I cannot 
help feeling that the time has come for the authorities to 
consider the question of Uni>^er8ity Extension for this country. 
It is therefore as an outsider interested in the welfare of the 
people at large, that I desire to view the question from a 
practical standpoint, and offer a few suggestions on the rela- 
tion of the University to popular education, or the instruction 
of the masses. • 

It is now about seventy years since the genius of Sir Thomas 
Munro gave the first start to English education in this Presi- 
dency. Previous to this date, there seems to have flourished 
an indigenous education of a more or less religious nature. 
There were then about 12,000 native schools or with 

about 190,000 pupils, of whom 4,540 were females. Beckoning 
the population at 13 millions in 1826, there were about 15 per 
cent, of the people who could read and write. This speaks 
well for the Hindus as regards a general desire for religious 
education. The present perceatage is only five. It ought to be the 
other way. There has therefore been a marked decrease in the 
number of vernacular literates. The education which was 
formerly sought and paid for on purely religious grounds is 
little cared for in this utilitarian age. Beligious education, 
though in the vernaculars, does not pay. And the old pial 
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schoolmaster, once the terror of rural lads, is becoming quite a 
rara avis among the villages. The two millions who can now 
read and write their vernacular out of a total population of 35 
millions are almost wholly those who have received a modern 
'primary education. In other words, out of every 100 of the 
population in this Presidency, as many as 95 can neither read 
nor write. This is a state of affairs most discreditable to an 
ancient land like India. I do not think there is any country 
in Europe or America that shows so poor a return. The 15 
per cent, of 1826 ought to have gone up to 50 per cent., and 
not dwindled down to 5 as at present. In estimating the 
spread of education among the masses, the 81,000 English 
literates in 1891 ( when the last census was taken), or the 
about 85,000 who can read and write English at the present 
time, must be left entirely out of consideration. They merely 
represent the apex of a lofty cone at whose base lies a nation 
of 35 millions, with an impassable slope between the two. 

But coming back to the 5 per cent, who can read and write 
their vernacular, it must be asked, what is the Total amount of 
knowledge, worth the name, indicated by the term literates ? 
Very little indeed ; so little that it hardly succeeds in creating 
a desire for more. The foundation is too slender for a super- 
structure. But even granting that 5 out of every 100 Hindus 
do derive a little knowledge from their school -readers in th& 
days of their childhood, it must be admitted that they lose most 
of it as they advance towards adult life, and become no better 
informed than the 95 illiterates who surround them. Thus the 
whole nation is in a state of absolute ignorance. By ignorance* 
is not meant a state of barbarismb ordering on the brutal, but an 
ignorance of the most important facts and laws which are most 
essential to the well-being and improvement of the masses, an 
ignorance resulting in a dull monotony of life and thought 
extending over thousands of years, without change and without 
improvement, unless some trifling benefits are occasionally 
thrust on them from without. This is the case with the 55,00^ 
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villages in this Presidency, In the course of my rural work 
I have become acquainted, more or less familiarly, with the 
inner life and oircumstauoes of some 260 villages, in a neigh- 
bouring taluq and my description of the ignorance that prevails 
and the mistakes and errors it produces, will. I believe, be found 
true, in a large measure, of every village in South India. Whole 
pages mighfsbe written in proof of this universal ignorance. 
But a few salient features will suffice for our present purpose. 

The ignorance I refer to is to be seen in every depai^ment 
of life and thought. It haunts the villager from birth to death. 
To begin with, he is a perfect stranger to the fundamental laws 
of health. He knows nothing as to the real nature of the food 
he consumes. To him all food is alike nourishing, while quan- 
tity is invariably preferred to quality. Exercise, for its own 
sake, he detests. He builds his house without windows, as if 
fresh air and light were his mortal foes. To the Tamil poet, 

sanitation is a botheration." The mere sight of the vacci- 
nator is enough to scare away the mother and her terrified 
children. In the villager's private opinion, no patient ever 
returns alive from an English hospital. As regards the training 
and bringing up of his children, he has no right notions what- 
ever. He acts from impulse, not principle. Punishment is 
cruel and revengeful, not reformatory or love- inspiring. A 
child of five acquires the knowledge of adult life, while 
obscenity of speech gives spice to its talk. Though simple in bis 
habits and thrifty by nature, the villager has not learned the 
secret of successful investment. Surplus money is converted 
into jewels. It is estimated tbatS crores of rupees are thus 
locked up in this country. A marriage and a death often 
consume the villager’s savingarbf years and even launch him in 
debt; He boasts as much of his debts as of his property. 

Of the outside world, the vill^r remains in blissful ignor- 
ance. Why should the frog in the well trouble itself about the 
country’s affain^, is a favourite Tumil saying It is a matt^ of 
perfect indifference to him, whether 5,000 people have perished 
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by the submergence of an island, a whole city is being devastate 
ed by an epidemic or a member of the Legislative Council 
imprisoned for sedition. Crops, rain and taxes make up hisentire 
world, and in this he lives and moves from year to year. His 
thoughts seldom go beyond these favourite topics. Others he 
neither cares to question nor thinks worthy of his consideration. 
On the other band, he has bis own notions regarding the govern^ 
ment He does not care who it is that rules. It is all the 
same to him whether the ruling power be Hindu or Mussal- 
man, English or Russian. V It is all right whether Bama rules 
or Bavana^ I once asked an old villager whether he would 
like to be ruled by the Russians. “ What does it matter to me, 
Sir,” he replied, we must pay our taxes all the same." For 
to the Ordinary villager, taxes are the only tangible signs of 
the existing government. His mental horison is not wide 
enough to make him see the benefits conferred on him, such 
as security of life and property, improved irrigation and sanita* 
tion. He is therefore neither loyal nor disloyal, and is utterly 
at a loss to compare government with government. x\nd, as a 
matter of fact, he does not know why taxes are levied at all. In 
the absence of explanations to the contrary, he fancies that taxes 
are demanded for the support of the people who keep writing in 
the outcberries; and sometimes go about on horseback, while 
he is sweating from head to foot at the plough in his distant 
fields. Government red-tapeism is, to him, a perfect enigma, 
I have cften heard people remark, In the olden days when a 
tank burst, we called for stpcufichayet^ estimated the cost and 
put it right in a week ; but with this Government, it takes a 
year to repair a breach ; meanwhile, we lose a whole crop," 
He is fleeced on all sides. He can't get through a single transac- 
tion, such as the sale, purchase or mortgage of a piece of 
land, without being obliged to pay something in coin or kind to 
one or more officials concerned. In his ignorance and per^ 
plerity, he asktsT, why all this persecution ? Can't we do our 
business without all these enoumbrances ? Why should we walk 
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20 miles to have a sale registered ? “ These little things are 

great to little man." And as the Indian villager, with his 
already narrowed mind, broods on these and other kindred 
ills to which his flesh is heir, he gradually glides into a gloomy 
state of life, with nothing to relieve his monotony or cheer 
him on his toilsome journey, while his general ignorance 
prevents him from seeking means of mitigating the evil. 
Those who know anything of Indian village life, %nd view it 
from an enlightened standpoint, will, I think, admit that the 
picture is by no means overdrawn. 

Now with the ignorance of the masses, so appalling and 
universal, staring at us at every turn throughout the length • 
and breadth of ‘ South India’ and for that matter, throughout 
the whole Indian continent, such questions as the following 
naturally suggest themselves to every intelligent and earnest 
man. How is this ignorance to be dispelled ? How is the 
Indian villager to be provided with knowledge that will give 
him occupation for his leisure hours, open pp to his vision 
higher and nobler views of life and duty, and enable him to 
train his children in the way they should walk, to appreciate 
the laws of health and domestic economy, to obtain correct 
and satisfactory notions of the machinery of government, to 
gain an insight into the workings of natural phenomena at 
least in his neighbourhood, to take an intelligent interest in 
the events of the world and to perform the hundred 
other things which are the legitimate concern of an 
intelligent human soul ? Is he to remain in perpetual 
ignorance and be allowed to lead a life little better than that 
of ** dumb driven cattle " ? If not, who is to blame in the 
matter, and whose is the responsibility of remedying the evil ? 
I am sure no one will come forward to say that the condition 
of the masses is all that it ought to be and that no amelioration 
is needed on the lines indicated above. On the other hand I 
believe it is high ticne that those in whose hands lies the powor 
as well as the means to place useful knowledge within reach 
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this fiarposo, Onoe the erE is recK^ised^ the dixty to rBWins^l^ 
h bec<»iie6 imperatiTe. ^ \ v 

That Priioai?^ sohools with their ill-inforined and starving 
teadhers scattered but spartogl]^ over idbe lartd, ooeid eiw 
eopply this kaowlodge to the masses^ is a hopeless delusion^ 
Doriog the l^ast seventy years feey have enabled but 6 per 
oent. of tti| population to read and write^ their vernaeularl. 
The knowledge eommuiiioated is infinitesimal, and when we 
remember that it is children who are the pupils in these 
schools, libe ignorance of the adult population remains as solid 
as ever. Primary schools, therefore, are not the source 
whence the stream of knowledge is to flow to our teeming 
millions. But it may be asserted that these agencies place in 
the hands of the future adult the key wherewith he may 
unlock the treasures of knowledge and eventually make them 
bis own. To this I reply* that the disinclination of the 
literate villager for study and the poverty of vernacular 
literature in the matter of the supply of knowledge, soon moke 
the key rusty and useless, while in spite of schools, the 
traditional ignorance continues to enshroud the whole land 
from generation to generation, and the percentage of vernacular 
literates remains deplorably the same. Still it must be eonf^ed 
that such a state of things in any country, and more particularly 
in this ancient land of learningand literary ^ort, is most unsatith* 
factorf# It should not be allowed to continue a year longer If II 
can be helped. The masses must he taught and elevated and 
brought into more intimate contact with the educated few, andj 
through them, with tiieir rulers at the helm of the state; 
There must be a free and continuous oirculatioti of life ai^d 
thought between the educated classes and the ignorant massdiN 
In a word, the gulf that now exin^ and Wi|ens yeOr by jrlbur 
mui^ be bridged. ' ' ‘ 

To me it appears after some earful thought that the party 
mbkt fitted to dispel this ignorance of centuries andeSed a 

, 5 
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most salutary reform among the masses, is the Madras Univer*- 
sity. It may be asked, and with reason too, what has an 
august examining body in the metropolis to do with the massea 
of the land? According to the Act of Incorporation, the Uni- 
versity for this Presidency has been established for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, by means of examination, the persona 
who have acquired proficiency in different branches of Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, and of rewarding them by H^cademical 
degrees as evidence of their respective attainments, and 
marks of honour proportioned thereunto.** It may therefore be 
urged that the University as such has nothing whatever to do 
with the masses of the people. Though it promotes education by 
means of its examinations, the education is such that the masses 
can have neither lot nor part in it. It is quite beyond their 
reach. This I fully admit. But when we come to the ques- 
tions put to the candidates for degrees and the answers 
expected of them, we shall see that the well-being and educa- 
tion of the masses is one of the distinctly implied pur- 
poses of the University. Every candidate solemnly promises 
that to the utmost of his opportunity and ability he will 
support and promote the cause of morality and sound learn- 
ing, and that be will as far as in him lies, uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of his fellowmen.’* The pro- 
motion, therefore, of such lofty objects as morality and learn- 
ing, social order and well-being of men, is by the University 
solemnly entrusted to the graduates on whom it stamps its 
imprimatur year after year. In other words, the alma mater 
is expected to discharge this most important^ function through 
her alurmu She equips and fortifies her graduates and 
exti^aots from them the promise that what they receive with 
the one hand they will scattm: with the other. They are to be 
the light of the people's world, the very salt which is to give 
them their savour^ and preserve them from further putrefac- 
tion Hereiu lie# the possibility of University Extension; for 
The graduates are the channel through which the 
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stream of knowledge is to flow from the Uni^^rsity to t&e 
masses, ^he University by demanding the promise and flie 
graduates hy deliberately acquiescing in it, have committed 
themselves to the advancement of the people’s well-being in 
every possible way. A University which does not at least 
aim at this most desirable object ' falls far short of its ideal. 
The promise, indeed, is annually demanded and made. But 
there it liei, like the dry bones of Ezekiel’s vision, dead and 
inert, waiting to be breathed upon, into life and activity. 

But the great diflSoulty is the modus operancU, How are 
the graduates to communicate in some organised and systematic 
manner the practical knowledge they have acquired through the 
University by years of arduous labour, study and research ? Not 
by establishing schools ! These cannot reach the adult popu- 
lation, who, in the first instance, would.accept useful knowledge 
only through a speedy and less laborious method than a child’s 
three B’s. Not by vernacular books ; for 96 per cent, of the 
masses cannot read, and of the 5 who can, few have the taste 
for general reading and fewer still the means to cultivate any 
that they may have. I believe the only successful and efiScient 
means by which the masses may be informed and instmoted 
is a system of Popular Vernacular Lectures throughout the 
country. We hear frequently, and perhaps too frequently, of 
lectures and papers in the English language, and these, even 
in small and obscure mofussil towns, but seldom of any in the 
Vernaculars, unless it be for some political agitation. Lectures 
in the language of the people are the schools in which they may 
be effectually taught an infinite variety of knowledge. By 
attending such schools the villager will soon come to see that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in his philosophy,” by a knowledge of which he could rise in 
the scale of life, and letter himself and his surroundings. 

There is nothing novel or original in this proposal. It is 
mainly an endeavour to reproduce in India, on lines suited to 
the present condition and capacity of the masses, the Univer- 
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aity Exten^on movemeat af England and the Oontinent. 
AUhoagh iibis mo^^emeut met with some opposition at the 
commencement (as all movements do), it has since achieved 
a marvellous success. In some countries it has developed so 
fast as to become a distinct feature of their national life. In 
many oonl^Dental towns as well as in London, adult working 
men gather together by the hundred and pay to hear lectures 
on subjects in which they are specially interested. Why 
shonU it not be tried, at least as an experiment, in this country 
where it is so badly needed by the masses ? There can be no 
end to the number or variety of such talks to the people in the 
open air. Graduates may choose the subjects in which they 
are — not certainly experts — but fairly well posted. Taxes, the 
revenue system, irrigation, astronomy, geography, inventions, 
sanitation, food, agriculture, rain, alcohol, the various useful arts, 
the training of children, biographies of great and good men, engi- 
neering, ethnology, history, census returns, physiology, chemis- 
try, botany, philology and even politics may be lectured upon# 
By popular lectures, I do not mean abstruse papers, prepared in 
a pedantic language and read in a sing-song manner to a drowsy 
audience — but familiar talks in a colloquial style, spiced with a 
little humour and anecdote and apt illustration, th^t would keep 
even a dull rustic from going to sleep, andsit the same time 
awaken his slumbering intelligence and Ml his mind with stores 
of ' knowledge useful for his every-day life. 

The lectures I plead for are at the present time, if not for aU 
time, the only antidote to the universal ignorance of the 
peoplCf while the benefits to be 4erived from them will be all- 
important and far-reaching. They will first of all create a new 
taste for knowledge. Like a new savoury dish, every item of 
fresh information begets a 4esire for more.. When the villagers 
are told, for instapee, abogt the reasons for the imposition of 
taxes, by a gradjttate whoi bappesi^ to be a Revenue official, 
t!my will natural lil^ to kxm mende is utiliii|d, 

foi: what purposes iu wb^t prhJpurtioa, The lectures ^i^ll 
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Stimulate though The tillager who thinks of ollia* 

but his crops and cattle and the delay of rain, will be 
to direct his attention to other profitable subjects. A sifigM 
statement of the lecturer may start in the Carer's mind # 
train of thought, the results of which ho one may now be - 
able to estimate. Thinkers will rise from among the coih^^ 
mon people, who may cause even the educated to blush. 
The masses will be lifted from the depths, of their ignorance, 
error and degradation. They will enter an altogether 
new world. They will be made to understand the enors 
of many of their customs and ways of life. When they are, 
e. g., ooQvicced and warned that to sleep immediately after a 
heavy meah to eat till they belch, or as late as eleven in the 
night, to expose their persons to night air, to keep a cow-shed 
near their bed — all tend to shorten and embitter their life, (and 
this remark is further confirmed by a comparison of the 
average duration df English and Indian life,) it cannot but 
produce a most powerful impression on the hitherto vacant 
mind. What public and private education has not succeeded 
in accomplishing among the hiasBes during the last seventy 
years, will be achieved by popular lectures under organised 
management in a single decade, if it takes so long a lime at 
all. Lectures are stimulating, contagious and productive of 
immediate effect. Political agitators are well aware of this 
secret, and with them, therefore, the Platform, even more than 
the Press, is the 'favourite weapon by which they carry out 
their purposes. 

Besides these, there will arise a fresh stimulus for education 
itself. When interest has been roused in a village by a popular 
lecturer, the people will of themselves try to open night schools 
where they may learn to read and eve&tuaUy be able to didnk 
at the fountain-head of knowledge. Not being sobool-pupilSi but 
voluntary scho^rs, they will learn to value knowledge for its 
own sake, and seek a new delight in its acquisition and Use. 

As the lecturers will naturally endeavour to place ideals 
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before the masses, a spirit of healthy discontent with the 
present state of things will be fostered, and efforts will be put 
forth to realize the ideals which are constantly placed before 
them. The people will thus be led to seek the very best things 
in every department of life and unconsciously embark on a 
career of eulless progress. If lectures could be organised for 
women alsp to listen to women-speakera, and the women of 
India once catch the contagion of lecture-hearing, two parallel 
forces, mighty and irresistible in their march, would be created 
both propelling the great mass of the people on the same pro- 
gressive lines and for the same glorious ends. There will also 
be a healthy reaction on the lecturers theniselves, from among 
whom there will arise from time to time great and powerful 
orators, and all wall be forced to study and think about the 
subjects which they have selected for the instruction of the 
people, and this in its turn will produce a vigorous intellectual 
life among the educated classes. The lectures will also secure 
permanency in the shape of pamphlets on popular subjects^ 
popularly treated. On the whole, however, as Lord Playfair 
says, ** the main purpose of these lectures is not to educate the 
n^asSes, but to permeate them with the desire for intellectua 
improvement, and show them methods by which they can 
attain this desire. Every man who acquires a taste for learn- 
ing and is imbued with the desire to acquire more of it, 
becomes more valuable as a citizen, because he is more intelli* 
gent and perceptive. The most intelligent nation will in future 
be the greatest nation and our work is to do our part in per- 
meating the people with this general intelligence, which is so 
necessary for their prosperity in the competition of the world.” 
These lectures will gradually^ transform the scattered and 
divided peoples of India Into a single united nation, with a 
commpn life, a common interest, and a common end. 

But the lectures must be organised. Individual effort, how- 
ever commendalde, can never hope to discharge so stupendous 
a task. There would be neither uniformity nor durability. 
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Although the bulk of the work will ultimately and very 
properly devolve on the graduates themselves, some respoh* 
eible body like the University or the Government througli 
its Director of Public Instruction must take the initiative* 
For the movement must be carefully planned in all its details^ 
And wisely watched and guided. The directing body must be 
at the Presidency town, effectually controlling the movement 
so as to give it from the very commencemenc a steady and 
uniform development. There are about 4,800 graduates, with 
as many promises made but not yet fulfilled, who are scattered 
throughout the Presidency and are employed in various 
capacities, waiting for opportunities to serve and to be led. 
With a little encouragement in the shape of annual grants in 
Arrears for courses of lectures delivered during the year, many 
of them would willingly come forward to undertake so pleasant 
a task in the village or town where they might happen to be 
employed. The Government by ordering a small sum to be 
assigned annually, as a Popular Lectures Fund from Provincial 
or Local Funds, or both, could easily find the means of meet* 
ing this extra charge for so laudable an object as the educA* 
tion of tbe masses ; while the controlling body could draw up 
a syllabus for the information and guidance of the lecturers. 

To begin with, an experiment might be made in every Taluk 
town only (and there are About 160 such towns in the Presi- 
dency), in which the inspecting educational oflScer might be 
requested to invite lecturers for the next official year. The 
promise of grants would prove a sufficient inducement in this 
utilitarian age, not to speak of the value of returns and statis- 
tics as an indication of the popular pulse in regard to this 
tentative scheme. If then the movement succeeds in Taluk 
towns, the system might be gradually extended to the Unions, 
%otb major and minor, of which, 1 believe, there are up||ards 
of five hundred in our Presidency. Should the movetnent 
take on with the people, as I have reason to believe it will, 
And they begin to look upon it ^as a pleasant and instructive 
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feattire of village life, small feen might be charged for admis* 
sioo, pr what would be morp supoeaaful, a oolleotion might be 
takeo attho eodof the lecture I But these aad others like 
these are details that bad better be left in the hiimds of the 
controlling committee* I have merely hinted at the feasibi* 
lity ^ tb^^ipovement. I should like to suggest in this oon*^ 
necti^ that the interesting little pamphlets issued in suoh 
welcome profusion by the indefatigable Secretary of the 0* Tj. 
Society might form an excellent basis for the proposed popular 
lectures. 

I must now bring these remarks to a close. I have endeav* 
oured to show that with the exception of a very minute 
fraction of the population, namely, — the whole Presidency 
lies in the depth and darkness of ignorance ; chat Primary 
schools have done and can do little for the removal of this 
ignorance ; that the University alone, by means of its gradu- 
ates, could educate the masses of the people ; that this ia 
implied in its constitution and bye-laws ; that popular vernacu- 
lar lectures are the only means by which the graduates could 
convey to the masses, speedily and effectually, the valuable 
knowledge they have acquired through their ahm mater ; 
and that the help and encouragement of the Government 
is necessary to organise a movement by which the masses 
could be gradually lifted from their iguo^ce and degra* 
dation. 

I trust that His Excellency the Govepmr in Council will be 
pleased to consider this bumble proposal and mark his already^ 
wise and popular admihistraiion by the inauguration of a 
schema of instructiou for the. 35 znallions of people committed 
to his care* The eduoatioh ofthe masses, so often referred to* 
and emphasised in the edhoal^onal despatches, notably that of 
1854, jand yet so little realised by the existing methods, must 
be taken in^band with enthusiasm. Popular lectures, such as* 
1 plead for, mUst be repoguised 4a m essential "feature oft^ho 
educational policy p{ #ovemm€sit For, in the words of Lord 
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MatdtuiAy in hie fiuxicme of 1835, ** it ie i^fKMsiblh^^ ^ 

lie (tba»l ia, tho Britlab Qo^erument)^ with ottir limited 
to Attempt to educate the body of the people. We leuet 
present do our beat to form a class who may be interpreters be^ 
tiveen tui and the milUons whom we govern ; a class of persot^^ 
Indian in blood and colour^ but English in taste and opinioniy.^ 
in morals and in intelleet. To that dass we may leave it to 
refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich tboSe 
dialects with terms of science borrowed from the Western 
nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population* 
Sixty-two years have passed away since these pregnant worda 
were uttered, and yet the masses have not budged an inch on 
the path of knowledge Aud progress* If, indeed, knowledge ia 
power, and the possession of it promotes the wealth and happi- 
ness oia nation, then the gift of it, I submit, is tbe greatest' 
and most precious boon that a benign Government can bestow 
on m illiterate and subjugated race. 


S.— MADRAS UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

The subject of reform in the Madras Uuiversity is at pre- 
sent the one absorbing topic of the educated world in South 
India. Articles and letters are appearing almost daily in the 
local dailies and periodicals, embodying the varying views of 
veterans and educatlofiists interested in the progress of the 
University. We are all deeply indebted to the Honourable 
Dr. Bourne who has with remarkable courage and vigour 
taken advantage of tbe new epocdi in tbe history of our Ahm^ 
Mater and laid a scheme of refoim before the Senate an^ 
through it before the edimated publio^ Hr,. Bourne's propotsi^ 
to abolish tbe Matriculation Examination io favour of V' pre- 
wUegiate Examination " a year later, whiob in its 
do away with* the present E. A. Examination, and lead in three 
years to a pass B. A. Degree, and in five years to an Honours 
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B. A. Degree, making the M. A. an Honorary degree, baa 
seemed so radical on the face of it that iti is no wonder that it 
has raised a storm in the educational world and given rise to a 
lengthy and most interesting discussion. Like the fiscal policy 
of Mr. Ohamberlain, it has divided the thinking portion of the 
country into two distinct parties. It is urged, and with reason 
too, that unless the complete details of the whole scheme are 
divulged, the discussion is mainly in the dark# Still discussion 
of problems connected with higher education cannot be in vain* 
It educates and forms a healthy public opinion and ultimately 
lays' down the right principles on which alone a sound national 
education can be based and developed. My only qualification 
for dealing with the subject is that I am not connected with 
the educational department, and that my opinions are those of 
A practical on-looker, deeply interested in the educational 
advancement of my countrymen. 

To begin with, the present Matriculation Examination is 
the result of nearly half a century’s experience of the ablest 
educationists in South India, notably Dr. Miller, and does not 
differ materially from the Examination I passed just forty 
years ago, except as regards the omission of a Text book in 
English and the addition of elementary science ; it is the 
eame old test : and it has proved an excellent portal to the 
inner apartments of our University. The universal opinion is 
that most of the youths who have passed it are quite fitted to 
•enter on a University career. But there are some important 
defects in the test. The chief defect is the unavoidable 
eircumstance that it is condtuiWd in a foreign tongue. This 
great fact must be borne |o mind in everything connect- 
ed vdth this examination. For many years the results 
have been very poor, the passes seldom exceeding twenty 
percent. The largest number of failures is in English, and 
what is called General Knowledge. The reason is obvious. 
The youthful candidates find it almost impossible express 
thm ideas — ^whieh are for the most part crude and immature 
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— with unmistiakable clearaess and preeisioB in a language io 
which they do not think and which they do not habitually 
speak. Another defect is the lack of uniformity in the question 
papers and the marking of answers. The complaint every 
year is that one or more papers are unnsually stiff, and that 
there has been a “ slaughter of the innocents in one or more 
subjects. Another important defect is the omission of the 
Text-book in English. A good English book or two, including 
both prose and poetry, is an essential aid in the formation of 
character. The first two books of Cowper’s Task I had to read 
when fifteen years old, made a most salutary impression on 
my juvenile mind; I can even now repeat by heart whole 
passages of that exceedingly interesting poem. But now 
wretched manuals dealing with grammatical quibbles and 
verbal riddles — though useful in their proper place — ^have 
usurped the place of sound literature which can alone instil 
right principles of conduct and place lofty ideas before the 
dawning mind. Still another defect, in my humble opinion, is 
the raising of the minimum for each subject, and of the mini- 
mum on the whole for a first class. Compared with the 
minimum marks required for English and two other branches 
of the much severer P.A, examination, the minima required 
for Matriculation are, it must be admitted, far too high for 
young lads scarcely able to express themselves intelligibly in 
a foreign language. 

I have, however, already stated that the present Matricula- 
tion Examination is an excellent test on the whole and would, 
therefore, merely point out the direction in which it might be 
modified. First, the English Text-book must be restored ; 
then there must be a Seventh Form in addition to the Sixth 
in all High Schools. Candidates seldom pass in the first year 
in which they appear. If there were a separate column for 
failed matriculates who pass in a certain year, there would be 
a largo percentage of them. Owing to the foreign language in 
which instruction is given, and that chiefly by Indian teachers, 
% 
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I should advocate an additional year’s study for the Matricula** 
tioD Exanoination, This would even tally with the average 
age which lads have been matrioulating during the last 
decade* tJier.i 18. Beckoning seven years for the seven Forms, 
and four years for the preparatory classes, a child of six 
entering a^^chool for the first time ought to easily matriciilate 
in hie seventeenth year. Elementary Science must be separat- 
ed from history and geography. This is merely a return to the 
old state of things. Now, neither the one nor the other gets its 
proper attention and, as a necessary result, the failure's are 
disgraoeful. Last year, nearly 5,000 failed, out of a total of 
8,000, in General Knowledge alone. Another reform I venture 
to suggest is going back to the old minimum of 25% in each 
subject and 30% on the whole for a pass and 50% only for a 
first class. My idea is that by this means a very large number 
would take a first class. These might be admitted into Colleges 
for a University course; while those who pass in the second 
class should be considered to have passed the school final test. 
This may be considered a very radical proposal ; but we shall 
have the pick of the rising generation, somewhere about a 
thousand or more, well equipped to embark on a University 
career. For the latter class of pupils there might even be one 
or two extra optional subjects included in the Matriculation 
curriculum. Let us not be frightened by the small number 
that will thus enter the University in the first yean When I 
was at the Cambridge Senate House one day walehing the 
famous Mathematical Tripos Examination, 1 counted only 
sixty-seven candidates for aU England I 
Coming now to the F. A.iExamiuation, it would be a great 
disaster to haye this most useftd4est abolished. I do not think 
Dr. Bourne intends doing %way with this, the Interinediate 
Examination University: I believe bis idea is to modify 
it in such a wa^ ^ Matriculation 

Examination. If only be a change of name with a few 

desirable reforms. Befortn, ibe F. certainly needs, but not 

m 
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extinction. Forty y©iMP» «»go it wag merely n kln% of 
Matrioulaitian Bxaminattont but at preeent it is^ in mig^ 
respects, the same as the B. A. Examination of tfaatperiodi % , 
introduces the students to a higher and more classical English 
Literature, ancient history, without a knowledge of which ho 
man can be called educated, and an excellent discipline of ^ 
mind in the shape of higher mathematics. Formerly, Matricu- 
lates took their B. A. Degree without undergoing an Inlmt^ 
mediate Examination. It looks, indeed, as if we are now to gO 
back to the old state of affairs. The modem F. A. is the 
ancient B. A., while the modem B. A., by reason of bis 
specializing, is the ancient M. A. It is also most desirable that 
young men in the Mofussil who cannot migrate to the city or 
nearer towns, should spend at least two years with British 
graduates in a second grade college and benefit largely by 
their intercourse with men of superior culture and character* 
The F. A. is also the avenue for men intending to study 
medicine, teaching, engineering, and other professional arts. In 
most European Universities (and I have visitedT as many as 
eleven), there is always an intermediate or little-go examina- 
tion which the student ought to pass before he proceeds to his 
degree ; and is not a break in a four or even three years' 
monotonous course a welcome relief to the weary student i 
But, in spite of all that can be urged on behalf of the F. A* 
Examination, it does require some changes in its currioalum. 
Bifurcation is a thing utterly unknown in India. Even in the 
West it is a plant of comparatively recant growth* Every vil- 
lager in India is of opinion that his pial-school son ought one day ^ 
to bloom into a B. A.; and so the University authorities tbir^ 
that every candidate for a degree mv^^t be well up in subjects: 
for which he has neither ability nor aptitude. In this matter 
a correspondent in the Madras who signs himself 

Option,” has anticipated my views. I am of opinidh the»t it 
is in the F. A* Examination that bifuroatioh ought to begin. 
Excepting language, all the other subjects, pei^aps even history 
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being included, oughli to be made optional along with otheir 
subjects equally essential and valuable to mental discipline. 
Even in the London Matriculation, there are several optional 
subjects. I should like to seethe F. A. mathematics and 
physiology made optional along with logic, a classical language 
and a mt^em language, elementary mental science, ethics, 
natural history, botany and other branches of study which the 
student might choose, certainly at this stage of his educatioDy 
according to his taste and capacity. I ask in all seriousness to 
what practical use a candidate would put his knowledge indi- 
cated by 30 out of 150 marks in mathematics, physiology or 
history? Again, are all F. A. men going to become engineers, 
doctors, and antiquaries? Why compel young men to study 
what they intensely dislike and for which they have no mental 
aptitude ? Is that the proper course of a liberal education ? 
How many British graduates can solve a simultaneous equation 
or prove that similar triangles are to one another in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides T' I am sure a reason- 
able proposal like this will not be characterized as revolution. 
In a sentence my view is this, that, as regards the educational 
structure, let us make the base broad and solid, but the apex 
narrow. 

As an old graduate and Fellow and Chief Examiner of the 
University I have reason to complain that the education in our 
University is not as broad or complete as it ought to be. Is it 
not reasonable that a young man bearing the hall-mark of 
a University degree should possess some general knowledge 
and culture ? To begin with, of course, the defect lies at the 
door of our school education and then penelMtes our University 
course. I repeat what I have said elsewhere that in our 
University, for instance, a young man may become even a 
Master of Arts without the least conception of the faculties of his 
mind or their functions, The^generalcomplaint is that the judg- 
ment of our graduates is hot So well developed as their memdi^y. 
A B.A., it is said, knows no other bird but a crow. Distance or 
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height, h&canuot measure by sight ; of the most eauf^on tteg 
in the world he has little or no knowledge. Ho natural history IS 
taught in our schools. Cannot such a state of things be retni^ 
died, and the Indian graduate be made a being with greater 
knowledge and bioader culture? Why should not mental 
science of a merely elementary rikture be made compulsory for 
the B. A. course ? In the University of Copenhagen, the first 
year is invariably devoted to the stddy of philosophy. As to 
the Honours and Pass courses, I sl^e with Dr. Miller, that 
the present M.A. is a real B.A. With honours. One special 
argument strikes me which cannot be ignored. How are we to 
distinguish between the Pass B.A. and the Honours B.A. ? Is 
not the ** M.A.’' affixed to the name more clear and effective 
than the cumbrous way of saying B. A. with Honours ” as in 
London and elsewhere ? 

With regard to the University itself I think one or two 
changes are necessary. Ours has long been the model 
University of this counury. Its degrees are valued all over India. 
The high standard of its testa is an acknowledged fact. Even 
the University Commission in their report scarcely criticised 
its methods and tests. Of its 10,200 graduates, not a few have 
risen to positions of eminence and bear a similar ratio to those 
of European graduates who have similarly distinguished 
themselves in their several walks of life. But like everything 
else a comparatively young University like ours has much to 
improve. 

First, as to its constitution. When the weeding out of the 
Senate was being discussed, our senators claimed at least 150 
Fellows; against this, the Government of India by their 
Universities Act sanctioned only 100, plus five ex-officio 
Fellows. How what has been done? Madras has gone the 
other way ai^d reduced even the 100 to 85. Of the 85 ordinal^ 
Fellows some 20 may well be honorary Fellows, by reason 
of their high position and general inability to attend meetings 
of the Senate ; while out of the honorary F#ows, a similar 
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uumber miglil well l)e ordiimry Fellows by veasoti of their 
coaoeotm With edueatioQ or their ability to attend maetiogi 
and te>ke an active part in the deliberations of the Senate^ 

Be^t as to its teaching. On the Oontinent and also in Seotr 
landr every University is a teaching University, Ours like 
liOndbo is a mere e^^amining body. Before even the establish* 
fnenf of the library I should like to see the Senate House put 
to better use than mere Convocations and Examinations, by the 
establishment of post-graduate or even ordinary lectures for 
the commop benefit of all candidates for degrees. Prominent 
men might be invited from Britain and America to lecture on 
Literature, Science and ^Esthetics. Snob lectures would draw 
all students together and ^entually form a national asprt^ de 
corps and stimulate self-culture and original research. There 
are certainly a host of things* under heaven which are not and 
cannot be taught within College walls. Until our University 
rises to the occasion and assumes this its legitimate fanetioui it 
Mrill remain but a University in name, with no life or vigour of 
its own except to obey the orders of Government. 

And lastly, a word as to its faculties. Some time ago Br* 
Bourne pleaded for a Faculty of Science. I hope it will brp 
long be an accomplished fact. I plead for a Theological Faculty. 
To tell the truth ours is a godless University. In their extreme 
eagerness to practise neutrality in matters religious, our senators 
bafe run to the opposite pole, and assiduously encouraged all 
learning except that which relates to God, the soul and eternity. 
These are vital problems, the earnest investigation of which 
every University ought to. aim as its ideal. •* Of what avail is 
knowledge/' says the Tamil |ioet, if the worship of God is not 
inculcated ? Already is being taught through the 

vernacular Texi-boolp feuaa tije Makiculation up to M. A. 
They are simply, huuey*^ecmb^ with mythical fables and 
devout praises of XM j^h ^ee great religions of 

the world, and iSIhriBflaigdty 

whose votarie^i^jFlflto n to carefully Wlu^ed by 
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the sti^dents of tbe University. Experts in these theologies 
and in Ck>ix)parative Beligion might be appointed to examine 
in these most important subjeets, as in mathematics and otbc^ 
sciences. The Bombay University has just adopted the London 
B. D. Examination and invites Indian candidates to appear for 
it. But what would be far better for a model University like 
ours is to have its own religious faculty, a Board of studies iii 
Beligion and a religious degree-examination of its own. 1 
believe the Punjab University, the latest incorporated one in 
India, has an examination for the Bachelor of Oriental Studies 
Degree. My proposal is not too far in advance of the day. It 
is our University modelled after European systems, that is far 
behind the Oriental genius for religious culture. In India, 
from days of yore, learning has never been divorced from reli- 
gion. In fact, knowledge worthy of the name, has always 
meant in India, merely, knowledge of God. And of all people, 
th^efore, Indians must persevere and demand that a Faculty 
of Beligion should be formed at a critical period like this when 
the University is undergoing a salutary reform. 


6.— MR. GLADSTONE. 

To describe the public life of Mr. Gladstone is to write the 
history of England during the last sixty years, — probably to the 
end of the present century. As a statsencan, thinker, orator 
and financier the Grand Old Man has so long loomed before 
the public view, that, whether in ofi&ce or opposition, in the 
quietude of his study or on the public platform, hia extend- 
ed career has become almost identical with the growth andi. 
development of the English nation. For the welfare of that 
nation he has lived and laboured with as much zeal and ear- 
nestness as if its frowns had no more effect on his devotion to 
its interests than its smiles could make it more intense. And that 
nation, though often moved by the wave of a reactionary senti«^ 
meat against its illustrious leader, has again and again placed its 
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destinies in liis hands and submitted its affairs to bis*guidanee^ 
so that in his eighty-fourth year Mr. Gladstone is for the fourth 
time Premier of England. His name faaiS become a household 
word tisroughout the British Empire. The interest of the 
pubiio in the welfare of the veteran Premier is so great, that even 
the slightest indisposition is wired to all quarters of the globe. 
Mighty and momentous problems are awaiting immediate solu- 
tion. Wales is clamouring for the disestablishment of its 
church, as the first step towards religious equality throughout 
the Empire, while the long-looked-for Home Buie Bill for 
Ireland has already been presented to the House of Commons. 
Other questions of a more or less vital importance are also 
pressing themselves on the attention of the octogenarian 
chief. England is on the eve of a glorious reform ; and the 
Statesman who has already conferred on his country many a 
priceless boon is once more occupied with the execution of a 
programme, at c^noe bold and brilliant. And let us hope that 
his life may be spared for a few years longer for the salvation 
of Ireland and the promotion of reform in the British Empire* 

So much by way of preface. But the purpose of this paper 
is not so much to consider the political career as to discourse 
on the personal character of Mr. Gladstone and the ^lutaa*y 
lessons it is calculated to impress on the minds of young 
Indians who are preparing themselves for the toils aud prizes 
of public life in this country. Character, however, eauuot be 
divorced from life. The two act and re-aofe on each other* The 
growth of life is essential to the development of chabtoter. In 
order, therefore, to form a more or less faithful estimate of the 
great Statesman's character^ it is necOssary to take a cursory 
viewofhts aventfullife. / ^ 

Mr. Gladstone was bdrii aii Iii#erpool in the year 1890 , 
Though au Englishman by birth and education, tbe Premier is 
descended from ah anciaiit Scotch fahiiiy which before migrat- 
big to L lacashiect h^aa known at the Gbdstanest It is peculiar 
that in the caseOf <me who loves England no less than Scotland^ 
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fialMt ^tmtrjr ikilc^etber claim bim aa ^ 4>WE.^. 
lalhct was Sir Joha Gladat»oE6« one of tb^ merchaoti pri^oii 
of Liverpool, afterwards a Baroiiet and an M. P.# who died Et 
advanced a^e of 87, making ample provision for each .of hj^ 
obildren. Mr. Gladstone was sent to £ton at 12 years ot%0^ 
According, to contemporary testimony, be was then the ‘‘ prefr 
tiest . little boy tbat ever went to Bton.” In this fasbionaPe 
school the future premier worked hard at classics, and studied 
mathematics during holidays. While at school, young Gladr 
stone was known as the pious, pure-minded, courageous; and 
humane youth, exerting his iofluence on all who came into 
personal contact with him. Be took no delight in games, but 
he was fond of soulliug and taking long, rambling walks in the 
delightful neighbourhood of Windsor. Of the Eton Debating 
Society he was a prominent member. His maiden speech be- 
fore this juvenile body oonninenced with the significant words ; 
** §^r, in this age of increased and increasing civilization/’ 
When 18 years old, the youthful student started a paper 
which he called the “ Eton Miscellany,*' and which he con- 
ducted with remarkable ability till he left school. One fellow- 
student remarks about him at this time, ** Gladstone is no 
ordinary individual ;** another, the late Bishop of Saliaburji 
says, I was a thoroughly idle boy ; but 1 was saved from 
some worse things by getting to know Gladstone.*’ 

After this promising scholastic career, Mr. Gladstone read 
lor six, months under private tutors. In October, 1828, he enters 
^ Christ Church College at Oxford. Here he numbered among 
his fellow-Btudants, young men who afterwards became dish 
tinguUbed as bishops or statesmen. An orator frorp Cambridge 
visited Oxford about this time, and having met Mr. Gladstop^# 
wrote as follows The man that took i^fmost wasj^^p 
youngest Gladstone of Liverpool— I am sure a very aupei^pr 
persop.’* At Oxford, Mr. Gladstone was ** alike in study 
conduot a teodel undergri^oate/’ He studied Mathematica 
as weM .as OJiteaios hppors in bpt|. The.op^li;^ 
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study must have given his gifted mind an excellent discipline* 
It is usually complained in this country that students have ta 
acquire knowledge through a foreign tongue. But at Oxford it 
was worse. The student there had to bring up a score of Greek 
and Latin, authors whose works he should have mastered very 
completely, besides the histories of Greece and Rome, Ethics, 
Logic and Divinity. The object of the examination was tn 
test not so much the student/s mere skill or knowledge, as bk 
power of mastering his authors intelligently and usefully and the 
way in which he had been reading during his stay at College. 
Besides fortifying his mind with this rigorous but healthy 
exercise, Mr. Gladstone attended lectures on Hebrew, and 
Aristotle, the father of philosophy. 

For a short time Mr. Gladstone was a prominent member^ 
and latterly Secretary and President of the Oxford Union. It 
was at the meetings of this Society that the torrent of eloquence 
which has rolled through sixty long years with irresistible 
force, made its first feeble beginnings. Oxford was then as> 
now a most congenial soil for the growth of the Toryism which 
the student had inherited from his father and grandfather, and 
learned to admire in the teaching and policy of his grea|i master 
Canning. Bishop Wordsworth who knew him then, remarked 
that he “ felt no less sure than of his Own existence that Glad* 
stone would one day rise to be Prime Minister of England.’^ 
Thus the youth was father to the man. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
were all directed against innovation of whatever kind in Church 
or State. As in duty bound, he opposed all liberal measures, 
notably the great Reform Bill of 1832. He was a firm believer 
in oligarchy ; that is to say, that the privilege of Government 
was the birth^right of the few. The people should have no 
voice in the ni|ciDg or unmaking of laws. Such in brief was 
his creed. But the severe discipline he went through at 
Oxford during three years exercised a most salutary effect on 
Ms mind. It ]^oduofed an almost excessive efaotness in the 
ftatement of propositions, a haKt of rigorous definition, a micro- 
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«oopi<3 oare in the choice of words, and a tendency to analy^ 
every sentiment and every pbrasOi and to distinguish vn&H 
intense precaution between statements almost exactly similat*^ 
From Aristotle and Bishop Butler and Edmund Burke be 
learned the value pf authority, the saoredness of law, the 
danger of laying rash and inconsiderate hands upon the ark 
of State. In the political atmosphere of Oxford be was 
taught to apply these principles to the civil events of 
his time, to dread innovation, to respect existing institutions, 
and to regard the Throne and the Church as inseparably 
associated by Divine ordinance.** 

As at Eton so at Oxford Mr, Gladstone was well-known as the 
pious student. No one read the Bible more than he, or knew 
it better. Of his companions, a secular-minded fellow-student 
remarks, Gladstone has mixed himself with the St. Mary 
Hall and Oriel set, who are really, for the most part, only fit 
to live with maiden aunts and keep tame rabbits.** After 
leaving Oxford Mr, Gladstone travelled six months in classic 
Italy bent upon devoting his great talents, of which no doubt 
he was now fully conscious, to the service of his Master, but 
his father prevailed on him to seek election and enter Parlia- 
ment. Had Mr. Gladstone had his choice and entered the 
ministry, the life of England’s greatest Archbishop would still 
be unwritten. 

In 1832 — when only 22 years old — Mr. Gladstone present- 
ed himself as a candidate for Newark and issued bis first 
manifesto in which he defined Liberalism as a desire for change 
which produced along with partial good, a melancboiy 
preponderance of mischief.** He was returned at the head of 
the poll, but did not take his seat till January, 1833, when the 
first Eeformed Parliament met for the first time. ^ The Liberals 
of course were in the majority, but the Tories, always a compact 
and solid body were led by the great 8ir Bobert Peel. Then 
as now the sodial eondition of Ireland occu^ed the attention 
of Government, along with slavery in the colonies, and the 
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misery of tiie poor in BoglAnd. Mr, Gladstone iaAdo W# 
maiden speeOh in reply to one of the Government resolutions an# 
graoefolly defended his father who had been attacked as a cruel 
.slave^pwner. He soon made his maik in the House which he 
has continued to adorn, astonish and command for quite tw<y 
gdnetations. For, wittiin two years of bis entrance into Parlia* 
ment« the young member vras appointed junior Lord of the 
3?reasury and thus became a member of Government in the^ 
25th year of bis age. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, did not j^ive up his studies for <he 
sake of his Parliamentery duties. To both he paid diligent 
attention. Homer and Dante were his constant companions ; 
he also found time to go through the whole of St. Augustine’a 
Works. It was at this time that his intimate and life-long* 
friend, the late Bishop of Oxford, addressed him a characteristic 
letter, from which an extractor two may be given. “There 
is no height,” writes Dr. Wilbevforce, “to which you may not 
fairly rise in this country. You may at a future day wield the 
whole Government of this land; and if this should be sOf of 
what extreme moment will youvpast steps then be to the real 
usefulness of your high station. If there has been a;sy com- 
promise of principle before, you will not then be able to rise 
above it ; but if all your sieps have been equal, you will npt 
then be expected to descend below them. I say this to ycu^ 
in the sad conviction that almost all our public men act from 
the merest expediency ; and that from this conventiailkal stand* 
ard it must be most difficult for one living and acting amongsir 
them to keep himself clear. I would have you view yourself 
as one who may become thC' head of all t|ie better, feelings of 
this country ; and suffer me t<f!a4d that a deep and increasing^ 
personal religidhimtist be the root of that ffrm and un wearied 
consistency in right, which I have ventured thus to press 
upon you/' Thus, Mr Gladstone wae early looked upon aa 
the heir-apparent, as it were, to the Premiership of England. 

Just about this tithe there was a great revival in the Church 
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and Mr; Olcidstone, anricwii to divert ^ t^ cnrre|ft^,of ‘ddOJ^^ 
versy intd ib proper <^banuel^ published in 1638< hie great wilMt 
on “ The State in its relations with the Church.’* It crcetfedJt 
gre^ sensation! His fundamental principle was that the 8ta|f 
bad n> eonscieooe and was. therefore, responsible for the inculoa** 
tion of a partiealar religion, which the State was awards 
was based on truth. Within a short time, the work reached 
a third edition. Baron Bunsen, a great Statesman of the 
day, remarked, “ Gladstone is the first man in England as 
to intelleotual power.” Even the brilliant essayist MScaulay 
wrote a critical review of the work and described the young 
author as the rising hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories.” 

In 1839, at the ripe age of 30 — an excellent example to all 
Indian young men — Mr. Gladstone married the eldest daughter 
Oi a Welsh Baronet, Sir Stephen K. Glynne, of Hawarden 
Castle, Flintshire. Sir Stafford Northcote, a former Secretary 
of State for India, gives the following contemporary estimate 
of Mr. Gladstone’s position in the political firmament of 1842: 
** TherO is but one Statesman,” he says, •* of the present day 
in w1k>ci I have entire confidence; and with whom I cordially 
agree, and that statesman is Mr. Gladstone. I look upon 
him as the representative of the party, scarcely developed its 
yet, though secretly forming and strengthening, which will 
stand by all that is dear and sacred in my estimation, in, the 
struggle which, I believe, will come one day between good and 
evilj order and disorder, the church and the world ; and I see a 
very sraaU band collecting around him and ready to fight 
manfully under bis leading*” 

Mr. Gladstone now began to address himself to business- 
like problems and advocated Free trade, andjhis varied 
asserted themselves in almost every branch of public Ufe^lMI a 
naJbural result of which be becomes a member of the CJkbhuet at 
the early age df 33. He was made President of the Board cl 
Trade* Bs* only a year later, Mrv Gladstciie found InmseU 
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in a oritioal position. The Government proposed to increase 
the grant to the Irish College at Maynooth^ — a question which 
he determined to study outside the walls of the Cabinet, and 
this he did by resigning his office, in spite of the protestation 
of his colleagues and friends — a rare example of independence 
of thought and action and a complete negation of self. It 
was now clear to his foes as well as friends that the young 
Statesman was no sordid place-hunter, but at the same time 
‘^a visionary not to be relied on or reckoned with.** Some 
even thought he had inflicted a lasting injury on his political 
career. But this was not to be. In 1845, a great potato 
famine prevailed in Ireland and Mr. Gladstone was brought in 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies. But the Free-trade 
principles he had recently adopted cost him his seat at Newark, 
but he succeeded in getting the Corn Laws repealed and Free 
Trade asserted as the gospel of commerce. Though he 
lost Newark, a better seat was in store for Mr. Glad- 
stone. In 1847, he was elected for Oxford University which 
was then considered the most covelted prize of public life. 
This seat he held till 1865* Mr. Gladstone’s path to liberal- 
ism was now becoming more and more defined. He still 
clung with his old tenacity to existing institutions and prac- 
tices, but at the same time advocated proposals and reforms 
which were purely of a Liberal complexion — evidently a 
period of transition through which the young minister’s life 
was now passing. The sudden death, however, of his great 
chief, Sir Robert Peel, broke up the party, and gave Mr. 
Gladstone another step in his advance towards the Liberal 
ranks. 

Mr. Gladstone visited Naples in the Winter of 1850 and in- 
stead of confining himself to those amusements that abound 
in Naples, instead of diving into volcanoes and exploring ex* 
cavated cities, we see iiiaa going to courts of justice, visiting 
prisons, descending into dungeons, and examining great 
lumbers of the eases of unfortunate victims of illegality and 
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io]Q8tic6» with a view afterwards to enlist public opiuiua iH 
the endeavour to remedy those abuses.*’ The fact was tbal 
the Neapolitan king had banished or imprisoned about 
persons on mere obarges of political disaffection and treated 
them with the utmost cruelty in the public prisons. Mr. 
01ad8tone*s humanity was stirred to its depths and he ad^* 
dressed an open letter to Lord Aberdeen which created quite» 
a sensation throughout Europe. It is said that this and sub' 
sequent letters played no inconsiderable part in the formation 
of the present Kingdom of Italy. 

From this time forward we find Mr. Disraeli appearing on 
the scene. A new Government was now formed, in which Mr. 
Gladstone was for the first time made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His first budget was laid before the table of tbe 
House on April 18th, 1853 — a memorable evening when the 
speech with which it was introduced lasted five hours and held 
the House spell-bound. The great assembly felt that a master 
of figures had made his advent applying the charms of 
rhetoric to grim finance and clothing with flesh and blood 
the dry bones of tax and tariff. Gladstone’s place as the first 
financier in the realm was now indisputedly fixed. But the 
unfortunate Crimean war which followed this incident upset 
everything and filled England with dismay and disorder. The 
members of tbe Cabinet — being partly Whigs and partly Peel- 
ites — were not united. The Whig cry for war against Bussia 
prevailed, and the Government at last drifted into war, the 
horrors of which are still fresh in the memory of many now 
living. A new Cabinet was formed with a liberal chief at its 
head, and Mr. Gladstone took office under him for the first 
time. But he had to resign almost immediately. ** His sympa* 
tbies were with Conservatives, his opinions, with Liberals ; a 
dangerous dichotomy,** adds his biographer, ** for both parties 
involved.*' He had however a dear price to pay for his^ adhe* 
fiion to Liberal principles. For, in 1865, be was turned out of 
Oxford ; but not long after he was returned by South Lancashire 
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Mr. tiow high in power. Shrewd atad iMBtuteii perfedi 

Ulster of Sarcasm aad polid<ml maDoeuvre, the Hebrew leader^ 
fitBt tlirned the Whigs out oo a proposal of Beform audthen> 
txroughtup the very same proposal with a few more r^ioal 
additions, and got it passed. At this juncture Lord Derby 
died <tndMr. Disraeli became Prime Minister. It was now 
that) Mr. Gladstone brought forward his famous resolutions 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, in an eloquent 
speech of three hours, containing, it is said, not one sing'e 
superfluous word. Mr. Disraeli was defeated and Mr. 
Gladstone Ipsame Prime Minister for the first time. This was 
in the year 1868. He ruled England six years. 

Beginning with the abolition of the Irish Church as a State 
establishment, Mr. Gladstone introduced reform after reform 
in connection with tenant-rights, and education in Ireland^ 
vote by ballot, ecclesiastical titles, religious tests in the 
Universities, popular education and the purchase of commis^ 
sions in the army. As an instance of Mr. Gladstone's singular 
boldness it maybe stated that when the bill for the abolition 
of the purchase of military commissions was throwp out by the 
^ Lords, he discovered by a happy coincidence that the right of 
purchase was held by a royal warrant and accordingly advised 
the Queen to rescind it— which was done— to the inflmte rage 
of the Upper House. It was during his first premiershipi tbikt 
the celebrated * Alabama V question came up. America euid 
England bad had a long and wearisome dispute about the 
injustioe of allowing a privat^r named * ^ 

perpetrated repeated outrage on American veseels» Prom a 
war of words they were in danger of resorUhg^^ of 

swords. the moral genius of the Premier rose to the 
oceasioii. He submitted-^ diffeirenise to an Internatipnai 
Council wbioh mbt at Gepeva and its ver(hct--r^against 
England. Though Bpglaidi had^iito indemnity, the 

horrors of war iptolviag: to Im o£ tousandti of lives, N*he 
mm^ of many tore aii4 an optoy of miUioas of poundsi 
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were tod e obeck plaeed upon eiTiiiised naUtoli r^toSt^ 

ieg to the birbartoe arbitrament oi the tword. : * ^ * ; 

Mr. ISladato^p brotigbt k aDother Jrisli MU, ^xid 
defeated by a narrow majority of only 3 vptee, be eontlDued^- 
to bold the reina of power til) tfae nest Oeneml Eleolion when, 
the Tories were returned with a majority of forty ^sir. Mr; 
Gladstone now resolved to retire* He had laboured incessant^ ' 
ly for 42 years. An Elarldom was offered him, but he declined 
the honor, preferring rather to be the Peopk’s man. For a 
time he retired indeed info private life, but the^^ exigencies of 
politics, and the straitened oircumstanoes of bis party, com* 
polled him to issue once more into the arena of public life. 

While in opposition, Mr. Gladstone published several able 
pamphlets, chiefly on theological subjects. Of bis pamphlet 
on ‘ Vatican decrees' alone 126,000 copies were sold in a few 
weeks. The national mind which in 1874 had longed for a 
breathing time, was now turning once again towards the 
Liberal cliief. The great Eastern Question was darkening the 
eastern sky. Owing to a revolt in Bulgaria, the Christians of 
this province bad been outraged and massacred by the Turkish 
soldiers, and Bussia had declared war against the Sultan. Mr« ^ 
DisrSi^i was about to plunge England into a second Crimeaii 
whirlpool. Bixt Hr. Gladstone rushed forth from his studiOa 
at flawarden, %nd by both voice and pen, succeeded in stem- 
ming the tide, and averted the calamity of toother war. When 
the general ell'ction took place in 1680, the Liberals were 
returned with an overwhelming majerity, and Mr. Gladstone 
at their head. 

Ireland with her woes and crimes, was the chief burden dl 
the second administration. The Irish leaders would make no 
terms with any party which refused them sell-governmenl^ 
After being imprisoned to secure the peae# of Ireland, to# 

* nnerowned king * and his followers were released. !n!iia led 
to the resignation of the Irish Secretory. His successor and 
Secretory were then murdered in cold blood Phmnto Park* 
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This outrage was followed by a Crimes Aofc of the utmost 
rigour. To add to all these troubles, the bombardment of 
Alexandria was distasteful to many Liberals no less than the 
Prime Minister himself. Eeaction set in. And in 1886, 
<3rovernment, as it were, courted its own defeat on the Budget, 
when the Marquis of Salisbury became Prime Minister for the 
first time. But the ensuing elecdon shewed that the great 
Ex-Premier still retained bis hold on the nation and that the 
new Government was a short-lived one. For it resigned at 
the opening of Parliament and Mr. Gladstone once more 
kissed the hands of royalty and became Premier a third 
time. 

It now leaked out that the venerable leader had fully espous- 
ed the cause of Home Eule. He had been studying the Irish 
problem ever since he entered Parliament and was now con- 
vinced that nothing short of Home Eule would remedy the 
evils of that miserable island. But this policy cost him the 
best of bis followers, among whom were John Bright, Lord 
Hariiington, Lords Derby and Selborne, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Trevelyan, who entered into a working alliance with the 
Tories and were called the Liberal Unionists^ In this ex- 
tremity Mr. Gladstone advised the Queen to dissolve Parliament 
and then appealed to the country. The electorate was called 
all of a sudden to support what it bad till then been taught to 
condemn. Of course, the Tories were returned with a decided 
majority of one hundred ; and Mr. Gladstone resigned. 

To quote the words of his biographer, “ Mr. Gladstone now 
76 years old, entered on an extraordinary course of physical and 
intellectual effort with voice and pen, in Parliament and on 
the platform, on behalf of the cause, defeated but not aban- 
doned, of Self-Government for Ireland. The exuberance of 
bodily and mentid activity, the fertility of argumentative re* 
eource, and the copiousness of rhetoric which he threw into 
the enterprise, would have been remarkable a*t any stage of 
public life ; but continued into his 62nd year they are little less 
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than miraottloBS.’* And by Ibis ineeasant and all bat icdmobi' 
louB effort tbis wonderful man has brought the oouotry~tbat 
is the greater pe^rt of electors— into sympathy with bis poli^; 
We now reach the present time. Only a few months higog 
when Parliament was dissolved and a general election took 
place, the Liberals were returned with a majority of forty ; and 
Mr. Gladstone is once more the Prime Minister of England. 
He has not only a very small working majority, but has to 
contend with different parties in the Liberal camp. But hia 
faith is strong and his fervour deep ; and we may hope that 
more than one mighty reform may be the crowning termina- 
tion of a long and illustrious career. 

We have now hastily and imperfectly traced the life and 
career of England's greatest son. We have followed him to Eton 
and Oxford, and thence to ParUament and the Cabinet. Let us 
now turn our eyes for a while on bis character, and consider 
some of the most prominent features, remembering the poet’s 
words that the lives of great men all remind us that we can 
make our lives sublime.” A whole volume might be devoted 
to the study and analysis of a character so rich and complex, 
and so full of lessons for the rising generation. 

The feature that is sure to strike first is the Premier’s 
laboriousness. If Johnson was a giant of literature, Mr. 
Gladstone is a giant of labour. As a pupil at School and as & 
student at Oxford, he was famous for his studious habits. At 
Eton, he was called in the language of that School, a 
* sap.* Nothing could interrupt his regular hours of study at 
Oxford, Although nature has endowed Mr. Gladstone with 
extraordinary talents, he owes his greatness no less to the 
incessant activity of bis mind and body. It would be diffioult,^ 
if not impossible, to meet with a public man in England who 
has laboured so hard 'and so continuously during a long 
period of 70 years. In the midst of the din and bustle ot 
political life, iii*tbe midst of the pressing and harassing cares 
of statesmanship, in the midst of travel involving phaogmg 
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cir^umsliaiio^ and pablio 6cigagem^td»i,'iii the midaft 

giMt preparations for the effeotual carrying oiit of bills in 
the face of determiii^d opposition, Mr. Oiadstone has always 
found time to oulti?ate his literary tastes and publish to a 
wohderiog public the results of his deep research and: thought. 
He Is not the gr^uate that wraps up his books in his aca* 
detnic gown after Convocation is over. Mr. Gladstone’s real 
student life began where the average often ends. It has con- 
Mhued even to the ninth decade of his life. During the recent 
election when his prospects were trembling in the scale, he 
wrote with his own hand some 30 pp. of Ms. on an abstruse 
subject and forwarded it to the Oriental Congress. Since 
then he has written an elaborate and effective reply to the 
Duke of Argyll’s article on ‘-Home Rule’' in the North 
Amerioau Review. Hardly has the public begun to digest .the 
contents of this contribution, before Reuter wires bis lecture at 
Oxford on “ Medieeal Universities,” which he has since care- 
fully revised, for the Press. His recent tours through Wales, 
marked by extempore speeches as well as risky excursions in 
the snows of Snowdon, indicate very clearly that labviur of 
mind and body for its own sake has become a part of his 
nature, yea, of his very being. Mrv Gladstone has evidently 
lived on the principle that he rests most who works most. 

By ceaseless rotation," says the poet, ** all that is exists.* 
He epilts in labour, seeking relaxation in mere change of 
labour. It may be urged that his iron constitutiou explaiiis 
tbe mystery of his laboriousnass. But even of this 1*^00 fabric 
he is himself the builder. At forty or foifty-five the career of 
many a promising lodian cdfon terminathi^^ t^ dis- 

appointment of his friends aiM adtn’rerai^hitemany a brilliant 
and highlyigifted young hian, unwilUbg to ai)y force of 
labour to the pfomptingsof: bis gecius, leads a listless, useless 
life, until he flodt himseff lost in the crowd. This vcmaricabie 
feature of Mr.< Qr^stones character teaches Us that though 
genius may it lb lodosti^y ^at per . 
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Aniatiense eataestoess haii always c^haraeterisieii 
mier^s oondaot io prirate as well as pablic Ufe/ Mr. Gtladsld^ 
is nothing if nq(t earnest. He is ever in passionate 
the truth. If laboriousness has helped bis genius, earnestn^ 
has sustained his laboriousness. JSyen in tbe fortnation 
his opinions, Mr. Gladstone has alirays been thorbugbly in 
earnest. His mind is naturally^ oonsenrative, while his eai^y 
training and assooiations have made it still more so. He bah 
a natural aversion to introduoe innovations or do away with 
ancient institutions. His eloquent opposition to the ^forih . 
Bill while a student at Oicford was once taken advantage of by 
his great opponent, Lord Beaobnsfield, and cast in his teeth 
some 36 years afterwards as an instance of glaring in consist' 
enoy. His political foes have often charged him with fickle- 
mindedness in his doctrines, in which even his friends have 
sometimes acquiesced. But the fact that it took Mr. Gladstone 
27 long years to reach the point of political conversion, unmis- 
takably demonstrates the passionate earnestness of his charac- 
ter. It was not by a leap and abound that he tore himself 
away from the ranks of the Tories and joined those of the 
Liberals. Nothing but the downright honesty of purpose with 
which be grasps the great problems before him can explalip 
the mighty changes he has gone through in his political 
career. He himself calls it a * political death.' Not expediency 
or transient popularity, not even the lust of power which is 
often attributed to him, but a deep, moral earnestness has 
been the Riding star of his eventful life. His powerful mind is 
plastic like the age he lives in, has ever been open to convic- 
tion. Bias, prejudice, and mere worship of time and custom' 
vanish before the ardour of his earnestness, ^ven defeat dc^s 
not make him despair, bus only etimulateC him to 
fervour and energy in the pursuit of his object. HU ppbtlo 
career has been one continued series of conflict wii^i bvilin 
one form or 'another, and but for the singular earneittness 
which baa all along sustained him, in season md out AdakOii, 
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be would long since have succumbed to the might of opposing 
forces, and marred bis cause with abortive attempts and half* 
hearted measures. 

Mr. Gladstone's humanity is also a feature of his character 
which is worthy of our admiration. While at school he once 
stood forth as the champion of some wretched pigs which it was 
the custom to torture at Eton Fair on Ash Wednesday, and 
when bantered by his school-fellows for his humanity, offered 
to write his reply in good round hand upon their faces.” His 
sympathy is wider than the watery bulwark of Britain, and 
extends to the whole human race. He loves his country 
dearly and well, but he loves the world no leas. It is said 
that his love of England is swamped and lost in the enthu- 
siasm of humanity. In the famous speeches which he 
delivered in connection with Home Rule, Don Pacifico, the. 
Alabama, and the Eastern question — in fact, on every topic 
which had any bearing whatever on the law of nature and the 
law of God, Mr. Gladstone has always had the moral courage 
to stand forth not so much as the champion of his country as 
that of mankind at large. With a Premier therefore of such 
universal sympathy and world-wide generosity, India must 
^c^^nsider herself peculiarly fortunate. To Mr, Gladstone and 
men of a similar type of character must she chiefly look up 
for support and co-operation in all her lawful aspirations. It 
was a Gladstonian Government which gave this country the 
Indian Councils Act. 

Another trait in the Premier’s character is bis habit of 
special studies. Whenever he finds himself freed for the time 
being from the burden of public cares, be Returns with 
immense delight to his library* of 30,000 volumes ; a^d in this 
Temple of peace, as it is called, he devotes himself to his 
favourite pursuits as if he had no other work to do. If he is 
not the greatest Greek scholar in the world, be has been a 
life-long student of the greatest living authorities iu the world. 
A German divine h^s stated that Mr. Gladstone is the greater 
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theologian of England. Is this all ? He revels iil figures ; the 
working out of puzzling problems of finance afiords hiud 
peculiar delight. “ There cannot be two opinions about his 
love of beauty. It is a many-sided and far-reaching enthuw 
^iasm. Beauty in nature, in art, in literature, appeals to him 
with irresistible force. For what is merely rare, or curious, or 
•costly, he does not care a jot ; but he kindles with contagious 
enthusiasm over a fine picture, a striking statue, a delicate 
piece of artistic workmanship.** Mr. Gladstone’s fondness for 
tree felling must not be omitted. For 30 years has this man 
kept up this peculiar exercise and derived from it both pleasure 
and profit. Side interests have a special value for men of an 
active and emotional temperament. When judiciously indulg- 
ed in they serve the double purpose of a sedative and tonic to 
both mind and body, and exert a most invigorating influence on 
the onward course of life. 

We have no time to dwell at length on the eloquence of our 
Premier. He is indisputably the first Orator of the day. 
Though his diction lacks the Anglo-Saxon terseness and homely 
idiom of John Bright, the grand and sonorous periods of 
Edmund Burke, the brilliant wit and scathing sarcasm of Lord 
Beaoonsfield, yet, taken as a whole, it is the richest, deepe^ 
and most refined language that any member has ever 
wielded in the House of Commons. Often has be held even 
the Opposition spell-bound by the magic of his eloquence, 
and then thanked them humbly for their patient hearing. In 
passionate earnestness, in their lofty moral tone, in the most 
scrupulous choice of words, in their abundance of figure and 
illustration, in the depth and fulness of knowledge of the 
subject 1% hand, in their masterly statement of detail, in the 
strength and cogency of argument, in their irresistible appeals 
to the nobler sentiments of humailniature, in their power of 
eombatiog and .exposing the fallacies of an opposite vi^w, in the 
inimitable grace of voice arid delivery, tie speeches of Mr; Glad- 
stone have never been equalled by those of his oontexriporarieSi 
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rnucli lIliB by those of his predecessors in the world of oratory*. 
Nothing can exceed the enormous power be on a blei^ 
Oidober day wielded OTer 20^000 persons who bad assembled- 
on Blaokheatb, most of whom weze determined to hiss and 
hoot him, when, by the sheer force of hisfascinatiDg eloquenooi 
be subdued the muititudes before him and turned their opposi-^ 
tion into active sympathy. “ The memory of other speeches 
may grow faint, but the effect of many of Mr. Gladstone’^ 
Parliamentary orations must remain indelibly stamped upon 
the minds of those who heard them. V/hile he has a powers 
ful fund of sarcasm and is not destitute of a certain kind of 
humour, who can equal him in comprehensivenesB, in mas- 
tery of detail, in moral fervour and intensity of feeling? He- 
has captivated alike the learned and the illiterate causing both* 
to thrill beneath the spell of bis irupassioned and irresistible 
periods. While the mellifluous flow of his language has 
charmed the intellect, the elevation of his sentiments has 
touched the spirit of his auditors, and quickened into vitality the 
higher emotions of humanity.” 

It is sometimes asked if Mr. Gladstone is a genius. Ac- 
cording to the usual ^acceptation of the word, which restricts 
frio the small body of men who are creators in the realm of 
litoature, politics, science, art or religion or s^ny other sphere 
of human thought, Mr. Gladstone is not a genius. The genius^ 
makes the age, not the age the genius. Nature, by the mer& 
richness and variety of the raie gifts she has bestowed on Mr,. 
Gladstone, has equipped him for a far wider, if somewhat 
bumUet, sphere of usefulness in which he has found a congenial 
exercise for those gifts. He belongs rather to the front ranks 
of great men who influence vastly the age they live in and are 
in their turn influenced by the various forces of that age, who 
though they have not created empires, discovered new laws 
ofnatee, reformed an bid# or estabfished a new religion, or 
created efaaractefo^ but of toir imi#nai^n, have yet by 
vefce and pen labonred for ihe cause of ^tfa and justice,^ 
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Tftiioi tihsir vcranbry to % pinnade. o£ awnl ffrentaMM* W|4 
Molemd kuii^ beaefito on dviUm4 B Ba nk iadi. Is ^dt 
tettevosd mm Mt. Gladstoas mi^ be te«uded sir4 

gamuB. He has done more {(» tha real gfsMams dt Hligl*s4' 
than any other |mblio naan ; and only poatmity ean estuBSlt 
nghtiy the invalnahie service be has rendMed to bis pe(^ 
and his Ood. 

*'la order,” however, “to form the highest and the trae^ 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone's character, it ia necesaary to se« 
him at borne. There are some people who s]^^ to ^ best 
advantage on the distant heights, elevated by inteHeetnad 
eminence above the range of scrntiny, or shrouded from too 
close obsmvation by the misty glamour of great station M»d 
great afiGsirs. Others are seen at their best in the middle 
distance of official intercourse and in the friendly bat net 
imimate relations of professional and public life. Bot the 
noblest natures ture those wbieb are seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage iu the close communion of the home, and here Mr. 
Gladstone is pre-eminently attractive. His extraordinary 
vigour and youthfulness of mind and body, his untooken 
health and buoyant spirits form an atmosphere of infeotioilM 
vitality. He delights in ‘ hospitality,’ and, to quote a phrase 
of Sidney Smith's, ' receives his friends with that hooeet 
Joy which warms mote than dinner or wine.' The dignify, 
the order, the simplicity and, above all, the fervent and manly 
piety of bis daily life, form a spectacle far more imprewim 
than his most magnificent performances in Parliament or on the 
platform.’ 

But the paramount factor of Mr. Gladstone’s character ii 
his rel%ionsae8s. He is essentially a religions /nao;-"religir ; 
ous, — uot in. the sense in which a scrnpaloos observanoe 4( 
the outward forms and ceremonies of one’s religion is ^i^od 
‘ religion,’ espqeitdly in this country whore eyery one is reli- 
giaQS,-^but in the rightsenae in wbi^ Mr. Gladstmae’s ralipfBia 
is “Van intensely vivid and enargetie prinoiplA. pai^ooato it 
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too 

its emotional side, definite in its theory, imperious in its de- 
mands, practical, visible and tangible in its effects. It runs 
like a silver strand through the complex and variegated 
web of his long and chequered life.” True religion then, 
is the ground-work of Mr. Gladstone’s noble career; the 
mainspring of all his actions. His judgment has indeed 
sometimes erred for want of sufficient light and thought, and 
led him into serious mistakes, but his religion has ever come 
to his rescue, and enabled him to seek further light and 
change his policy. Without this religiousness Mr. Gladstone 
might have enjoyed far greater popularity, especially among the 
aristocracy, and probably played far more brilliant games in 
politics, but all this would have been at the expense of the eter- 
nal verities of truth and justice.” During his long and eventful 
career Mr, Gladstone has been a standing rebuke to the class 
of thinkers and writers who assert that the Bible is a blasted 
rook, and Christianity an exhausted force as a spring of 
human activity. Mr. Gladstone looks at every question, 
whether great or small, with a religious eye. When topics 
are brought up for debate or deliberation, and party feeling 
runs high, this religious statesman does not care to think of 
party or people, prestige or success, but simply asks his inner 
self if the proposal or whatever the topic may happen to be, 
is. right in the sight of God, the Sovereign of the Universe ; 
and when once convinced that it is, to the best of his know- 
ledge, and consistent with the demands of justice and equity, 
belt Home Buie for Ireland, or affirmation for atheists, he 
works for its ultimate success with all the ardour and energy 
of religious enthusiasm. This is the conduct that exalts reli- 
from the sphere of mere form and theory to the throne of 
life and principle ; and this is the kind of religion that Indifk 
needs so much at the present day. 

. Let the great statesman himself conclude this briel 
sketch. Being asked the other day, what he regarded as the 
bH^test hope of the future, the venerable Premier replied, ** 1 
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should say a maintenanoe of faith in the Inyisible* This |s 
the great hope of the future, the mainstay of oivilisation. And 
by that I mean n living faith in a personai Ood. 1 do not 
hold with a stream of tendency. After sixty years of public lift 
I hold more strongly than ever this conviction, deepened and 
straightened by long experience of reality and the nearness 
and personality of God.” 


7.— ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE- 

Mr, Chairman, gentlemen and members of the Elephant 
Gate Association, — When I was desired to address you on this 
occasion nothing troubled me so much as the choice of a suit- 
able subject. It is indeed no easy task to fix upon some line 
of thought, the treatment of which could at the same time 
instruct and inspire us in the daily duties of our life. Viewed 
in this light, therefore, the field of choice, as regards worthy 
topics, is necessarily limited. Much that might be said on 
such subjects, has already been said and well said too. There 
is scarcely anything left for the average thinker. Fortunately, 
however, the opening of a new Association has naturally led 
me to think about the nature and importance of what might be 
termed ** Association life,” in the present transition state of 
India. In forming Associations at various centres and for 
various objects, India has entered upon an altogether new 
phase of moral life. Forty years ago, Associations of all kinds 
in this city could hardly be counted on the fingers. In Black 
Town (now Georgetown) there was only one that I can now re- 
member, the few members of which occasionally met together 
for a debate among themselves, or a lecture by some noted 
person. Now, there is an Association in almost every corner of 
the city. In fact, so many are coming into existence that one 
can hardly take a lowest census of the whole. It may be that 
many of these* are started by perfjpns who are not yet, either by 
age or education, fitted to participate in Association life. Still 
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%he truth wmmwik be overtodked, that tise formation of Sooie^ 
ties is A s(iga of IfcetiiiieS'-Hfcsigii thougboot of my leuieritabte 
iiitelleolualuotivfty, at least ^ a^itakeoiug national life. To me, 
l^rbfoee, opening of anew and a much needed Aesodai^km 
in yonr ndghbonrhoc^, having for its object the mental, moral 
and eocial advaooemHit of its members, and through yon, of the 
people at large, is a matter for sincere rejoicing ; and in offering 
you my hearty congratulations, I desire to take advantage of 
this opportunity and make a few disjointed remarks on Indian 
Associations and their influence on Indian progress.” 

We all know of course what an Association is. It is a 
society of persons combined for some special object. It may 
be called a Club, Guild, Union, League or Society ; and it may 
have anything for its object, varying, for instance, from the 
study of the stars to the smoking of a cigarette. But so long 
as men continue to combine for a common object, and meet 
from time to time at a common place in furtherance of that 
object, the purpose of an Association is fully served. In 
England, Association life has undergone an immense growth. 
There every party has its league, every profession its club, 
every trade its union, and every craft its guild. Of religious 
societies alone, it is said, there are upwards of three hundred 
and fifty. There is not a shade of religion or political opinioh, 
however meagre or indistinct, but as an organisation to 
strengthen and propagate it. Every branch of sdeiJboe and 
philosophy has a society of its own. In a wmrd, every distinct 
interest is conserved and promoted by the combined effort of a 
society. 

In India, it is far otherwise. Afleociatii^n life here is 
just beginning to manifest itsSIf. Indian Associations, and 
especially those of Madias with which we are immediately 
concerned, have a strong family likeness, in being very largely 
social clubs or literary societies whoi^e a paper is oooasionally 
read on some literary or social tppio. Sj^iality or vigoroi^ 
activity is not yet a general oharaeteriartic of Indian Assootation 
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life. Bengal Add Bombay are somewhat in; adirani^ bl 
Some time ago I was pleased to meet a Calcotta M. A« 
down here on a mission by an Ethnological Society of Bengal 
to enquire into and report upon the manners and customs ^ 
the people here. There is also a Sclenoe Association in 
<]alouttit, while Bombay can boast even d! an Anthropoiogici^ 
Society^ Madras Association life, therefore, is still in >m 
infantile state. 

We are not, however, to despise the day of small begin- 
nings. To India, Association life is somewhat foreign^ The 
celebrated Madura College, or the Tamil Sangara, was rather a 
guild of literary men, anxious to maintain the excellence of 
Tamil literature than an aggressive association, having some- 
thing of the positive as its element. The slowness of the growth 
of Association life, or the in^perfect character of its development, 
is but natural law ; and this circumstance ought not to 
discourage any town of Madras* welfare. It is the strongest 
trees that take the longest to grow. The graceful plantain 
reaches maturity within six months, yields its delicious fruit, 
and then it dies, while the sturdy palm takes 20 years to grow 
bdt lasts a hundred, and in the end grows a most valuable 
tree. Association life ought, therefore, to be tenderly nurtured 
and carefully cultivated. Man being a social animal, his 
instincts prompt him to seek the companionship of his fellows, 
so far then the desire to form Associations is natural to 
everyone. But for a healthy and beneficial development Of 
Association life, India is indebted to the culture which flows 
from the West. 

We should not confound Associations with College Societies* 
The latter are for students, the former for grown-up men. At 
College, membership in a Society is more or less compulsory, 
while in subsequent active life, membership in an Ass^ati^ 
is entirely voluntary. Members of a College Society are 
mostly youths, kept under the restraint of diampline, and their 
4>ehavioar and operations are under the geuer^ control of some 
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responsible Professor or Tutor. In an Association on th^, 
contrary, the members are independent adults, with perfect 
freedom to regulate their own affairs, and absolutely free from, 
extei'nal control, except their own. Even as to choice of 
subjects there is a contrast In the one case it is limited ; 
in the other, it is comparatively unlimited. The relation^ 
between the two is similar to that between theory and practice... 
Whe^i I was taught Pitman’s Phonography, I managed to get 
up the alphabet in two or three weeks. But, on undertaking 
to write down a spoken sentence, 1 utterly failed. On seeing 
my disappointment, my Professor naively remarked, “ you^ 
need long practice.” Thus what is learnt during a four years’ 
College life (which is far too short) has to be patiently 
practised during perhaps half a century of Association life. 
While at College, the foundation of the student’s character 
is afforded ample material wherewith to raise the superstruc- 
ture. To change the figure, the seeds of character which have 
been sown at College are by the Association made to sprout 
and grow and thrive into fruit-bearing trees. The habits of 
close study of a given subject, patient research, punctual at- 
tendance to duty, patient consideration of a question, subordi- 
nating a lower to a higher pleasure when the call is clearly for 
the latter, and the virtues of moderation in tone and sentiment, 
self-restraint, moral courage, polemic courtesy, enthusiasm for 
a cause once deliberately espoused, the eternal verities of truth, 
righteousness and love, — these and a host of others too nu- 
merous to mention, which as a student one has to be taught to 
learn and value and to a little extent practise in his Society, 
can only be properly cultivated (properly because voluntarily)^ 
by an active life-long membership in an Association. In short, 
Association life is the* continuity of College life ; what is born 
in the one, grows and develops in the other. 

But it may be asked, why join an Association at all p Cannot 
all these admirable qualities be practised and perfected in the 
home and at the office ? Those who have any experience of 
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ofSce work— such as usually falls to the lot of many a youugr 
graduate — know full well that it is not particularly favourahJ©. 
to the cultivation of the higher virtues. If it promotes any-^ 
thing at all, it is a rather one-sided. character, moving only in m 
particular groove, and caring little or naught for the welfare 
of others. Besides, there is little or no time left to move so^ 
daily with one/s fellow-clerks. As regards home life in India. 
— where a home is but rarely met with — in which jo^||and 
occupations of a more refined nature may be shared in by all 
the members of a household, though it is true that like charity 
every good thing should begin at home, it is equally true that it 
should not end there. Every man has bis neighbour ; and 
there are more neighbours in need of our aid and advice than 
those of our household. Therefore, between the home and the 
ofibce, where it is taken for granted that our special duties are 
duly discharged, the Association in the most suitable sphere for 
the healthy and unrestricted growth of our many-sided charac- 
ter. And this for several reasons. 

First,— By joining an Association the individual is drawn aa 
it were, out of himself. In other words, selfishness, to the 
exercise of which there is a great temptation in the home and 
in the office, is, to say the least, steadily opposed, discouraged 
and weakened in the Association Boom. Even if a member 
does nothing but attend a meeting once in a way, it mast be 
regarded as an aid to the growth of unselfishness. The hour 
or two thus spent is taken away from some selfish or domestic 
enjoyment and sacrificed to the interests of the Association.^ 
Even official rivalry has to recede before Association friendli- 
ness. In course of time, social instincts are strengthened and. 
developed. 

Secondly . — Association life tends to widen one’s views of 
things and broaden one’s sympathies for one’s fellowmen. A 
new world is opened before the member. He who has hitherto 
confined his attention to the needs and troubles of his family^ 
now begins to think about the evils and epidemics of his neigh^ 
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lK>urhood« He discovers tbe feot that his family is after all 
only oae of the many units which make up the world repve* 
eented by hie Association* Never before did be so forcibly 
reaibe the asciom that the whole is greater than its part/* 
or its corollary that to care for the welfare of Society, is to care 
ior that of the mdividual. This is nCt a small item in the 
;gmwtii of his character, 

means of the Association, the member is 
ibror^t into close and constant contact with the cultured, or 
at least the best educated minds of his neighbourhood. By 
such contact, tbe mind weary with the day's drudgery and 
routine, becomes refreshed, receives new thoughts and fresh 
impulses. In the case of a discussion, whether of a literary, 
social or political nature, each member, if he has discharged 
his duty aright, contributes his share of well-thought and well- 
digested views or facts to the common store and all return 
home richer and wiser than they left it. Erroneous and hasty 
•conclusions give way before tbe keen-edged razor of logic, 
while petty prejudices and baseless beliefs gradually vaoish 
before tbe light of reason and judgment. Hoary custom is 
dethroned, and goodness and utility are invested with supreme 
^uthoritys Some of these treasures are carried home from 
lime to time and placed before the members of bis family, who, 
however, are not in a position to estimate them at their real 
worth ; still he oondnues the struggle with the hope of ulti- 
mate sucoess. Thus even tbe family does not escape tbe 
influence of Association life. 

-Associations are excellent aids to both Govern- 
ment and people* The Association ire^esentit^g ns it does the 
people whose leaders the an 

intimate and accorate knowledge of0de wants and giievanoes, 
cannot fail Uf command the respect £n<i oonfidenoe of Govern- 
ment. Vois ^opuU fo^x^ Ddi is all ied sa;^ing. The voice erf 
many intelUgeni nshn is stronger i^an tiiat dT one* Tb 0 re- 
presentations of bodies like the local Chamber of Commernsi 
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Ihe M*ltA JitM Sikbfa*, eikrry great weighty and ere, .oci tUi 
aeo(Mnt» not lightly set aride* Muoh however deperidft on tlMs> 
metnbera of the Aeeoeiatioti* Some young Aesociationa runziiiig 
mad with their ardour for poUtical privileges, assume a needt> 
lesaly hostile attitude to Government, and instead td helping^ ; 
only harass our rulers, by abusively *worded resolutions and 
clamorous protestations* Not that 1 disapprove (rf critioism* 
But one must master the art, .before one can sit in judgme|don 
the doings of one’s superiors. On the other hand, some strong 
associations have organs of their own, through whioh they 
make their voice heard by those in authority. 

Fifthly : — Associations are also effective social reformers^ 
They are one of the unoompromising opponents of the casta- 
system. Men of all castes meet on the same footing in the 
common Association Boom. Granting for the sake of argument, 
that the Brahmin enters it with exalted notions regarding his 
person and position, and a Sudra painfully conscious of his 
humbler birth, they soon come to discover that priority in the 
Association is decided not by birth or caste but, solely by 
character and talents. Associations thus unconsciously create 
a new caste, — viz,^ the caste of character — the only caste 
which is known and owned by enlightened nations. When 
members meet together, the old social restrictions as to food 
and drink, are greatly rela&ed. Actual inter-dining of a public 
nature has not yet taken place, but the time is not fat ^stanl 
when Association life will help members to realixe like English^ 
men that mutual regard or friendship invariably demonstrates 
itself somewhere about the dining table. 

Sixthly . — Original research is not one of the least benefits lif 
Association life. Wherever Associations are organized for tl^ 
encouragement of scientific investigation, or literary research^ 
the members feel greatly stimulated in their efiorts \n thlC 
direction. Facilities. in the form of valuable libraries, and in- 
ducements Hfee titles, scholarships >nd other rewards, render 
such Associations excellent nurseries for the advancement of 
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knowledge. What inventions and discoveries in science, whal 
additions to the snm total of the world’s knowledge, what en- 
hancement of human comforts, what new methods of manufac- 
ture, what novel applications of well-known laws of nature^ 
what increase of geographical lore, what progress in Paleo- 
graphy, may not be, directly or indirectly, traced to the learned 
societies of Europe and America ? True, Madras cannot boast 
of any such institutions. But such will yet come into existence 
even in lethargic India. As the Indian mind gets more and 
more cultured, and its faculties are educated, that is to say, 
actually drawn forth and developed to a fuller extent, the desire 
for patient research and toilsome experiments will overcome, 
at least in the case of some, the desire for lighter labours and 
larger incomes. We cannot all become Edisons or Spensers 
and make the world ring with the praise of our inventions or 
discoveries. Still, original research in any department of know- 
ledge as one of the objects of an Association, will do much to 
brace the mind and quicken the inductive faculty. Even so 
humble a pursuit as the study of the fauna and flora of a small 
village cannot fail to confer its reward. 

LasiZi/. —Membership in an Association is an unconscious 
training for an intelligent participation in the political life of 
the land* Of course in these days of small beginnings every- 
body considers himself an expert in politics, and looks upon an 
attack on the Government as a triumphant feat in statesman- 
ship. But such ignorance will in speedy course pass away 
like the doll-playing mania of little girls. The very qualities 
which make up an efficient and useful Association man will in 
course of time enable him to take part in politics, provided he 
adds thereto the requisite knowledge of his country and its 
needs. One must however pass through many a stage of Asso- 
ciation life, before one can hope to contribute to the politioaJ 
life of one’s nation, Look at the Indian National Congress, of 
which our honoured Chairman is % leading member. Though 
its members are counted by the thousand at its annual gather- 
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ings, we are well aware of the fact that it is only about a seom 
or two of able and well-informed men that are the life and soul 
of this large movement, and guide its transaotions from year .to 
year. They have not attained to this high position by a leap and 
a bound. From their youth up they have to struggle through the 
various phases of Indian Association life, and meet with many a 
rebuff and many a fall, before they find themselves, perhaps after 
a generation of persistent effort, on the topmost rung of the poli- 
tioal ladder. Anglo-Indians may smile with scorn at what seems 
to them an Indian play at politics. The demands of the Con- 
gress may be unreasonable and exorbitant, its resolutions need- 
lessly strong and its speeches for the most part crude and acri- 
monious. And yet the reflex influence of this gigantic Asso- 
ciation on the national life of India cannot be adequately gauged 
by the present generation, whether of foes or friends. The 
Congress is slowly creating a nation where formerly there was 
none ; and to that nation it is communicating the power of 
thought and speech. What small and obscure Associations aim 
at in an insignificant degree, the Congress achieves on a royal 
scale. And the Congress itself is the highest Indian develop- 
ment of Association life. 

These then are some of the advantages of Association life 
that I have endeavoured to place before you. Others we 
have no time to dwell upon in this brief address. I trust 
that by this time it must be evident to most of us that 
Indian Associations have an important place to fill among the 
various agencies which are at work for the welfare of India. In 
every enlightened country the usual factors which in a smaller 
or greater degree, make up its national life may be said to be 
its Home life, its School life, its College life, its Association 
life, its political and its Eeligious life. Some of those are 
distinct forces, exerting their influence on those who come 
under their sway. Such are the family, the school and the 
college. Others are of a more general nature affecting every 
other force, and in their turn ar^ themselvea affected by the 
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1^1^. Such aipe palitios and t#Iigion. I shotild look oi^q tim 
Asaooiation as a Imk between these two groups of forooa^ 
partaWtig of the nature of both and yet playing a moat promi- 
nent part in the formation of national publio opinion. The 
eolour^ and even the lighter shades of the political horizon are 
mostly produced by the contributory tints of Association life. 

! In Ii^a» these forces are neither so varied nor so fully 
active* Under the present circumstances and lor some decades 
to come^^^e cannot count upon Indian home life and religious 
life tio exert any . perceptible influence on national progress^ 
Some observers are of opinion that the case is just the revepe,. 
Political life is still in an embryonic stage. The chief Indian 
forces, therefore, are those emanating from the school and the 
college, and the ^Association. These then are the factors which 
for the present co-operate towards the national life of India* 
In other words, the national stream, which has just begun 
to flow, but which is so very small and feeble that it is sll but 
ignored in the political geography of the wovid, is being fed by 
three little tributaries which flowing respectively from the 
schools and colleges of India pour their waters into ihe third. 
Thus Associations are the chief feeders of the natioUal life. On 
them depends its character, its progress, its very life. The time 
will come, (perhaps it is still very remote), when the national 
stream will receive fresh tributalids Irom both family and reli- 
gion. Till then, however, a great responsibility will rest upon 
Indian Assooiatbns. Armed with the instruction and disci- 
pline they have received from school and chiefly ooUege life^ 
it rests with them almost entirely, as being voluntary workers, 
to make or mar the future of their country. Glorious indeedl 
is their goal and well worth tbeINMie* 

Individual e^rt has of course much to commend it. A 
Gambetta or a Garibaldi may be w^fth all the Associations df 
a country. not to every man in given the fire of patriotism 
or the magic tpell ctf isloqiHmoe. Govoriiaient has of late been 
meouraging the Scfi^ticm of litmary and other soeieties whieh^ 
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18 in itself «ii eoknowledgmetit that Assooiatioos tore etseaaliil 
iaelors m monld&ig the soeial and intelleotcial Ufa of a nature. 

Snob being the plaoe of AssoeiatioDs in the progzeseof^Iit^ieh 
the duty of ednoated Hindus is unmistakably clear. Eveijr 
Hindu who feels hie responsibility in this direction and desirei 
to become a unit in the national life of hie country, ought In 
join an Association, or if there is none, help in forming one^ 
wherever his lot may be msi India must be honey-combe4 
with living, active Associations. Even Vernacular Associal^na 
must be organised among those who are not acquainted with 
English. But the lead in such oases, must for obvious reasonSi, 
be in the hands of one or two educated men. In speaking of 
Associations and Association life 1 have referred to the 
idea! rather than the actual. There are a great many 
nominal, sleeping Associations which Eumbhakarna4iko 
wake up but once a year and then go to sleep. Such, 
sleepy Societies should either cease to exist or at least Im 
lashed anto healthy activity. Every Association must have 
some special object in view and every member must sek 
to work with heart and soul for the furtherance of that objecili v 
Speciality is the order of the day. Other objects may be in* 
eluded, but the best energy and the greatest attention must 
devoted to the one special end in view whatever that end may 
be. For this purpose, Associations must diligently and im* 
partially search for the highest ideals in the world and keep^ 
them ever b^ore their mind’s eye. Whether such lofty sub* 
jects as poetry, philosophy, religion or politics, or such bumble 
ones aa sanitation, rates, and taxes, primary education or roadia 
and streets, are taken up, whatever the special pursuii 
may be, the most perfect ideals in each department musb 
besought, studied, and persistently followed. Every Taluf 
town in this Presidency ought to have a strong central Associii* 
tian--*otie whose influence might be felt throughout the Talsiqi. 
whose social and moral progress mght to be tim chief 
of every such Assooiatiem^ There must, hon^ever, be a piot 
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poaderaiiing elemoDt of the non -official class, so as to make the 
society independent in the expression of its views or the 
performance of its work. Bepresentatives from these might 
form a still stronger Association in the District town. In this 
manner the whole country could be united together in one 
common Association, working by* means of its numerous 
hmiuches, for the endless progress of the Indian nation. And 
when India, roused from the slumber of centuries and released 
from many a self-inflicted wrong, rises in the scale of nations 
«nd at last Mces her place among the great powers of the 
world, it will be found that among the many agencies that 
will have contributed to this grand and glorious result. 
Associations, such as I have been pleading for, have not played 
s. mean and unimportant part. 

And now, gentlemen, let me bring these remarks to a close. 
Says the poet, Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
who ne’er to himself hath said : This, this is my native land ?*’ 
Let not this charge be laid at your door. You have been re- 
minded of your duties, your responsibilities to your neighbours 
and to your country. The importance of Association life has 
been emphasized. It has been pointed out as "an excellent 
channel along which your influence could flow and enrich the 
great stream of national life and national progress. So then, 
gentlemen, whether you are members of this or that Associa- 
tion, or of none at all, and trusting in the aid and guidance of 
the God of the Universe, work with a purpose, work steadily, 
work against all odds, work for the public weal ; and the 
blessing of God will rest on you and your country. 


8._A ROMAN ALPHABET FOR TAMIL. 

(A PROFOSAIi TQ BBDUCB TfiB 247 TaMIIi OHARAOTBRS TO 17.) 

The tendency of the present age is in favour of economy ; 
economy as refi^trds time, strength, labour and money. The 
object of this paper is to prove that by the adoption of a 
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mm alphabet both the Tamil language and thoge who 1100 it 
will be immensely benefited, and that the change in the foMls 
of its charactei^B will be quite in keeping with the demands 
the age. 

The time-honoured Tamil alphabet consists of 247 distiu# 
characters. To identify, and to learn to read and write these 
characters is a laborious, time-consuming task. Fancy a yonhg 
child five or six years plodding at these puzzling symtols. The 
difficulty is so great that children are made to trace the charac* 
ters on sand. It is said of Ziegenbalg, the first Protestant 
Missionary to India, that he actually squatted on the ground 
and learnt the characters by practising them in this crude way. 
Any attempt therefore to reduce this number to a minimum 
cannot but be welcome. My belief is that by a careful adapta- 
tion of Eoman characters, the Alphabet may be reduced to 17 
symbols. I propose a, ij u, e, 0 for the five short vowels, the 
same when dotted becoming long ; and at and au for the two 
diphthongs. This disposes of the 12 vowels. For the 18 conson- 
ants the characters may be as follows : k, n ; c/n ; d, h ; t, n ; 
'Pi w ; Vi ^ \ » eleven for 18 sounds. Among 

these characters I dot, or mark otherwise, only such as do not 
occur frequently. The 17tb character may be a colon : repre- 
senting the Tamil o«, equivalent to the aspirate but seldom 
used and fast running into disuse in modern Tamil prose. 

By the employment of Komau characters we shall get rid of 
the 216 animated consonants each of which has a distinct 
character in Tamil. It is this redundant multiplicity of symbols 
that presents the greatest difficulty to the juvenile learner, and 
all writers, whether old or young : whereas the child would 
soon be able to master the 16 characters— which are even ten 
less than those of English. The dots need give but little 
trouble. They are no more than the dotting and crossing used 
in the ordinary English characters. 

' Owing to the large number of the Tamil characters, hand- 
writing becomes, or rather has become, necessarily slow and 

8 
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^aboiipuB ; to make matten worsoi XazqU asT^ iMEgalyapotj'- 
sylUhbie bogoage ; while prose is worse than poetry. Thi» 
a^ greatly tp the difficulty of oaligraphy. One Ofu write aa^. 
BugHsh letter much more quickly than a Tamil one. Aao^aer 
grf# defect of the present alphabet is that the wri^u charao- 
tars bannot — without penalty — he joined as in EngUsh writing* 
I ,i^y without penaltyi for then there is formed what is called 
"imm writing ’’—which is so largely used in outchenies, but' 
wh^ to the ordinary reader is quite undecipherable. If the 
Boman alphabet were adopted, one could write much bster 
and at' Ihe mme time make his writing quite legible.’ 

The Bomni alphabet would also admit of the employment of 
taa endless variety of type — a fact which would greatly reduce 
the bulk of books and their cost as well. The present so-called 
Tamil Pocket Bible is as large as a bulky English Bible. I do’ 
not see why it should not be reduced to one-fourth its present 
size. Some time ago 1 published a iDictionary of about 10,00(> 
Tamil Proverbs. Lest the bulk of the volume should increase 
very largely, I did not translate the proverbs into Englisb, but 
contented myself with single-line hints, &o. But Dr. Ftdloa 
published a similar Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs (soma 
12,000) translating each and even interspersing them witli pi&y 
stories and anecdotes, but as it was all printed in the Boman 
character the result is that his book is only about half as bulky 
as mine. I am determined to adopt the Boman alphabet in the 
next edition of my Dictionary. 

The statement may sound straugo &at it takes longer to read 
anfl . imtch the substance of a T^mil paragraph than one in 
English, but it is true. The reason is chiedy, if not wholly, 
the absmioe of capitals. A Tpmil paragraph looks like one 
long senteime from beginning to end. The eye does not catch 
proper names as quickly as in a paragraph of Boman obaraoters. 
Perhaps somb ingenious printer inay indent capitals for the 
Tamil chazabbeei; .but stmb an.iiitempt, if at all soccesslnl, 
pjttld only malm opnfQHk>n confounded ” by>^oreasi|^ 
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the |l«0eDA nomlier of obAtaeters to mom thaniSid. 

Bomsm alphabet is adopted, them will be ao diffionlty wl 
gaxds the ioiMal oonsonants, none of trhioh roqnirn doWti|;. ' 
Tamil pamgraph will also look mom att^tiive and vaii^ai^t 
than at present. ' | 

Tamil is a phonetic langnage. As mguds its Towelt« ik 
has even musical accnrsMjy. To foreignero who seldom git 
over ^ difficulty of confounding short and long vowels wh^ 

< time ’ is measuz^, and the insertion and omission of consonant 
sounds, the simple Boman oharaotem that are now proposed 
would prove far mom suitable and unerring symbols than the 
present cumbersome characters. Manam, the mind, for example, 
is neither manam {wmrti), nor manham {lomrmii), nor mannam 
(uxS-erit), nor again mdnam Lctanh ; the charactem are the 
same, but the dotting unmistakably identifies the right wmd, 
and fixes the exact length of the vowel — at a much qni<dcer 
glance to the eye than '%he symbols now employed. The 
Tamil child, in such a case, is no better ofi than &e foreignmt. 

To the printer, the introduction of Boman type would 
maks a most welcome relief. The present huge and complicated 
Tamil case would all be done away with. The composer 
would sit at the English case and readily pick up his types. He 
would, of course, soon get used to the few dotted ones. Compos- 
ing would proceed much &eter. There need be no limit to the 
number and size of editions of the most popular Tamil works. 
Brtvier is the smallest type now used and this is ^e sole 
property of one Press. With the Boman oharaotem on the 
other hand, even smaller types could be advantageously made 
use of for smaller editions of the lai^r books. The impetus 
the change would impart to printing operations would be some- 
thing gtnpendous. 

The consequent reduction in cost would greatly eneounige 
both author and publisher. After careful conilderatimi," I 
the goto would be about fif^ per cent, on t|ie produiAloii of a 
book. EBUing very few publishms at preset^ who Am wiffin^ 
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to accept manuscripts for publication at tbeir own risk, as 
is the case so largely in the West, writers hesitate to publish 
their own works. The reduction in the cost would encourage 
at least some of them, and even the one or two publishers in this 
matter ; and what is better still, Tamil books might hereafter 
be printed in England, just as if they were ordinary English 
books. 

The proposed reform should begin with Tamil but by no 
means end with it. As in Europe, so in India, all its one 
hundred languages should possess but one alphabet. Formerly 
different European languages had different alphabets. The Old 
G-othic or black-letter character was widely used in Europe 
at one time. In England it is now used only in ornamental 
titles and sign boards. I remember English books printed in 
Dhese characters, some fifty years ago, with capitals for every 
noun. When I began the study of Danish, I had to struggle 
much to master the Norse alphabet, which resembled Egyptian 
hieroglyphics rather than clear characters ; but now I read 
Danish, in Eoman characters. Everything has changed in 
Europe. Why should we not strive for a similar salutary re- 
form in the alphabets of India, and make a start with Tamil ? 
Beformers are already talking about one common language for 
India. I think a common alphabet is even an earlier and more 
urgent need for bringing the people together. While travel- 
ling through Europe, though a stranger to Italian, French and 
German, the sameness of the alphabet proved most helpful 
to me in trying to identify places and streets. I believe that in 
North India, Hindi and Urdu books are already being printed 
in Boman characters. 

After all the Boman alphafiet is a distant relation of the 
Tamil, or rather the characters of both have been gradually 
developed from one original ancestor. In all alphabets, a is 
invariably the first letter or character. OanQn Taylor in his 
genealogical tree of the letter m in his scientific wo^ on ^l;he 
alpliabets of the wbrid^has ihgmiotisly traced the Iblationsbip 
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of this letter to the Tamil m. The fact that all £i)rope has 
adopted the Boman alphabet for its languages, though the^ 
differ in various, ways, demonstrates its Simplicity and Suita* 
bility to express the varying sounds of a host of languages. 

There are also certain defects in the Tamil alphabet which 
render necessary the adoption of a simpler and more suitable 
alphabet like the Boman. Long u is represented by two 
different letters written one on the top of the other, thus *«: — a 
great puzzle to children as well as thoughtful learners. Simi- 
larly, au^^err, Consonants are not uniformly animated. Zb is 
but no is three symbols for one and only two for the 
other. Again, kai is but lai is only one character for 
the latter. In Tamil every consonant is dotted, which means 
eighteen dots in all. But by adopting the Boman consonants, 
we get rid of most, dotting only those which require to be dis- 
tinguished from others of a similar sound. The great Jesuit 
poet, Besohi, introduced a few improvements which have all 
been adopted. The sign for the long vowel and the letter jt (r) 
are apt to be confounded. I claim no originality for the propo- 
sal. It was already put forward many years ago by Dr. Pope, 
and latterly by others — but this is the first time, I believe, 
a paper has been written urging reasons for the reform. 

It has been urged against this proposal that in case a new 
alphabet is adopted, the present characters will be lost or for- 
gotten, and there will be no one to decipher ancient inscrip- 
tions, There is no more fear of such a thing taking place than 
that the old English alphabet, or for that matter, any other 
ancient alphabet will be lost, so long as there are scholars 
interested in the study of ancient languages. Others may fear 
that the English sounds will be confounded with Tamil. Of 
this there is even less danger. Just as Englishmen learn 
the powers of the French letters, in spite of the sameness of 
the alphabet, so will children and foreigners be taught the precise 
sounds and other peculiarities, if any, of the Tamil letters. 

But the greatest opposition I fear will be the novelty 
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of tbe proposal To leara Tamil by means of Englisb letters t 
Preposterons ! would be the exclamation of most oonservatitre 
meu. The only way to meet this natural opposition wot^ld 
be to popularize the reform by actually publishing books, both 
large and small, in the new alphabet4 There would then be 
some tangible proof of the simplicity, cheapness and other ad- 
vantages of Ibe new movement in Tamil literature. TheUniver- 
sitf may say, ** Tamil in Eoman character only,** as they now 
add a footnote to Sanskrit text-books “ In the Devanagari 
character, *' and thus assist in the work of superseding the 
cumbrous old Tamil alphabet. Oj* the Government may 
authorize the Director of Public Instruction to issue a general 
order to all managers of schools that in future only Tamil 
books in the Boman alphabet should be used by puj^ls. The 
reform, however, will come sooner or later. But whether it 
comes quickly by a stroke of the pen, or only after along time, 
after patient, persistent effort, the new alphabet will prove an 
immense boon to the child and the foreigner, th0 writer and 
reader, the printer and publisher, the author and poet, the 
typist and short-hand writer-^in fact, to ev^py one who has the 
misfortune to use this ancient, rich and refined .longue by 
means of two hundred and forty -seven symbols— -an alphabel 
qplite out of harmony with the exigencies of the age. 



SECTION IL 

THE INDIAN CHURCH. 


1.— A UNITED TAMIl, CHURCH FOR MADRAS (188T). 

In venturing to introduce the somewhat novel subject of a 
United Tamil Church for Madras for discussion this eveningy I 
shall consider it briefly under the following heads : Isiy Is a 
United Tamil Church desirable in Madras ? 2nd, Is it possible? 
•8rd, Is it probable ? And lastly, How is the Conference to view 
the subject ? 

^jrsty then, Is a United Tamil Church desirable in Madras ? 
I think it hardly necessary for me to answer this question with a 
decided 'yes’ ; for I feel sure that almost all in this assembly 
will readily echo this sentiment. There are several reasons 
which seem to me to make such a church highly desirable^ 
.Sects of European origin are becoming distasteful to thought-* 
ful Indian Christians. In England, that great nation cA 
sects, they may be trees and shrubs of a natural growli| 
Sere, howevery they can only be foreign plants tenderly eaim 
fory and nurtured in hot-houses. Alien forms of Christian the* 
obgy can no more take root among Tamil Christians than tha 
oak and the beech can thrive and mature on a tropical soil* 

Indian Christianity, ” says the Bishop of Durham, “ can never 
he cast in m English mould.” Educated Tamil Christians are 
beginning to think. They oompcure sect with sect, and creed with 
creed ; and find that Christians for the most part, whether In 
India or elsewhere, belong to one sect rather than another lair 
more by the accident of birth and early training than'b|r tillir 
<mn deliberate choice. They are thus getting tired ni tile |^xe* 
:sent state of things and begin to long for a ^nited m 
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On the other hand, ignorant and thoughtless members df tb& 
community are catching the contagion of the sectarian spii/it of 
Europe. They look down with contempt upon all other sects 
except their own and as a natural result, an unhealthy esprit 
de corps is formed and cherished, while the gulf between sect 
and sect becomes wuderand deeper day by day. Sects make 
castes of Christians, and bigoted castes of clergymen. My good 
old father once remarked to me in all seriousness, “ I doubt very 
much if Church of England people \vill ever go to heaven. 

On the contrary, pulpits are now-a-days made use of for utter- 
ances like the following : I sought for ray Beloved in the streets 
and broadways, but, found Him not, i. e., Chirst can only be 
found in the Chu*’ch of England, the Mother Church, and not 
in the other Churches, which are all classed under the worthy 
designation of ‘^streets and broadways. Thus matters are 
coming to a crisis in Madras and the outlook is decidedly 
gloomy. 

As regards outsiders, the various divisions of the Protestant 
Church do by no means present a very inviting spectacle. In 
England and America, where the divisions are all within the 
pale of the Church, it is quite a different thing. Butfe India 
we are a small body surrounded by a people of a hostile faith, 
who watch our conduct with a keen scrutinizing eye. Is it not 
highly desirable that Tamil Christians should present a firm 
and united front to those to whom they desire to carry the 
Gospel of peace. An intelligent man on hearing his daughter 
was about to be baptized, taunted her with the following ques- 
tions : What sect are you going to join ? Have you studied and 
compared their various doctrines ? How are you going to be 
baptized, by being immersed of sprinkled upon ? And what do 
you think of Baptism ? Is it a mere ceremony or something 
more ? and so on. I may as well add that this man was once 
himself a candidate for baptism by the L. M. S. Missionaries, 
but his little faith was staggered by the twenty volumes a 
tiit Minister had kindly given him to read on the subject of 
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Baptism. It is indeed easy for us to say that the man's iB^ih 
was not genuine, but it must, nevertheless, be admitted that th^ 
spirit of disunion in the Christian camp is a great 8tumblipgfl> 
block in the way of Hindu enquirers. 

Moreover, encouraged by our sectarian divisions, Hindu 
reformers have begun to put forward a new argument againsi? 
the aggressive character of Christianity. They say that there is 
but one universal religion in the world, and that Christianity^ 
Hinduism, Mahomedanism and other faiths are but different 
sects of it, in the same way as Methodism, Calvinism, Ac., are 
different sub-sects of the sect called Christianity and that there- 
fore they should be allowed to adhere to their respective sects 
as tenaciously as Anglicans, Lutherans and the others adhere to 
theirs. 

A United Church is also highly desirable as being conducive 
to the formation of a purely Tamil view of Christian teach- 
ing. As a rule, the most intelligent portion of our community 
are Mission Agents who are already burdened with the fetters 
of their respective creeds in which they should live, move and 
have their theological being. In an independent United 
Church ample scope would be given to all to interpret the 
Word of God in agreement with the light and learning they 
possess. The Sixty-six Vedas of the Christian religion are 
entirely of Eastern origin, and an Eastern Church, independent 
of Western control, ought to be able to expound them with 
ability and accuracy. 

As an easy and practical solution of the problem of self-sup^ 
port, a United Church is highly desirable. One good congrega- 
tion in each district of Madras, perhaps two in the Town, could 
far more easily maintain a pastor of its own, than half-a-dossen 
in the same district, most of them with only a handful of inde» 
pendent members. 

Now, as regards the second question as to whether such a 
union is possible, I should say it is. The reason corpmonly 
urged against a United Indian Ghuxoh, that it would either a^d 
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identify itself wi:U} one or more of them, doet not appear to me 
to hnve any weight at all. As well might the Study of mental 
neienee hy Hindu students be disoontinuedi because there is 
«ome danger of their joining the school of Bain or Spencer. No, 
it need not do so. And even granting that it would do so, that 
is hd^reason iyby the Tamil Christians of Madras should not be 
^Bkiioouraged to combine themselves into one united Church. 
With the Word of God in their hands and the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, they should lack nothing else to keep them % the 
faith. JPrijnirive Christians had not even so much as the vmole 
New Testament for along time. And what is better still, they 
knew no^xktgoi the elaborate confessions and creeds of modern 
<3hristen^P5n. 

I'aith lii Jesus Christ as the Incarnate Son of G^ and the 
'Sa^riourol men from both the guilt and power of sllPi and the 
4bcceptance of the Bible as the inspired record of God’s dealings 
with the race and the infallible guide of our faith and prac- 
tice-should amply suffice to form an objective as well as 
:si|biective basis of union for all Tamil Christians. If^ however, 
a creed is necessary for practical purposes, such^as adult^bap- 
tism, ordination, &c,, — something that should express iua simple, 
rsuccinct form the great facts of Christianity, there is the Apos* 
ties' Creed which is believed to be Older tbau even the New 
Testament. It was Luther^ J think* %ho said that even a thou^ 
sand divines could not hai^ drawn it up. This creed ought t6 
he Magna Gharta of Christians, of all Christians 

in the world, and form the sole basis of their (ecclesiastical) 
union. Sohie »sy it is batten 

This view of tbte Apostles’ Creei*heooming the basis of union for 
all oburche^r may be considered Utopian ; still, it is a fact grad- 
ually gaini% gpround. I was greasy delighted to find that the 
writer of ;an ah}e po Modern MissiOus ” in the July No. 
of the exfnessed (dmilar sentiments with ilh* 

gerd to a UnitedjCftm The atimupt, to say the least, is worth 
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by the cburoh itself. Ao excellent form of govemoe^t 
be a oombinatiop of the Spi843opal and Preabyt^ab elemeii|lilit 
or in political language, of both monarchical and repulAUii^ . 
prificiples, of which we have the best type in the British conO^ 
tutioQv As regards private interpretation, it must be allowed; 
the fullest liberty, provided it never contravenes the clauses and^ 
spirit of the church's Magna Cfaarta. For insthooe, a membW 
may desire to put off bis child's baptism till it is old enough Id 
jud«| for itself ; another maypreferimmersion to sprinkling } a 
thiwmay hold very high views of the sacraments, a fourth may. 
be sceptical as to the genuineness of John’s third Epistle and m 
on. All such opinions must be respected and treated with 
charity by those members who hold other views. 

But thirdly, Is a United Oburch probable ? This question can- 
notbe disposed of as easily as the two former ones. The effort 
to form this union should, of course, originate with the Tamil 
Christians. When I take a calm view of the present condition of 
my community, its general lethargy and lack of life^ its want ci 
men of ^ light and leading*, its uncoosciousness of its peculiar call 
and claims, its proneness to adopt Sectarian prejudices as they 
come ready out and dry from European markets, the apati:iy of 
its most well-to-do members as regards its spiritual as well as 
material welfare, the absence of anything like unity and public- 
spiritedness among its members, and the fact that the dburches 
for the greater part still consist of Mission Agents and Boarding 
schools, make me think that the full time has not yet arrived Ion 
the wheel to be set in motion. Still, indications there are wkicb 
point to a not distant future when a United Tamil Church w# 
be reokone4 among the new things of the 20th Century in 
ras. Pr. Cornish has been pleased to call us an ehterpxlsi^ll 
and progressive community. Christian candidates at the 
versities are beginning to secure a higher percentage of pawM 
than Hindus, including even Brahmins. The rate of iimneasO of 
our population is the greatest lor all India. 1l|i^ are At pieesiiiit 
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in Madras as many as 40 Tamil Christian graduates. Here and 
there, one may see signs of a higher life an(|l greater energy^ 
Promising young graduates begin to think ^ less of money- 
making and more of winning souls for Christ. All these signs 
lead one to cherish the hope that the time will soon come 
when not a few earnest and godly representatives of the com-, 
munity will have the courage to cast off their sectarian shackles 
and unite in one common brotherhood to maintain the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel among themselves. Or, it may be a single 
high-souled Tamil Christian, full of faith and the ^oly 
Ghost *’ , with good gifts and great grace, who may rise and 
rouse the churches of Madras in such a manner, that they shall 
begin to live as they never before did and ere long form them-, 
selves into one united church. This is the only way in which 
it seems to me a living Tamil Church can be brought into 
existence. 

Lastly, in what light is the Conference to view the possible 
formation of a United Tamil Church in this city. The question, 
certainly, is a delicate one, but none the less important. 
Sustaining the relation of a parent to children, the Conference 
cannot but rejoice at the thought that its hitherto slum- 
bering son is about to stand on his own legs and begins to 
think and act for himself. The son, just blooming into man- 
hood longs for liberty ; and though some of his opinions and 
ways of action may seem strange and erroneous, still a wise 
and loving parent will only help him on and not thwart him in 
his efforts to realize his natural and lawful cravings. 

It is therefore with some confidence that I beg to propose 
the following measures which, if adopted by the Conference, 
will not only prepare the way for the speedy accomplishment 
of so desirable an object as a United Tamil Church, but also 
lay the Tamil Christians under lasting obligations to this great 
Missionary body. 

The first measure I would propose is the inauguration of a 
Native Christian Conference. In connection with this pro- 
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posal, I make a special and earnest appeal t(^ my Tmacall 
brethren. Such a Conference is a great desidwatum m 
Madras. Mora than a year ago I addressed the oldest ^amit 
Minister in Madras on the subject and laid before him a 
rough scheme for such an Association. Nothing, however, has 
resulted from this attempt. The proposed Conference should 
be organised and conducted on nearly the same lines as 
the Missionary Conference. But it should be quite repre- 
sentative. The TAmil clergy and all prominent laymen of 
Madras being members of it. European Christians should be 
always welcome as visitors. The two Conferences may meet 
together once or twice a year for the purpose of mutual edifi- 
opjtion, social intercourse, and friendly discussion of subjects 
affecting the welfare of Christian Missions. 

The advantages of the kind of Conference I plead for, will 
be neither few nor futile. It will bring about a far better 
state of things than exists at present among the various sec- 
tions of the Tamil Christian community. The leading, 
members will be drawn closer together, and a more friendly 
feeling and sympathy will be roused and kept up ; sectarian 
bias will give place to broader views and higher aspirations. 
Opportunities for meeting one another and forming fresh 
acquaintances will be presented at every monthly meeting, 
rendering unnecessary, to a great extent, calls which it is so 
difficult to make and return in a large and scattered city like 
Madras, Such a Conference will also serve as an excellent 
place for the reception of strangers hailing from other paurts 
of the country or from foreign lands. It will, moreover, be 
gladly resorted to by European Missionaries, who seldom 
feel inclined to call on their dusky brethren in a free and 
social manner. The community will gain a status among 
the Hindus and in the eyes of Government. The Conference 
will also help in the creation of public opinion ; public spirit 
will be fostered ; and to outsiders will be afforded a safe indear 
as to the pulse of the Tamil Christian community. . liHiited 
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getion wll be msily seimred, whenevei’ eiieh action h 
neoei8ai7 4itber to address Govenm or some other bod^ 
Oh important topics or to arrange for large gatherings^ 
snob Proposed Tamil Congress. In shorty the organic 
satiolnol ^hia Conference will be the first stone laid in the 
tem^to of the United Tamil Obnrclu 

I may be blamed for dwelling so much on the proposed 
MatiVe Christian Conference, an Institution which, properly 
epeaking, ought to emanate from the Taxhil brethren. Btilli 
I^leel that in an important matter like this, co-operation of 
ourJ^i^hfoaD brethren is highly necessary. ^ Even those who 
cannot approve of a United Tamil Church may promote the 
formation of a Conference in various ways. 

Another way in which the Conferenee may help bringing 
About the existence of a United Tamil Church is by encourag*^ 
ing as much as possible the exchange of pulpits and United 
Communion Services between members of different denomina^ 
tions. The pulpit and the altar— these are the two poles on 
vrhich the axis of Sectarianism rotates. There seems to be 
no reason why two ministers who represent two different^ 
sects shoald not occasionally occupy one another’s pulpits* 
But little caution is needed to avoid treading on deWable 
ground, especially when it is remembered that the terra firma 
common to both is so wide mi spacious. Bishop 6ell has 
sometimes preached in Oonj^egational churches and 1 am told 
that ministers of the English and Scotch establishments 
often officiate for one ancth^r* Our differences as to doctrine 
and government, Sindus are hardly aware of ; but the rigid 
exclusiveness of some of the Christian pulpits seldom escapes 
their notice and hensure. . They1i.sk, if we belong to different 
religions ? . 

We do indeed tslk of agrmngin ess^tials and disagreeing 
in non-essenl^yhi actual practice ifc is invariably the 

ifoi^essentblatbaai^^lflaeow^ ^itb onb 

SAOtiier. The V<ndy that deddes the propriety of 
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comataaion »i>4 leUowsh^ b«tw«&D 

aot Mth in tibe Iiord Satm Ghrist, bnt faith bswuM 

Lather and Oajyin, ijj^nainttw, Wealey and Jnaey— 

Popef to whose infaUibility Tatoil Christians have to saha^ilM' 

A Iwnd of union may also be effected by* gettmg oM, Tmm> 
Christians to commune together at stated periods, the timfgf > 
setting the example. Alrmtdy nertmn detgymen are nobiy' 
cmning forward to sit with 80 *oalled dissenters at Ute same coax'" 
munion table. Oh, what a happy thing would it be if idl 
Tamil Christians could be brought together to rememhet tihmr 
Saviour’s dying love' and commune with His body and bloods 
I fear it is not so much the authorities of a sect or society or 
even the people who belong thereto, as individual clergymen, 
who stand in the way of the Lord’s people fulfilling in && 
best way they can His last prayer that “ they all may be one.”' 

^th a view to the desirable union of Tamil Churches in 
Madras, 1 would beg of Missionaries not to insist on tbeir 
employes whether male or female, becoming members of their 
employers’ churches. Of coarse to care for their spiritual 
interests is laudable, but this can be effected by other means. 
Church expansion by proselytism cannot be a healthy 
growth. The cultivation of the very esprit da corps that 
Mr. Bae urged on us in his instructive paper last monrii, 1 
should on this ground see discouraged as much as possible. 
Let us rather cultivate a broader esprit de corps, vie. ; " The 
communion of saints.” 

One more proposal and I have done. In making it, I fully 
trust that something more than the mere romantic natmc» 
of the proposal vrill commend it to the consideration of th^ 
Conference. The proposal is that this Conference maices 
united appeal to the various Sooieiaes it raj^esents to 
it to place the conditions of jordiharion on one commtm b#i» 
for all Tamil candidates, 1 beg to be excused the ^ppaxenh 
anda^ty of this proposal, but Z am strongly comdD^'HM^ 
the PpnfetencCiif it perasvereain aogood acfose, 
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at last. When Missionaries leave the shores of England and 
other foreign lands, let them leave behind, along with their 
heavy woollen clothing, all sectarian adhesions and enbnrn* 
brances, as being utterly unsuited to a foreign climate. 
Let them ask their societies, in the words of the large-hearted 
writer in the Eeview quoted above to rise above their 
sectarian prepossessions and shew themselves less eager to 
perpetuate their own peculiarities than to leave behind them 
in the fields of their labour a Christianity broad and free 
enough to unite their converts in a common brotherhood.” 
Subscription to the Apostles’ Creed as the embodiment of the 
cardinal fects contained in the Word of God and a promise to 
faithfully administer the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper as instituted by our Lord, ought to be a sufficient 
guarantee for the orthodoxy of those who seek ordination. 
More than this need nob be demanded in the special Depart- 
ment. The cultivation of the science of Theology, especially 
that of speculative theories regarding perfection andpr^estina- 
tion, conditional immortality and universal redemption, 
and such other nice and knotty points as Logos phrophoricos, 
and horaoihousion, Sublapsarian and Supralapsarian may be 
safely left in the hands of those who have time and talent for 
such profound pursuits. Pray let me not be misunderstood. 

I do not for one moment say that special views and teachings 
should be abandoned. No, they are too dear to be given up. 
Men will continue to think and theorize as long as the world 
lasts. Even tastes may differ as to form, ritual and service. 
All I plead for is that, we do not convert our peculiarities 
into impassable barriers. Mr. Cobban would have uS build our 
churches after the Aryan fashioff, but I hope he will have the 
courage as well as kindness to counsel his followers to steer 
clear of anything that savours of sectarian dogma and rear 
their spiritual edifice on purely Tamil conceptions of the 
Truth as it is in JesUs.*' 

' Madras, benighted Madras, has taken the lead in many 
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important matters* It has been in ;the van of mahjr a ffcmA 
and useful reform. May it not be said in years to come 
the Missionary Conference of this city was the first to take steps 
to help forward the building up of a United Tamil Church kt 
Madras. 

‘Is there any fastening that can shut in love^* asks a heathen 
Tamil bard, and what is this but the faint echo of a Christian 
Apostle’s deeper sentiments Though I speak with the ton^e 
of men and of angels and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, and though I have all faith so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity I am nothing.** 


.2,— THE NATIVE MINISTRY.* 

I am one of those unfortunates whose subject has been 
changed by the Committee. I was first asked to speak on the 
Work among Educated Indians — a work to which I have 
devoted a great portion of my time during the last twelve 
years. But a few days before the date of the Conference I 
was requested to address you on the Training and Ppsition of 
the Native Ministry. Before proceeding with the subject 
I desire to make a remark or two. The papers in your hands 
by Dr. Hooper and Mr. Jones are so full and exhaustive that 
they can only be the results of a long, rich, and ripe experience 
in the work of training candidates for the Ministry. I have 
myself read them with much profit and pleasure.. Any 
remarks, therefore, that I shall make now are not to be taken 
s.n exhaustive address on the subject in hand. That is not 
necessary. My intention is simply tp say something additional 
or supplementary to the contents of the valuable papers befOM 
us. I shall not take up your time in dwelling upon i^he selectiazi 
of candidates, their spiritual qualifications, their general Conirse 

f An address deliTcred before the Dec. Oon&renbe, Bombay, . 
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.«f tiieelogioal iuatnifition aad otiwt «tmilar p& whieh 
•cA all more ot lenogreed. Aod, secondly, if w anythuig tljAfc 
' I «dvo9ate or ttxge in conaeetioQ witii the importeot sobjecit 
bofom at my statements should appear to be too radical or 
calculated to hurt the feelings of my Western brethren, I 
reqiuost you to ramember that I have myself no griermiees or 
coiiaplai&ts to lay before you. I belong to a society which 
Wito one or two others makes no difference whatever between 
its own Agents and those of purely Indian origin. If 1 plead,, 
tberei^, for greater privileges and rights for the Native 
I plead not my own ease, but tiiat of my brethren. 

Mr; Jbhes’ paper is both conservative and liberal. I am not 
sure if Mr. Jones has had charge of a tbeologioal Beminary, 
bat a careful perusal of his exhaustive paper will show that be 
is at great pains to adjust the balance between a conservative 
and a liberal view of the subject. His references'to '‘ordained 
evangelists” (not pastors), “ men of superior culture and train- 
ing,” ” District Superintendents” and the like, prove clearly 
that he is moving with the times, while at the same time he 
advocates the continuance of the usual cheap and inferior 
pastorate. Dr. Hooper advocates training in^.lhe English 
language wherever possible, and on the delicate point — ^thafr 
of posilaon — he is very explicit. For he lays down that. 
" amongst ministers of the one Word of the common salvation^ 
race, goes for notbiog at all, but honour «nd rank and dignity 
depend solely on age, and experience and education, and 
usefalnete.” Tome such statements are patMonlarly encour- 
aging, as pointing to a new epoch in the history and develop- 
ment of the Native Ministoy. 

The training of the Miuietiryi, theD, must be a distinct and 
esswtial branch of every miiteion— to which experts must be 
appointed to devote their whole time and energy as in other 
departments. 1 fear very innoh l^t this is not the cake in 
Bome missionB. Men with too itaany irooB in the fire ate o^ii 
fozoed as it ite take ehaige of tnuumg of Btodeetst 
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It was justly ease with me« ^he tadziiBg 1 xijio^riA Mil 
^aaythiiig but suffi^nt. Sat this ws^ not owing to ladk ^ fluH* 
fioations — but Vfther due to the difficult citbumstanoes 
which my piofessoiNi were placed. If possiblci supedbr 
tors must be imported from England oir America fbr shoA 
periods, so that students might profit by their spedal pastomil 
and preaching qualifications. I am afraid a missionary is not lUil 
the man to bo placed in charge of a divinity class. He has 
generally too much to occupy his attention, while by long 
residence in India be gets rather out of touch with the fresh 
and vigorous pastoral life of Christendom. Specialists are thO 
ordaf of the day. 

I think there ought to be three grades of ordained Indians, 
namely, rural pastors, ordained evangelists, and missionaries. 
1 propose this after a careful study of the question during many 
years* For village congregations, such as are being gathered 
from the lower and depressed classes, vernacular men, with a 
year's training, chiefly in the Bcriptores and the art of ruling 
with holy skill, the rural congregations out of which they tbem« 
selves have sprung, must be appointed pastors over one or more 
churches as the case may be. In their case, self ^support would 
obtain a natural and easy solution. As Bishop Tfaobum re* 
marked yesterday, the needs of such men being very few and 
.simple, the churches would support them without feeling the 
burden — of course support would come rather in kind tlma 
coin— but this is a mere matter of detail. For Mofussil towns, 
however, I should plead for a higher grade of pastors — who 
should be at least of the Matriculation standard. Their train- 
ing should be in both Vernacular and English, and should ]asi 
at least three years. They might woi^ in such towns as 
Evangelists under the direction of the Distriot or senior Mis* 
sionary and at the same time have pastoral ohar|^ of the 
gation, from which a portion of their salary ought to be dmwll. 
Vigorous evangelistic work could be carried on hi the 
and evenings of most weekdays. While midlay hcmtS and 
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Saturdays oould be spent in study and preparation for the 
pulpit. Such an evangelist with the interests of his pastorate 
at heart would make an excellent church, and achieve much 
aucoess in his efforts towards self-support, while every year 
would see a few converts added to the congregation over which 
he presides as pastor. Such a man should be ordained soon 
after leaving his divinity class. His apprenticeship should be 
served before and not after his studentship. To ordain a man 
when he ought to be pensioned is a mischievous practice, and 
ought to be gradually given up. At the same time, holding 
oilt the prospect of ordination as a promotion is demoralizing 
to the evangelist, who is then led to keep promotion as his 
goal, and not the reward or the recompense from his Master 
and Captain. 

I now come to the last class of Native agents. They must 
be drawn from among the graduates of our Universities. 
These are the agents we require for the cities and larger towns 
of this country. These men also should have served a volun- 
tary apprenticeship before they are accepted as candidates for 
the ministry. There are many ways in which a graduate’s fitness 
Jor the ministry may be ascertained. His burning love for souls, 
-his enthusiasm for the Master’s cause, his gifts of speech and 
pen, his winning manners and consecrated life — these natural 
.and spiritual qualifications must assert themselves before he 
could ever be thought of as a likely candidate for the ministry. 
Such, a man should receive a first class training — a training 
.that should be exactly the same as to standard^ though cer- 
tainly not as to kind, as that given to graduates in Christian 
countries while under preparation for the ministry . The train- 
ing should extend over four "Jrears^ and must be in the hands 
of experts brought out from Home for the special purpose. 
On leaving College they must be ordained and appointed to 
work as Missionaries. There is a general unwillingifess to 
‘designate N^tivi^ agents by. this name. Gefvernment ihakes 
distinctions. If a Native is employed as a Collector, no 
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new designation is invented for him, simply because he is ndtf’ 
a European ; he is called a Collector — not even a 
Collector. Though I am proud of the name Native Christian,' 
and would prefer being thus termed till I die, I do not like thei 
adjective native being prefixed to every employment in missiozt 
service. We are constantly referred to native pastors, native' 
missionaries, native teachers, and so on. Except for the pur-*'' 
pose of census returns, I think the epithet native ha^ better be 
omitted in missionary lists and reports. As in a professedly 
non -religious Government, so much more in the church of 
Christ, there should be “ neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision.*’ 

This naturally brings me to deal with the very delicate 
and difficult question of salary. But before dwelling on it let 
me dispose of the question of position. In this matter I am 
not quite so advanced as Dr. Johnson, who urged the other' 
day— and I admire greatly his liberality of view — that Indian 
pastors should have their voice and vote in the disposal and 
managements of funds received from Europe and America. I 
do not think the time has yet come for a general acceptance of 
this policy. But so far as Indian missionaries are concerned — 
the kind of cultured and well trained men I plead for — there 
should be no difficulty. It is feared that Christians who sub* 
scribe for missions would rather like their funds to be managed 
by their own agents. But I am afraid this is merely a fanciful 
objection. If the proposal were put to them, I am sure they 
would rejoice — rather than regret — to have the advice and co- 
operation of qualified Indians in the matter of spending their’* 
funds for the benefit of Indians. To come back to the salary* 
question. In trying to solve this problem, while I fuPy agreei'" 
with the view usually held that the salaries of pastors must 
strictly in proportion to the financial capacity of the^ 
churches — both at present and in the near future — I mUst at- 
the same time draw your attention to one grei|t factori which 
’ is at work and which accounts for the difficulties experienced 
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OH Ih0 om the discontent endured on the other^n 

the matter of salaries for ordained native agente* . X mean 
mvitiiSation. India» as you know, is in transition. Everything 
eW everybody is undergoing a great civilizing change. You 
see it espeoiaUy in the large towns and cities. You yourselves 
aire the cause of it. It reminds me of the days when the presence 
of the Norman in England exerted among other things^ a great 
civilising influence on the down-trodden Saxon — which 
oontixu^ for well-nigh two centuries and a half, until in the 
i^gnof King John the two races became welded together into 
qne ? English nation. And now your civilization has become 
stereotyped, except in some trifling details. There is hardly 
any difference between a German, and an Englishman ; but our 
Civilization has just begun. We Indians, then, are now passing 
through a similar change. We are unconsciously yielding 
ourselves to your civilizing influence. We are not to blame 
for this. In this respect every man is a slave. He cannot 
esosipeit. But for you I should not have worn this black, 
coat. I say then that owing to this civilizing prooess, we meet 
with ordained Indian agents in every degree of civilization. 
Those who live in far-off villages seldom or never come 
under this spell, and to them I should say Ba, 15 is far too 
much. On the other hand, the cultured and civilized mis- 
sionary in the city needs much more to live pn iMsd keep himself 
in touch with the educated classes of bis day and generation. 
Mr. Goldsmith has referred us to a Government official who 
has stated that a native gentleman can live comfortably on a 
fifth of a European's salarjr. Goldsmith is well-known 
as a liberal man, and he is ^ n^Onsible for this view of ^he 
case. Q|i' the other hand, (^vemment itself has ruled, as 
regards Siaintory Civilians, that l^y should receive two-tbitds 
of the Enropetm I think Ibat is about the fair proper- 
ison that ought to exist betpir^n the two classes of agapts, 
provided of course, that there is the . same education and 
refinement and ^ahdug* 
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pay andpositlo|a merely — but rather by love aad symp^f^^ 
the cultured Christians of the land. There is no diffieultyj,^ 
whatever, in providing pastors for rural congregations. It is li 
the matter of raising a high-toned and educated Native Minist^ 
that the greatest difficulty is felt, ^omo Missions do 
attempt it at all ; while others do not .seom to wish it at fd| ; 
hut the great need of India is a cultured and consecrated 
pastorate. We want men for our Colleges, we want men for the 
educated classes, we want men for our city churches, where the 
educated element is steadily on the increase, we want men for 
missionary work, and unless we extend to our graduates the 
right-hand of fellowship, and accept them as brethren bo^a 
fide in the Master^s work, sharing with us the same privileges 
and responsibilities, we must remain content with the present 
inferior sort of pastorate, whose tone is confessedly low and 
whose influence is confined within the narrow horizon 
a village church. If, therefore, the Native Church is to take her 
proper position in the Indian Continent, if she is to create f^ 
herself the form best suited to her national genius and 
character and produce an Indian theology and an Indian 
hierarchy, if she is to guide the moral and spiritual destinies of 
this great land, if under the standard of her Lord she is to be 
the greatest force in the regeneration of India’s millions, the 
Churches of Europe and America must take up the training 
of her ministry aei a duty next in importance only to that of 
raising churches and congregations, and spend far greater 
energy and thought in the creation of a first-rate ministry whi^ 
shall be both a boon and a blessing to the land* 
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3.— INDIAN CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.* 

The following is the paper on the subject, by the Eev. 
J. Lazarus : — 

It is extremely difficult to write on this interesting subject. 
The time allowed is only ten minutes. The available 
material is so very meagre and humble that it is scarcely 
liecessary to introduce it for discussion. But even a*, 
negative quantity is not without its value. If the discussion 
eventually stirs up some of the younger and more vigoroua 
minds in our community, the introduction of the subject,, 
however barren and uninviting, will not have been in vain. 

It must be remembered that our community is barely a 
century old, if we reckon from the date of the starting of 
English missions to the East. Although as a matter of fact>- 
the community had its origin nearly a century earlier, a few 
converts of that period could not be called a community. 
The Eoman Catholic community is certainly four centuries old 
and ought in the matter of indigenous literature, to lay claim 
to a fair share of original thought and intellectual life. But 
it is not always age that leads. It is rather the abundance 
of life, manifesting itself in liberty of thought and speech. 
The withholding of the Word of God from the Indian members 
of the Papal communion and the consequent denial of private 
judgment has tended, in a large measure, to paralyse thought 
and literary activity. There is hardly a single prominent’ 
author among our Catholic brethren. Any little culture that 
the Indian mind is capable of has been left to the younger 
sister; but our community is not merely young. It suffers 
from the great disadvantage of inherited mental sluggishness. 
The converts being for the most part drawn from the lowest 
strata of Hindu Society, in which, owing to the force of 
circumstances, the carnal is attended to the entire neglect of 
the mind, the aptitude for anything like literary effort is de- 
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plorably small. lam not bere speaking geniuses, whose 
birtih is not thus circumscribed, but of average authors, sacb 
as are common among the various nations of tbe world. 

Nor have there been any special calls for a vigorous activity 
of the pen during the century which is fast drawing to its close# 
The monotony of Indian Christian life under missionary control 
and guidance has all but stereotyped it. The martyrdoms 
and persecutions, the fierce intellectual fights and attacks of 
the church’s early centuries, have by no means characterized 
tbe first century of the Indian church. It is great events 
that give birth to great writers, and to these she has been a 
perfect stranger. The cirdnm stances which roused and 
sustained the incessant activity of men like Ireneus, Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and Origen, and quickened their thought 
and fired their eloquence; have been rather unfortunately than 
fortunately absent in this land of lifeless lethargy. 

With such unfavourable circumstances, therefore, to contendl 
against, it cannot be expected that our small community, 
numbering barely a million souls, could exert itself with any«> 
thing like success in the world of letters. Let us however 
thank God and take courage that after all there has been some 
slight attempt at authorship among Native Christians. Com- 
pared with the literature of other communities, and viewed 
from various standpoints, Indian Christian Literature may be 
likened to a somewhat low range of scattered hills covered 
with much that is useless brushwood and hardly distinguish* 
able from the surrounding landscape, but redeemed by a few 
summits that soar above the x^ange and secure it a name 
among the mountains of the world. 

Taking authorship in its widest and most popular appli^ 
cation, I must say that Indian Christians have been rather 
prolific in the art of book-making. For to continue the figure,, 
the range itself consists of translations, compilations, essays* 
guides, desoriptiohs, narratives, and elementary school books,? 
In this respect Native Christian writers are merely keeping 
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pace with their Hindu brethren. No doubt authorship of this 
sort does derve its day and generation and helps in the diSuaicm 
of general knowledge. But this is not the kind of effort that 
is expected to form the character, enrich the thought of the 
<;onimumty, raise itin the scale of nations, contribute to the 
sum total of the world^s knowledge, interpret mind and nature 
to each other, appeal with fresh force to the heart and con* 
science and lead men to seek nobler aims and happier lives. 
tFested by some such standard as this, we must admit that our 
literat^ range is very low indeed and that the summits are few 
and &r between. Still, the range is not without its peaks. In 
the various fields of philosophic Itesearch, poetry, fiction, and 
general literature, Native Christian authors have distinguished 
themselves and perpetuated their names in their works. 

Towering over all stands the venerable Krishna Mohan 
Bannerjea, the ripe Sanscrit scholar and author of, among 
other works, the famous ** Aryan Witness,*’ and the first 
Indian on whom the Calcutta University conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, He has left his mark on the religious 
progress of India, while his works are studied by-all who care 
to understand the relation between Christianity and Hinduism 
in their metaphysical aspects. Following him at a gre^ 
distance with a far less gifted mind rises the slender figure of 
the late Bamaohandra Bose, the well-known lecturer and 
author. His grasp of his subject, his mastery pi the English 
language, and the majesty of bis style have rendered bis 
volumes extremely popular. I am always delighted to read bis 
round, sonorous periods. Another remarkable figure in the range 
is the late Nebemiab Goreh, |h6 hdrinit-philosapher, wboin 
Pi^fessorMaxMullerdescribesasmieof the keenest intellects 
of India, and whose writings were more than a match for the 
subtle reasohihgs of ihe Pandits. A passing referanoe must 
also be made to Miebael Dutt, the lyric poet of Bengid. 
Occupying a sumhiit (rf his x>wn dts the late Bev. Lai Behari 
who was oeldbrated for his English <^pure and tmdefiled."* 
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His OoviwiBL Setfftavtia slone oontd immortalize his 
as an (»igma} pleastz^ novelist* His name is well-know^ 
in Eatope. M this group oi men there appears a tiny Utlto 
womans Torn Ontt, the sweet singer of Bengal. She awotet 
as it were from a dream^ sang a while and then slept agajh. 
Her poetry is said to be of very high merit, and has beeh 
translated into Erenoh* Professor Bamaobandra of Lahore 
e^icoelled in the sphere of mathematics and is even credit^ 
with certain discoveries in that region. 

Tracing the range towards the west, we must pause a while 
among the Maharatta hills and gaze a little on a lonely summit 
there, — the authoress of Sagnna and Kamala. It is a pity that 
Madras cannot claim the late Mrs. Sattbii^nadban as her own. 
Like an unexpected comet she shone for a short time, delivered 
her message and disappeared. Saguna and Kamala will ever 
remain a precious legacy of the authoress to her country- 
women. They have even travelled beyond this land. Native 
Christians must be proud to think that a member cf their oom- 
munity is admired in different countries of Europe. 

But tc is a strange irony of the times — at least only so far as 
India is concerned — that all these authors without a single 
exception wrote in English and not in their Vernaculars, and 
consequently made their voices heard by only a very small 
fraction of their country-men. Stranger still, we speak to 
each other in a foreign tongue. The question as to whether 
English or the Vernacular will survive in India is a serious one 
and I for one earnestly trust that both will flourish side hy 
side for centuries to come. The masses will never die out, 
aUbough the number of English-speaking Indians may steadily 
increase. If, therefore, the masses are to be influenced at all 
(and they form the great bulk of the popujation), the authoKS 
must deUvei their message through the Vernacotak. Mds 
applies alike, to our own community, l am not awmre lehat 
efforts have been ms^de for the piioducrion jand enecma^agemeocit 
of original works in the Vemaoulars in Sister Pnovinoes. 
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In Madfas, that is to say, in South India, there have been Sr 
few original authors. The late Eev. V. Sandhosham wrote ar 
little book on the Christian’s Victory over Death.” I heard 
him preach it in three sermons. It is in the form of a dialogue 
between the Believer and Death, and has proved a most valuable 
aid to Tamil Christians. I need hardly add that this original 
little work possesses great vitality, and has already pp.S8ed 
through many editions. Vedanayaga Sastri of Tanjore has 
earned an undying fame in the field of lyric poetry. There 
have been several successful composers since his time, but 
none of them come up to the cadence and rhythm as well as 
the spirit and style of his Tamil Hymns. He sang because he 
could not help it ; and his works are rather voluminous. > Some 
more are coming forward both among men and women. A 
similar place is held in Telugu, the Italian of South India, by 
the late Purusbothamgaru whose lju'ics are sung by old and 
young in the Telugu Christian community. Time fails me to 
dwell on local celebrities, such as Mr. Baba Padmanji, of 
Bombay, the author of some 96 publications, the late Bev. 
W. T. Satthianadban whose chief work is the History of the 
Church and his good wife who wrote the “ Good Mother,” still 
a valuable and popular book, the late Mrs. Baboo, authoress 
of the ^*Queen,” the anonymous author of Kasi Pandaram, a 
powerful and well-written dialogue between a Christian and a 
Sannyasi ending in the conversion of the latter, the late Daniel 
Pillai of last century, who, by devoting an hour daily to literary 
work for the Master succeeded in translating a number of valu- 
able German works, and the late Bev. S. Winfred, the trans- 
lator of Banyan’s Holy War and^author of a projected epic on 
the History of David in a popular metre. Among living 
writers I must content myself with merely referring to one or 
two typical names, the Bev. Samuel Paul, Eao Sahib, who 
is said to ha»ve written more than a 100 books apd tracts, an<| 
Mr. Krishna Pillai, of Palamcobtah, the Christian pundit and 
poet, who with a laudable ambition has produced an epic based 
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on the Pilgrim’s Progress in accordanee with'^ classic style and 
diction. I regret that I cannot refer to the other Vernaculars. 

Would it not be well if our Association, or the proposed 
central body, could undertake to compile a more or less corcf^ 
plete oatalogne of Indian Christian Literature. It would be a 
most useful publication for reference and guidance, and enable 
one to guage the literary activity of the small community sca/t- 
tered throughout the Indian continent, forming one more link 
in drawing the members into closer contact. On the whole I 
think we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the intel- 
lectual efiorts of our community, that they have not been quite 
barren or powerless. 

Now just a word in conclusion. Ours certainly is a small 
community. Buli our progress during the last decade has been 
remarkable. We have become conscious of our life as a pecu- 
liar people. That life is manifesting itself in the various Associa- 
tions which have come into existence in India and Burmah, 
and the efforts they are putting forth for the welfare and pro- 
gress of the entire body. We are proud of our authors. 'The 
jnautles they have thrown are being picked up by younger 
men and women who wield both English and Vernacular pens. 
In Madras alone there are more tha?j 300 Native Christian 
graduates. Throughout India there must be at least 400. 
This means a vast amount of potential energy for our com- 
munity. My appeal, therefore, is to the younger men. You 
..have a duty to discharge and a message to deliver. "Your 
country awaits your service. You have at least 6 hours a day, 
which you can call absolutely your own. Daniel Pillai faith- 
fully spent one of these precious hours in writing for his 
country- men. You may spend all the six, if you feel your 
responsibility for the right use of your leisure hours. What 
our Lord said about the abundance of the heart is no less true 
of the pen than the tongue. Literature is the collection of the 
best thoughts of a community. Fill your minds then with the 
best thoughts And the noblest aspirations. You will thus^ 
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begin to write from the abiindance of your heart, Yo^ cannot 
all become summits in the range of Indian Christian liter.-- 
atuce* Yours may be a humble part to play in the intellectual 
.history of your people. Bat remember, there can be no sum- 
mits, without a range, however low. Choose your Congenial 
sphere of literary activity, be it fiction or poetry, philosophy, <nr 
drama, lecture or tract ; let it be according to the measure of 
your j^ifts and tastes. But be sure to bring to bear on your 
labour of love all the energy and zeal you can command. And 
if your effort is not crowned with success, you may at least 
rest contented that you have with your pen honestly en- 
deavoured to serve your country and your God. 


DO NOT MORE INDIAN GRADUATES 
ENTER THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY? 

I have been requested to write a short article on this subject* 
The question as worded above takes it for granted that too few 
graduates have entered the Christian Ministry. Is it really so ? 
Let us examine the facts, The University of Jdadras waa 
founded in 1857, and the first native graduated two years later* 
Since then about 230 Native Christians have graduated in the 
University. This figure represents the respectable proportion 
of about 10 per cent, to the total number of graduates. But 
of the 230 native Christian graduates only 10, or less than 5 
per cent., have entered the Christian ministry. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are only three, who are engaged in missionary work 
properly so called, the others being ordained teachers or pro- 
fessors in missionary colleges; About ten or twelve Native 
Christian graduates are annually add^ to the list of Univer- 
sity alimm, and yet for many yea^ not one has offered himself 
as a candidate for the minisWy. The ^st Indian graduate wai 
accepted as a missimaAry candidate jhst twenty-four yeffer8aftj|f 
-the founding of the University. There are many sopietiejl 
Which have not a graduate a^ong their natite clergy. 
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It is tbeiDafore ckar that Christian graduates are jp% 
the ministry ; and every one interested in the wei&re ^ 
Native ministry ^isnatarally ledto ask, why native gradnaiM Spci^ 
not doing so# ^ | il 

It does not re<|uire mneh thought to iind out the veasoi^A» 
They lie on the surface. First of all, there are no pro|f^ 
Theological Oolleges. By proper 1 mean institutions 
are fully and fairly equipped for the training of candidates for 
the Christian ministry, — institutions modelled and maintained 
more or less on the plan of our special colleges in Madras* 
There are in some missions schools or seminaries for the train^ 
ing of catechists and readers. To these, graduates are naturally 
unwilling to go. On the other hand, societies do not feel }usti* 
fied in opening high class Divinity Halls for the sake of one or 
two graduates who may desire to be educated for the ministry^ 
Evei^'ything is subject to the law of supply and demand. Stilly 
it is a serious question. Something must be done as a first 
step to induce Native Christian graduates to seek the ministry* 

Something might be done by the devoted Principal of the 
Madras Christian College. A chair of general theology and 
church history might be added for the benefit of graduates and 
students in the junior and senior B.A. classes. Other chairs 
might be founded in course of time, and the way thus opened 
for a general Divinity College as an adjunct of the present 
Christian College. As it is, a graduate desirous of qualifying 
himself for Law, Medicine, Engineering, or Teaching, is far 
more fortunate than his brother who seeks the exalted calling 
of the Christian ministry. 

Again, at the present time the Native ministry is not partis 
cularly attractive to Christian graduates. The general tone, of 
the native clergy will have to be raised in everyway, if the 
ministry is to become in India what it is in England and 
Americana noble and learned oallihg attracting to itseS the 
learning and bniture of the land# ; The narive pastor's pospOn 

differs U^e irem that o£a 
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ally inadequate. He is invariably styled a pastor 'with 
all the. unpleasantness implied in the italicised word. He is 
nearly always ordained over a church from which he is expect- 
ed to draw his support. As regards his children's education 
^ he is almost always in a state of chronic poverty. His relation 
to the European missionary is far from satisfactory. He was a 
.catechist before, and he is constantly reminded that his ordina- 
tion to the pastorate was a matter of favour. Outside the 
mission circle his general educational status prevents him from 
associating on equal terms with the native officials of bis district. 
Now, a Christian graduate, who usually has a native pastor or 
catechist for his father or brother, is familiar with such a state 
of things, and naturally feels disinclined to place himself in a 
similar position, in spite of his longings for the ministry. Let 
^ these disabilities be removed, and I am sure more graduates 
would offer themselves for the Master’s service. 

Another reason, I think, is the hesitancy on the part of some 
. to throw in their lot with a particular section of the church, 
albeit their own. It is well known that the human mind 
passes through several stages during its growth from childhood 
to maturity. At about 20 or 21 years of age — the average age 
at which a Native Christian graduates — the mind is in a stage 
of what might be called a reasoning i^epticism. His four 
yes.r8 of rather severe mental discipline have led him to think, 
and, consequently, he thinks, among other things, of the church 
to which he belongs in its relation to other churches ; and 
although he was born into it, he now desires to reason himself 
into it. To him, however, the task opens up a vast field of 
probably fruitless toil, and he thus gives it up for the present 
and turns his attention to seonlar employment. 

Not the least difficulty, however, is the matter of Bupport 
during a theological training. The average graduate is poor, 
and he has alre^^dy taxed hi» parents’ purse too heavily to in- 
duce them to support him .another thr^ oc four years at a 
Missionary college. It is partly* H not wholly, owing io this 
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circumsiBiice that it Ims not yet occurred to cmdidlirtes i 
Chrielian ministry that parents should odneate iheSx soi^ ,4^ 
the church. Wbilo a student of divinity, I supported mfWt' 
by teaching. J^t this iS a bad system and should bedii^r 
couraged as mao|i as possible. All the time and energy of th^ ^ 
young divinity student should be devoted to his training, 
whether practical or theoretical. The stipend allowed to cate^ 
ohlst'pupils cannot meet the wants of cultured young meu. 
At least Bs. 30 would be required for the adequate support 
^books included) of a graduate student, and if arrangements 
eould be made for such scholarships, some might be encour* 
aged to enter the Christian ministry. Some wealthy native 
Christian would honour himself greatly by endowing such a 
scholarship in his mission. Even well-to-do Native churches 
oould put their surplus funds to no better use than providing 
the support of a young graduate while at a Divinity college. 

^'here is also a great deal of uncertainty and lack of uni- 
formity regarding the pay and position of ordained Indians. 
Each mission has its own rules, and even these are not invari- 
c»bly followed. In fact, a new rule is made in the case of 
every fresh candidate "for ordination. As it is, salaries ate so 
varied that they range from Bs. 100 to Es. 5,000 per annum. 
I hear the S. P. G. has adopted a scale of salaries for gi^- 
uates and undergraduates in orders. Why saddle a young 
and inexperienced graduate with the weighty responsi^Uities of 
a pastorate when he could be better employed as a missioheury 
among the heathen ? Ordain him as soon as be leaves college 
and give him a taluq or half a taluq, with perhaps a catechist 
or two, to preach the Gospel regularly within this sphere from 
one end of the year to the other. Even colleges and school# 
are excellent fields for the employment of ypuhg Native missh;«QK 
aries. At the ptesent time a young gi^uate who seeM to 
enter the ministry has to contend not only e^nst the 
of training hkns^ thoroughly for the Ms#ter*s servieo, but 
even against the ^mistiness winch hangs oyer his future ; up 

.'10 
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one could tell him bow much he is likely to get for his main* 
tenance or what the nature of his work would be. Under such- 
circumstances is it not very natural that the young man should 
take to other work? This is not the case with young candi- 
dates in Europe and America, whether graduates or not. A 
code of rules and bye-rules, affecting even trifling details, is* 
placed in their hands for their future guidance as soon as they 
are accepted as missionary students. Gould not a similar con- 
cession be made to Indian graduates ? 

Again, on the part of a few, a sense of awe at the grave re- 
sponsibility of a minister’s office acts as a deterrent to their 
entering the ministry. I know several such graduates who are- 
doing excellent work as principals and teachers, but who, on 
being advised to seek ordination have repeatedly declined the 
honour. In plain English, there is no such thing as entering 
the ministry in this country. It is usually the faithful catechist 
who is, as it were, rewarded with ordination after an apprentice- 
ship of two or three decades. But this is not entering the^ 
ministry. It is the serious-minded, intelligent graduate who 
thinks earnestly of devoting himself to the sacred calling. If 
graduates are to be encouraged to become clergymen, the idea 
of entertaining them as catechists must be given up. They 
must be allowed to enter the ministry by the same door as their 
fellow-graduates in Christian countries. 

There is an opinion prevalent among Native Christians that 
missions are not particularly anxious to entertain graduates as 
candidates for the ministry. What foundation there is for such 
an opinion, I cannot say, but it is said that graduate candidates 
are generally discouraged ; that they are regarded as conceited 
young men with big notions, tfas% the humble catechist is a far 
more useful and agreeable helper to work with than the ratv 
youth who cannot wield his own mother-tongue with power 
and effect ; that he expects and demands more pay and greater 
p^vileges than the catechist who is his own flesh and blood ; 
imd that he is generallyof a delicate physique* unaccustomed tOr 
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and, therefore, tinfittedfor the arduous labours of^au 
evaugelist! Some or all of these defeats do esdst in gracMnirtos^ 
who are, after all, inexperienced young men just fresh Mkt 
college. Still, the impression must not be allowed to get 
abro^ that on the part of missionaries there is a reluctance to 
throw open the doors of the ministry to promising young gradu- 
ates. To the credit of the Danish mission it must be added 
that it was the first to ordain an Ihdian graduate in ail India 
and appoint him to missionary work among Hindus. 

To some who look at the paucity of the Christian graduates 
turned out annually (only about 10 or 12), these considerations 
would seem more or less a waste of time. Let events take 
their course, they may say. Let the dozen graduates take up 
whatever secular work suits them best. By patient labour and 
intelligent application let them rise and adorn the churches to 
which they belong and which are sadly in need of educated 
and enlightened laymen. True, an intelligent population like 
the Native Christian community of South India ought to pro- 
duce many more graduates than the dozen per annum. Only 
’about 95 Christian graduates have passed out of the Christian 
College since 1869, and by far the greater number of these 
belong to the Church of England. Some missions have not 
yet had a single graduate from their ranks. Special facilities 
must, therefore, be given to the promising sons of mission agents 
without reference to their future employment in the mission. 
It is sure to pay in the long run. An increasing number of 
graduates would strengthen the churches considerably on the 
one hand, while on the other, it would lead some to turn their 
attention to the Christian ministry. In any case, an educated 
man anointed with grace and power from heaven, whether in 
the ministry or outside of it, is a mighty power for good in the 
present condition of India. 

It may be asked, ** Why do graduates trouble tim^lYes 
with difficulties of one kind and another, if they iiip 
moved with a burning desire for the salvation of souls ? 
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they ROt trosl to Pmvideaoe fthd leave the in 
of the Locd V" The qiiestiotii to be stire, is a i^eaeone^b}^ 
but it must be put to graduates in England as vmli. I^ative 
gn^uateis^ tike all other graduates, are human beings with 
humah wants and aspirations. Besides, the reasons adduced 
above affect the generality of graduates, pot the rare man with 
great grace and good gifts, who is beyond all rales and systetnSi 
before the might of whose faith difficulties vanish and doubts 
are dis^lled. It is, however, with ordinary persons that 
missionary societies have to deal, as a rule — persons vnth 
indrmities and passions like ourselves, who regulate their con* 
duct mainly by the example they see in their superiors* 

To conclude, graduates, especially those who have surren- 
dered themselves wholly to the Lord, should remember that 
there is a special call to them from their Saviour to possess 
Canaan by conquest. In spite of the many disabilities and 
discouragements which crowd around the door of the ChristiaD 
ministry, they must feel it their duty and their privilege to 
struggle manfully and effect an entrance into the Lord’s 
vineyard. An educated Native clergy is one of the pressing 
needs of India. . An educated Native missionary has oppor* 
tunities for Christian effort which neither his European brother 
nor the ordained catechist can fully command. With his gopd 
knowledge of English aad of the vernacular ; with his 
arity with English thought and the literature which is (lie 
constant outcome of it ; with his intimate knaw|ai^6 of 
Indian ways and wants, as well as Indian mannem^pd ous* 
toms ; with his habits and physique suited to the laik Of his 
birth ; with his tastes for stndy and reflections ; with numer- 
ous friends among his former class*mates and fello w^gptduates ; 
and with the influence and statns'^wbich his Lnivmnidit^ gives to 
him ; the Ohrisliai:! graduate has a unique s]^«e of con^ 
secrated activity before^ him., With my many filings and 
ehprtcomings, the part' rtwelve (now twenty-seven) 

mf‘ missionary prtient toil and frequePt dis- 
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imi 4 aaMl of solemn deiigb*— ba^e 

mo tJfeat elwcy oaroea^ gtadnate mmt gi?#i Ms <irW 
tho^iig^te to Ibe CNtidstian mimatoy. “ Xo ^bom mncb isi^^ 
el Mm moob sball be toqniyeA” ^ 


a-~PRIVItEaES AND RESPON^IBIMTIES 
OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS- 

I do noti think there is any community in this country, or lot 
that matter, in the whole world, that is so well-fatoured as the 
Hative Ghristians of India. Compared with other Indian com* 
munities, the truth of the remark will strike one as self-evident* 
Compared with whole Christian nations in Europe and Ametfeai 
the truth will become evident on careful comparison. CNir privi- 
leges are many and varied. We have been cared for and still 
continue to be cared for, as no other community has been in 
any part of Christendom. The excellence of mission machin- 
ery is such that as soon as a Native Christian is by bapdsm 
brought under its beneficent control, there is practically no end 
to his progress so long as he keeps himself in harmonious touch 
^with one another of its parts. Prom birth to death he is the 
fortunate toember of a fortunate community. If he rises, it is 
due to his ^ivileges ; if he falls, it js due to himself. Generally 
speaking this is not the case in Christian countries. Such 
machinery as we have in India is wanning there. The in- 
dividual is, as a rule, left to struggle for himself. At all evmits, 
there are hardly any privileges such as we are accustomed to. 
In broad contrast, here the religious machinery takes care ef 
the individual ; there the individual has to take care of the r«M- 
gious machineiy. 

In indicating a few of our privileges, we shall take it for 
edibat We possess the highest of alU Our very name im|»lieC it* 
Saved by the grace of Christ feom toe guilt and 
we possess or are supposed to possessi toe very 
of salvation. In this respect tome is no cct|iparison 
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and the other Indian communities. Still, it is not the purpose 
of this paper to dwell on this glorious privilege. The posses- 
sion or non -possession of it is rather a matter for individual 
concern : though it is true that what concerns the individual 
concerns also the community. And each individual Native 
Christian should see that he is not a dead member of the com- 
munity which bears the name of Christ. We shall therefore 
proceed to dwell very briefly on our social and secondary 
privileges. 

And first among our privileges as a community may be men- 
tioned those appliances which are intended to elevate us and 
our aspirations in every way. Wherever a few persons are 
baptized divine service becomes a regular institution. I have 
always looked upon the Sabbath service as the highest kind of 
Social gatherings, to which our poor countrymen are perfect 
strangers. Week by week, and frequently even oftener, we 
meet for worship ; and if our hearts are opened along with 
our ears, we carry home with us something that is precious. 
Our slumbering souls are awakened. Our sins and short- 
comings are brought home to us. Peace is proclaimed, while 
pardon is announced to the penitent. Endless gr-owth in grace 
is emphasized as our motto. And all this in a comfortably 
furnished edifice for which we have paid nothing, except 
perhaps a tiny little pie once a week. Just fancy what would 
become of the lives of 90 per cent, of our people but for these 
weekly social gatherings. What habits of punctuality, atten- 
tiveness, cleanliness, self-examination, charity, devotion and 
friendliness are unconsciously enforced upon us by these appli- 
ances. And, on the other hand, think of the religious festivals 
of our countrymen and the debasing and soul-destroying 
influence they exert upon them afl through their life. 

The very simplicity of out religious and social life is another 
of our privileges. We have literally no ceremonies to perform 
and no expenses to incur. The religious life of the Hindu is on^ 
^ series of more or less expensive ceremonies from birth to death. 
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Even postbumoits ceremonies are demanded. We have not- 
ing of the kind. Expense, we have little or none; Even cwjm 
weddings and fanerals ought not to be burdens, if we manage 
them with wis^ economy. While Hinduism drains the pur»n, 
’the time and the strength of its votaries, Christianity doea ? 
exactly the reverse; so that if we prove to be unworthy 
Christians, it cannot be because we have not performed our 
rites, or spent our income on religious ceremonies. 

Our liberty, again, is not the least of our privileges. The 
moment a Hindu becomes a Christian, he leaves the land of 
slavery and enters that of liberty. His shackles fall and he 
^begins to breathe the fresh air of freedom and light. So long as 
•an Indian Christian keeps within the bounds of Christ’s 
love, there is nothing on earth that can stand between him and 
his liberty. He may eat what he likes, and with whom he likes, 
«md how he likes. And so with his clothing. He may also marry 
whom he likes. He is bound by no restrictions whatever. At 
least the Church imposes none on the exercise of his liberty. He 
leaves bis caste behind and discovers a new caste. viz»y the caste 
•of character which is cast in a Christian mould. And though 
he may feel strongly inclined to cling to his old notions and 
prejudices, he finds in course of time, that liberty is stronger 
than slavery, truth more enduring than falsehood, and the bond 
of love more binding than the ties of kith and kin. 

Akin to the privilege of liberty is that of a common brother- 
hood. Imperfectly as this privilege has been realized and avail- 
ed of it is nevertheless a blessing which is not even dreamt of 
by our countrymen. Our homage to a common Father begets a 
feeling of fraternity towards members of our community. Oue 
- countrymen may have learnt to speak of this, but it is only we 
who have realized it, such brotherhood makes the Native Chris- 
tians of India one great family, and draws them together, far 
more powerfully than oneness of political aims and aspirations 
can ever hope to do, A privilege like this cannot be kk) highly 
vprlzed in a land like India where the peop^ are tom asunder 
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by the aoiimsitios of oastea and sub-oastee and oan n^ver eom^ 
bine except for political pai^H>fie8» 

Onr ediibational facilities rank high among Cor privileges* 
The Mative Ohnstian lives and moves in an atmosphere of edU'^ 
oalfo$« Christianity and eduoarion go together. The light ci‘ 
the is followed fay the light of the mind. Even the poorest^ 
NaMt^ Christian does not go without an education suited to hia 
capacity and condition. Girls as well as boys are taught. Edu- 
ca^on lies at the door of even the humblest cottage. The bum* 
blest hand has but to be stretched to pluck tbe fruit from the 
feree of knowledge. Our very service compels us to spell out 
, the Wrds of our hymns and prayers. There is no lad, however 
poor and lowly, if he is but well-behaved and industrious and 
intelligent, who cannot attain to tbe highest academical honours 
within his reach. And what is true of the boy is equally true of 
the girl, * 

The unique position which Providence has assigned us in thia 
land must also be reckoned as one of our higbeift privileges, 
Christian morality ascends from earth to heaven. We ropre* 
sent tbe purest morality that has ever been realised among men. 
Like Jacob's ladder though there may be a great distance be- 
tween tbe ideal and the actual in this respeotf the fact remains^ 
that Christian morality is considered far ptnrer than and vastly 
superior to any other morality in this country. Our position 
therefore follows this as a matter of course. The gradual ele- 
vation of the moral tone of the Hindus is practically pla^d in 
our hands. They naturally look up to oiu: lives and our morats* 
as the standard by which to shape their own. In a word we are^^ 
summoned % God to mould tbe moral life of the land, We^ 
are each of US a ‘*vdceoryingin the wilderness.’^ Every sohtaiy 
Native Christian in a heathen vilbge i$, as it were, a 
shining in datkness/’ \ 

Socially, too, we are a privileged i^moiunity. Ocoupying as^ 
we do a middk posilfon hetwea:tlord^iiers and our oountrymei^ 
and coming into ricNier onutwc^ with the former, we becom 
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unoonsoioiiNi abitlMtel idmm^ which fi^wt tli^ 
west to the mwt. 7he iroits civilmtioz), it is«W fo^ 
to mmp irst itnd* then ftm cm to the Hhidtui^ In 
sooiel ImpiroTemhjit, it is we who take the lead. IhofOgh it mil# 
be admitted that this ptivUege is not often niiimi:ed with et% 
it is nevertheless a precious privilege. The instiuetian of Hindu 
girls and women is almost entirely in the bands of poor Kativ^ 
Christian women, who, while they are forming their oharacteiv 
are at the same time improving the habiliments of their persom 
Class lor class, contact with Native Christians seldom fails to* 
produce a beneficial effect on the manners and customs of thrir 
Hindu neighbours. 

Thus, in whatever way we may look at our condition wesxe a 
highly privileged race, flourishing like fertile oases in the great 
Indllm desert. With the tree of salvation rooted deeply in our 
hearts, watered by the dews of heaven, manured and protected 
by tind Christian hands, growing from day to day, and bearing, 
a rich variety of fruit in every sphere ot human life, it is diffi^ 
cult to imagine a people so happy and blessed as the Natiro 
Christians of India. 

These then are some of the privileges which have fallen to 
the lot of a small, isolated and scattered community like ours 
in this historical land. We can never be too thankful for this 
blessing. But privilege implies responsibility ; and the greater 
the privilege, the graver is the responsibility. As a community, 
therefore, we have mdst important duties to perform and 
functiom to discharge for the benefit of our countrymen. To* 
our own community we are specially responsible. Our mission 
is thus two-fold ; home and foreign. We should not lose' 
sight of this double responsibility. We should endeavcw 
earnestly to realize our position and enthusiastically carry 0iUi 
the work which our Master has coupled with our privilege#* 

Hrst, thien, we have a special mission to <^r coun^rymep* 1 
speak as a community. Each us is, of course, atc|rm|ew ^ 
the mission field. Would God all the 
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prophets ?’* applies with even greater force to Indian Christians 
than it did to the Jews of old. But to our community as such 
there is now a divine call to possess the land. Have we 
realized this aspect of our responsibility ? Have we felt that 
we should form ourselves into a Missionary Society ? Have we 
become aware that it is our privilege to begin, on however 
small a scale, a mission of our own, and pass on to our coun- 
trymen the inestimable blessing we have ourselves received ? 
I am afraid not. But it is high time we did something. At 
the present moment we are in every way far more favourably 
situatftid than the handful of believers who rather more than a 
century ago met and prayed in a small room, raised a few 
shillings, set apart Cary as a missionary and thus founded the 
first English Missionary Society. All that I plead for is only 
-a beginning. Material, we have enough. In this Congress of 
Native Christians from all parts of India, there ought to be 
formed a few who could accomplish this work. For the 
present, if only a single evangelist could be engaged, who like 
the late Earn Chandra Bose might go about the Indian conti- 
nent and preach Christ in English in the great centreSi it would 
be an excellent starting point. Such a man need not be a 
reverend. He need not ask much. Wherever he goes, he 
will find a hearty welcome. A single wealthy member alone 
■could pay his salary. By means of missionary boxes and occa- 
sional efforts throughout India, a great deal might be raised. 
As we feel our way, vernacular preachers might be employed 
and the country divided into districts on the basis of language. 
Is this not a glorious duty calling forth the faith and generosity 
of us Native Christians, If we cannot thus organize a small 
missionary society and raise perhaps only a few hundred 
rupees and maintain a preacher to proclaim — not his church 
— but the Gospel which has saved him, I am afraid we 
possess very little vital ChiptiAnity. My appeal is to the 
earnest lay -leaders of our combauiiity. 

Another respoi^ibility is for the community to educate and 
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construct a healthy public opinion. This is now attempted, iH, 
some measure, by means oi our Press (I am tlmukful tt> speak p|;: 
our own fourth estate) and occasional papers . But this is not 
sufficient. We must widen our sphere, as well as the horizon 
of our views. There must be an interchange of opinion be- 
tween Bengal and Bombay, and Panjab and Madras. Problems, 
often of the greatest difficulty, and yet seriously affecting our 
highest welfare, need careful and accurate solution! Topics 
have to be studied from varying standpoints. What is true in 
one part of India, may be different in another. The majority 
in the community need guidance and instruction. In short, a 
sound public opinion has to be created. Now, I think, that 
this can only be effected by forming ourselves into an Indian 
Christian Congress, moving annually with the Indian National 
Congress, reading and discussing papers and conferring together 
from time to time carrying out well-considered schemes for the 
improvement of the whole Indian Christian community. Such 
a Congress would, at least once a year, bring the leaders of 
our community into closer sympathy and union than would 
otherwise ever be the case, and thus weld together the 
scattered forces of the Indian church into one solid power. 

Speaking of public opinion, I think it necessary to make a 
remark or two on our responsibility in connection with the 
Press. It must be our constant endeavour to make our Press 
all that it ought to be. If it is to command the attention of 
both our foes and friends, and be recognized as an educator 
by our community and an adviser by our Government, and a 
faithful exponent of Native Christian thought by our mission^- 
ary friends, its utterance must be characterized by accuracy of 
information, breadth of view, independence of thought, absence 
of partiality, a well-balanced judgment, and above all, moder- 
ation in tone and criticism. Indiscriminate praise must be as 
carefully avoided as personal abuse. Superlatives must give 
place to dull positives. Our oolurhus must be closed agaihSt the 
popular rubbish of the neighbourhood. Reison rather than 
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emo(wn sbonld guide the courae of this iiteruy slreaxai so &at 
wheveTer it dowe it roey make glad the dty o£ God*’ iQ thie 
land. 

Another respdtisibility that lies heavy on us is fiU intelligent 
study of our Christian Scriptures. We devour with guileless eager- 
ness the thedogical literature that pours in from the W6St» but 
think /<^l |hodueing none of our own. An Indian Christian theo< 
lo^n is yet to be born. Instead of blindly accepting Western 
creeds and Western forms of discipline and government» why 
shduld not some of us devote our leisure to a careful study of 
an Bkstem book like the Bible and the early literature and his- 
tdry 'bearing on it and elaborate a creed and form of Church 
gCj^yOrnment congenial to Indian thought and Indian habit. 
There is still a great deal of heathenism and superstition cling- 
ing to our present beliefs and modes of worship, which need 
elimination. We have to prepare the way for an Indian 
National Church. Here is an excellent field for promisiilg 
graduates of a literary turn of mind. It was but the other day 
that a native Greek criticized rather severely theEngh^tzaus- 
lation of the liord’s Prayer. We need better and moise ^idio- 
matic versions of the Scriptures. There is also a great cry for 
a healthy Vernacular literature for the masses. Let, therefore^ 
this responsibility be seriously considered* A young man is 
far more responsible for his leisure houm which he may spend 
as he likes, than his working hours which are rather at his 
employer’s disposal. Consecrated Icii^re ought to be the 
watchword of every Native Cbristiah graduate. Ha is respon- 
sible for his leisure. Let the excellent eimmpfo of our brethren* 
Messrif. Bannerjea and SattUanadhan, who, feeling this res- 
ponsibility /ytre doing a noble work the one with his voice and 
the oth^ with his pen for tlie iegene^ of their oountrymbn* 
Bather fl^njbe ^cumU^ rritb the grievances which beset the 
ministry in a f<m9%n mis^oinury service, let our educated young 
men rather M a mile "^good s^ular oallings, and discover 
their duty in le^uTeand th^rAeHght in voluntary misifon- 
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laboni:; lot wimt Jbiia a&ads is «• s^oog 
of able a^d rntnesi kymmif burnmg with md 
$,nd love for $ 0 iilsi ^etermioed to know or cate §o^ 
their cmntry*$ saivatioii. In sticfa hands, ^ ratiher iibati" 
other, I shooi# f laoe the falmif© of our oominiiliity* , 

I was asked to read a paper on the melkods of hriii^ug 
about union among Native Christians. On re^cousi^latiou 1 
took the liberty of taking another topic. But to my agreeable 
surprise, I find that 1 hare arrived at my original dsatination 
though by another road. The privileges and responsibilities I 
have dwelt upon are common to us all. Our mission and our 
message are one. We have to set aside our natural differences 
and unite together for missionary enterprise. We have to create 
a Native Christian public opinion for all India. We have to 
found nn Indian Christian C/ongress and meet at least once a 
year for social intercourse and mutual edification. We have to 
labour 4or an Indian theology, with an Indian church looming 
in the distance. We have to co*operate for the dignity and ^ 
influence of our Press, and the production of a healthy Christian 
literature in the Vernaculars. We have to realize more fully 
thin ever our common brotherhood, and found Associations 
and Auxiliaries all over India, and thus give expression to this 
central truth. If, then, we go to work and endeavour to carry 
out one or more of these responsibilities, we shall begin to ap- 
proach each other in sacred fellowship, we shall form a union, 
the bonds of which shall be stronger than those which ever 
bound together the members of a clique, clan or eomruunity. 

Aftier the reading of the paper the subject was thrown open 
for discussion. 

Mn. S. SArrHiANADHAN, M. A,, said that he would like to givo 
expression to a line of thought which suggested itself tohim whUt 
listening to. fiae admirable paper of the Eev. J. Lazarus. A ipsf 
crisis had heen reached in Indian religious thcmght. Them 
a time when Christianity was opiK>sed bitterly by thcj 
Hindus^ Thc-very neme Christ wpe hated by faem ; iin|i liff 
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was different. Christianity was no longer opposed but patron- 
ised. All the higher ethioal ideals that we claim for as purely 
Christian are, we are told, found in Hinduism. The doctrines 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man were 
claimed by Swami Yivekananda and others ^ be as much 
Hindu as Christian. This being the case how are we to de- 
monstrate the superiority of Christianity ? Is it not by show- 
ing to others that our religion can bear fruit in conduct ? Un- 
less Indian Christians demonstrated to others the superiority 
of the Christian faith in this way — by living out Christianity in 
their live6— they were not fulfilling their duties in the least. 

Babu Kabichurn Baknebjee’s speech was as follows : — 

My first feeling on rising to address you is one of thankfulness 
to God for Madras. Ever since I visited Madras six years ago 1 
have always felt it to be the plainest indication of Providence that 
in the matter of shaping and guiding Indian Christian life our 
Madras brethren should take the lead. I, therefore, rise to ad- 
dress you with some diffidence. First, let me refer to crisis 
in religious thought alluded to by my brother Mr. Satthianadhan. 
There was a time when I used to think that this crisis was hope- 
ful to the progress of Christianity. My views on this subject 
have changed. I do not now congratulate myself upon this crisis. 
For what does this crisis mean ? The present policy of non- 
Christians is to drag Christianity down to the level of Hinduism. 
Christianity is no longer recognized as having a unique position. 
The late Earn Chunder Bose in one of his writings has empha- 
sized the fact that Christianity was not one of the religions but 
the true religion. In Bengal, it bad become customary now for 
non-Christians to invite Christians to join them in any social or 
political or intellectual movement — provided that a Christian did 
not mind occupying the same platform as a Hindu, a Muhama- 
dan, or a Buddhist. It was a solemn consideration whether or 
not we should allow non-^Pbristians to give Christ a place and 
only a place along with othei^ leaders of thought. I was invited 
by a Zamihdar long ago a mela^ a fair, to speak about the 
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claims of Christianity. Christianity was, therefore, included m 
programme of Tamashas and the Zemindar was, to be the 
show-man. I declined the invitation for the same reason 1 
declined to be present at the Parliament of Beligions. Thii 
crisis should m no account be a cause of rejoicing to us, for it 
is an attempt to humiliate Christianity. Taking up one aspect 
of this crisis — we are told that all the high ideals of morality 
to be found in Christianity are to be found in Hinduism. As* 
suming that this is the case the question is : — How does the ex-- 
istenceof these ideals in Hinduism manifest themselves among 
the professors of the Hindu religion ? Does their life and action 
bear witness to these ideals ? Let us shew that we not only 
possess these ideals in Christianity, but that we have also the 
power in Christ to give effect to these ideals in our life and 
conduct. 

It is strange we don't hear anything of the excellence of the 
Hindu religion though we hear a great deal of the excellence 
of Hindu morality. Whenever my Hindu friends speak of the 
high moral ideals of Hinduism, I turn round and ask them is 
there power in Hinduism to attain these high moral ideals you 
speak of ? It becomes us to indicate to them that that power is 
found in Christ and Christ alone. Our righteousness must 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. So 
long as we are not able to present something special, something 
distinctive, not only in our beliefs but also in our life, how can 
we demonstrate the superiority of our religion. 

With regard to one or two points touched upon by Mr, Laz* 
arus, let me make a few remarks. The simplicity of Christian 
worship we enjoy is no doubt a privilege, but it is a privilege 
which we ought to improve in a certain direction. Hindu reli- 
gious worship, elaborate as it is, compels its votaries to sub* 
scribe largely to their temples. Should we not, therefore, follow 
the example of Hindus in trying to make our Churches self- 
supporting ? Liberty was no doubt one of our great privileges. 
But liberty implies self-restraint. Let us not be solitary 
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We constitute a great brotherhood. W^ "l»ave J|o 
think of the weaker brethren, I km tery glad be jeresetii 
your midst and take part in this meeting. 

The Rev. C. N. Bannbbj^e of the L. M. S., Cal^te^ 
eaid that he, for one, did not take such a gloomy tiew 
of the^ crisis in Hindu thought that had been referred to. 
It milst be remembered that Christ’s name was ho^ured and 
His hfe admired at present which was not the case before. He 
impressed upon his audience the necessity for forming an Indian 
Christian Missionary organization. A fellow missionary of 
tha li* M. 8. in Benares had brought the subject torward and 
it had been taken up. It was the duty of Indian Christians to 
suppoi^t their churches. As it was, they were receiving great 
privileges without giving back anything in return. There can 
be no progress if they were merely receivers. 

The Ghaibman thanked the lecturer and the speakers .and 
especially Babu Kalichurn Bannerjee for his able address. He 
fully endorsed Mr. Bannerjee ’s views with regard to the crisis 
in Hindu thought. Hindus did not now oppose Qhiit^nity, 
but they patronized it. Tlie uniquely absolute position of’Chris* 
Vanity should on no account be given up by Christians. As 
regards the formation of an Indian Missionary Agency that was 
no doubt a noble object, but there was something to be done 
previous to that as a preparation, and that was to make the 
Obristian churches in this land self-supporting. This was an 
-object which should be kept in view distinctly. He expressed 
• his great pleasure at meeting friends from Bombay and 
Bengal on the occasion. The meeting terminated after the 
Benediction was pronounced. 
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especially aucb m may interest and inform out Assc^ation. 

Europe presents many points of contrast to India. Aliet^ 
leaving Port Said you enter upon a new world* The 
colour of the sea is quite different— a bright blue. You beg^o 
to feel the cold. The torrid zone is left behind and the tem^ 
pemte is entered. All this in April, when in Madras yon have 
to endure a temperature of 100®. In three or four days you 
set your foot ou European soil, when the contrast becomes 
still more striking Not merely climate, but complexion and 
character, costume and life, language and manners, food and 
houses, uot to speak of other features, are totally different to 
what they are in this country. To the Indian, not America, 
Europe is the New World. 

By a careful observation I have come to the conclusion that 
pHmate and Christianity are chiefly, if not wholly, responsible 
for the national characteristics of the European. They are so, 
more or less, according as each or both of these factors affect 
in a higher or less degree the people of any particular country. 
In other words, the people of Italy, where the climate is not so 
severe, differ considerably from those of Denmark, which is 
higher up in the zone. So also religiously. A purai^ form of 
religion produces a type of national character quite hnlike that 
of a people whose creeds and ritual are more or less corrupt. 
Bougbly speaking, in the great fabric of national oharactei^i 
climate supplies the foundation, and religion the saperstmeture ^ 
I shall briefly illustrate my potution. 


♦ A papsr read by the Bev. Laaarus, b.a., at the M. N. 0* A* 

^ieetmg, held m the Memocial Hfdl* cm Saturday, the $0th February, WOti 
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The qualities which the Indian admires in the European, ani 
at the same time deplores their absence in himself — such aa 
vigour, activity, value of time, strength, courage, power of 
endurance, perseverance and the like — are not his own making 
they are gradually forced on him by the severity of bis climate. 
It is almost always raining in Europe, You can never be sure 
of a bright day as in India. If it is true that there is no winter 
in India, then it is also true that there is no summer in Europe, 
flow many picnics are spoilt by this sudden and unexpected rain I 
How often have I opened my shutters in the morning 
in the hope of seeing the sun shine but was disappointed to- 
find it raining. Rain, then, is an essential element in the early 
formation of character. To escape its evil consequences to 
health, you have to provide yourself with the umbrella and the 
over-coat. What is this but a training for preparedness to 
meet and overcome difficulties ? The severe cold on the one^ 
hand, and the incessant rain on the other, compel one to walk 
at the greatest speed. During my first days in London, I was 
outstripped by many a young girl. This fast walking produces 
in its turn habits of activity and punctuality, not to speak of 
increased vigour and health. In London and other great oitiea 
of Europe men run ; they do not walk. At the end of six 
months* stay I became an energetic and fast walker — such is 
the effect of the European climate. 

And when we remember that these climatic conditions have 
lasted for thousands of years, one can well comprehend their 
increasing effect on the European nations as a whole, not only 
steadily creating but proportionately intensifying and crystalli- 
zing their national character. Any little doubt I had in my 
miiid regarding the wonderful influence of climate on 
character was dispelled by what I observed in Italy. 1 look 
upon the Italian as a missing link between the Euix>pean and 
the Indian. He has neither the rich crimson-stained white 
complexion bf the If orthern Teuton, nor his marked featu|e» 
of energy and folrcb of character, but is, in many respeotisi,^ 
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Indian in character— pleasum-loving, slow, indoienl;, Joqnaeidtili 
and polite, and even poverty-stricken — all the result of an 
enervating Italian sun. In the streets of Borne and Na^laa 
women and men might be seen standing idly watching the 
pas^rs-by, or crying out their wares at the top of th^ir voic^ 
as in Eatitern towns —a sight I have seldom witnessed in the 
Northern countries of Europe. 

A word about the national superstructure. Here we ascend 
from physical to ethical characteristics. Christianity is wholly 
responsible for the latter. Ten to nineteen centuries of 
Christianizing forces have left^their indelible impress on the 
national mind. The mythical deities of hate, revenge, and 
lust are now totally forgotten. Their baneful influence on 
national character is for ever lost. In their place a God of 
love and purity, revealing His heart and mind in the person of 
Jesus Christ, has been placed before the people of Europe — a 
conception of the Deity which has considerably raised the 
moral tone of Europeans as a whole. A little girl of even God- 
less parents would blush if caught telling a lie or uttering an 
impure word. Family purity, obedience to parents, rest on 
the Sabbath, scrupulous keeping of an engagement, thorough- 
ness of work, aversion for indebtedness, a disposition to earn 
rather than beg, individual responsibility, general literacy, 
equality of the sexes, independence of thbught and action, re- 
spect for law and order — these are some of tbs main features 
of the national fabric. Those practising these virtues — so rare 
amongst us — may or may not be Christians ; in fact, they" are 
as much the property of the latter as of the former. In the 
erection of this national character, Christianity has been 
merely the scaffolding — indispensable in the course of creation, 
but ignored and rejected thereafter. 

A young girl, belonging to respectable parents, goes out to 
a distant place and takes service— and not a word dare he even 
breathed against her character. She goes out and comes tn 
like a young man, and is never embarrassed iii the presence of 
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the 0^dsim # 0 s. Enoh mt^n tbioks Aod &oti^ for bimsfelit iNItp 
md immn as be likes and marries whom be will* The 
nKWeeit a youDg mao marries, he starts his own home and net^ 
mhr^ifcays under bis parental roof* London or Paris loikti 
Uke Piileni forest on Sundays, when all business Or trade is si 
a slahdstilL Beggars,^ who are the pest of Indian towns, are 
not to be seen in most Bnropean cities. In Denmark and 
Switseriand 90 per cent, of the population can read and write ; 
in Bogland and Prance it is not much belo^v : while in India 
it is Only 6 per cent, for the whole and 6 per thousand for 
won^en i It is a most common thing for a maid-servant to be 
reading or writing while at leisure in the kitchen ; while a shoe- 
maker returning home in the evening buys his half-penny 
paper and acquaints himself with the news of the world 
for the day. There is no bargaining in the shops or stalls — the 
prices are all fixed. A child may be sent to the market and re- 
turn home none the worse for her simplicity. These are all 
matters which have come under my personal observation, and 
go to illustcate the ethical and social features of character do^ 
scribed above. In the matter of civilization, therefore, India js 
far behind Europe ; so far behind that, in my opinion, even after 
the lapse of five centuries an Indian Deputy Collector can 
scarcely enjoy the civilized and comfortable home of a European 
shoe-maker. 

Privacy of home life is peculiar tp Butope. It plays an 
important part in the morality of the people. Children have 
no cbanoe whatever — as is t^e case in this country, where 
adult life and language are seen in the open street-^of acquir- 
ing a premature knowledge of things forbidden. This too is 
an indirect effect of a rigorous ^imata Owing to the severity 
of the cold, the houses and zooms a^e constructed so as to be 
closed air^%ht as it were. It is Iddeed true that scores pf 
families live In the same bouse or premises ; but each family 
rleads its seolud#i within its own rooms>^|o 

much so, that one famh# hnows (esotpt by inquiry) 
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its next ^^^)bopr i$. In a single bnildin|r 

London, 6,000 people live together witbodt in toh 
violating the ptivaey ol home life. My reference is ; 

d|p$ of J^turopean soeiety. In the matter of house ac^|n^^ 
ino^ation, therefore, India and Europe are as for as uiltbr 


the poles. Here the doprs and windows are always opene^f 
in Europe they are always closed. The first time I was shoWn^ 
my room in a hotel in Venice and the door was closed on ine, 

I felt somewhat nervous as if I bad been confined in a prison 
— the experience was so new and strange. Tn the slums of 
large cities, however, this privacy is often impossible. Any 
way, India ought to adopt, as far as our climate will allow, this 
excellent feature of European life. Indian Christians will do 
well to set an example in this respect. 

Partly as a result of general education — for knowledge is 
power and pay all over the world — and partly as a result of 
the difficulty of procuring the necessaries of life, wages run 
high. In India food is cheap, and the neoessaries of life are 
easily procured. I have often seen a poor Panchama woman 
go out witii her basket, and after a while return home with 
enough for a supper for herself and family. Such a thing 
could not even be attempted in Europe. There everything has 
to be purchased, including the extra items of coal, woollen 
clothing, and house-rent. And in the ^dear season when the 
icy hand of dread winter lays all vegetation under the sba<|ow 
of death, and nothing could literally be expected from nattCtoi 
the condition of the penniless ppor of Europe is wretched in the 
extreme. The sight of Italian beggars lashing their arms into 
their sides as a remedy against cold and hunger is one I shall 
never forget. The working man, therefore, is very well oC- 
His wages are on the average about ten times the wages Of ao 
Indian skilled labourer. Herein lies the secret of the unbridge- 
able gulf between the beggarliness of India and the yretdtit of 
Europe^ In a little State like Denmark, wftih only a 
of two millions and tb faalf^not much more jthan that Of one of 
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our larger districts— the average earning of an adult p^v month 
is about Rs. 65. Compare this with the pittance of Rs. 2i for 
the average Indian adult. Rducatlou makes all the difference. 
The Tamil poet said more than p. thousand years since t^t 
figurea and letters are eyes. The European labourer’s eyes are 
opened. He is well aware of the fact that he is the foundation 
of the social fabric. He claims good wages and gets it. If our 
community is ever to rise above the average Indian, education 
is indispensable. Let us aim at securing the educational per- 
centage of Europe. 

It has often occurred to me why our Government takes no 
special interest in primary education. To leave 94 per cent, 
of its male subjects in a state of chronic illiteracy is something 
awful — if not culpable. Even in England primary education 
has been very slow, and, till recently, disgracefully behind that 
of So^itzerland and Denmark. Let us hope that what has been 
started in England will be extended to India. For, unless the 
inner eyes of the Indian people are opened, there is little hope 
of the country ever emerging from its poverty and wretched- 
ness. Why should not some of our enterprising primary 
trained teachers open schools in Indian villages without look- 
ing to Missions for employment ? One could hardly gauge the 
measure of influence and the power for good such an enter- 
prise, if undertaken with tact and in the right spirit, would 
bring about even in a decade. 

In Europe there is no hankering after higher education. 
Unlike here where every lad aims or rather is made to aim at 
the B. A., whether he has brains or not, European parents are 
very judicious in this matter. It is only promising sons that 
are sent to Universities, and that, only if the purse allows it, 
1 should say that rather than education, trade and industry 
are the rage of the day. Of an M. P’s family, I found one a 
baker’s assistant, another a milliner, a third a railway clergy 
l^pd the fourth was bein^ bred a farmer. The second son of a 
Canon was going out with me to Penang to join his elder 
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Ibrother as an Indian Babber planter* There is no oontem0 
for manual labour as such. A clergyman's educat&d daught^ 
takes service often as a governess or lady-help, sometimes " 
as a servant-maid and does not regard it infra dig. thus to earn 
her own bread. # 

A liberal education is not forced, but rather .sought for its 
owD sake, the gifted young man choosing the special branch or 
science for which he has a special aptitude. I have had thii 
privilege of visiting eleven Universities and a great many 
Colleges and Grammar schools and comparing notes as regards 
Indian and European education. So far as curricula and 
examinations are concerned, viewed as a whole, there is not 
much difference between the two systems — and if any thing, 
our examinations are more diMcult. Still, as a matter of fact, 
we admit the general superiority of a European graduate. 
There are many reasons for this strange fact. First of all, we 
must not forget the superior national characteristics already 
created and fostered by climate and religion. The European 
graduate comes from a cultured home, an heir of all the 
excellent qualities which heredity places at his disposal. The 
whole nation’ll and political life and bis own surroundings are 
such as to widen his views and promote inquiry. Early school 
education and training give him a wealth of knowledge and 
information to which the Indian student is a perfect stranger. 
The number of languages to be studied, be it ever so imper- 
fectly, affords an excellent discipline of the mind. Begular 
eports make the mind healthy and fresh and fit it for hard 
study Without exhaustion. At Cambridge it is considered 
disgmsefui for a young lad to spend the afternoon in study. 
The object of education seems to be not so much to cram up 
text books as to develop the faculties, and stimulate original 
thought and research. Under such circumstances, why should 
not the European graduate surpass the Indian ? Lofty peaks 
•can only rise from a mountain range. At the University o£; 
Copenhagen I noticed an excellent system. The first year is 
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InimaiAbly Bpmh im tha stcidy of ph}loso|>fay. I mela this 
fik iOmo way be adopted in India. For, in Madras, a yodtig 
nian my become a Arts or a Boctor of Medicine 

knowing anything whatever about his mind or ita 
l^#tiesand their functions. The absence of natural history 
in our school courses is another matter for regret. Somebody 
has ^ said that the Madras B. A. knows no other bird but 
tibo crow I Pupils of Board Schools oxe occasionally taken 
m ^sse in trains with their teachers to the fields and forests 
and allowed to roam at pleasure collecting curiosities and 
gathering a rich variety of information, while a swimming bath 
is a regular part of the school curriculum. 

The difference in physique between the Indian and the 
European cannot fail to strike even the most superficial obser- 
ver. What always struck me as most striking in man or woman 
in Europe was the wrist. The European wrist is invari- 
ably 60 per cent, broader and thicker than the Indian wrist.. 
My big trunk which had to he lifted and carried by three men 
here was in London lifted by a single porter and neatly poised 
on bis shoulder. I look upon the size of the wrist as a sure 
indication of physique. The individual may be tall or short, or 
broad or slender, but the wrist is significant by iti tiae and 
firmness. We Indian Christians, ^women J^s well a^ nolen, are, 
as a rule, a puny race with a natural ayerpioii for exercise or 
sports. Much of our future prosperity and influence will 
depend on our physique. Why should we not endeavour to 
wipe away the disgrace implied in the saying that, fifty Euro- 
peans are enough to put fivO^htthdred Asiatics to flight. 

Two sights attracted my special attention as proe&i of 
affinity between Indians ahd*<EuropeanB : Hampton Court in 
London and the ruins of Pompeii near Naples. Hani^n 
Comt was the residence of the Enslisb Sovereigns more thisii 
a century ago. it |s open to jim pulfiic for inspection^ 0 nf 

f going tlnrougb i^g series ^ rooms, I was a8t02lish^ to 
lind that tlm cid Sasb^ the articlei 
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they eoDteiai, ttw flolaeQ* ausd pui^ugs mt Ike 
other deicdls, be«e» ehKaig^zmly lUceume to <in4&lf 
Indift. The lojrftl ajtartme&ts leDunded lue of e> 
bed'^rooms io ladiA — even in matters of taste I I XQigbt«.«iiA 
hero that tbe diogj; little toom in Edioborgh cattle in vl^e||«< 
King James Yl. of Sootlaod was born is no better than a vet^ 
ordinary Indian room. Worse still is the dismal dongecnritt' 
the Tower of London io which so many noted persons^ inolodhlg 
Lady Jane Grey, were incarcerated for life. One wonders 
that in those days the moral tone of Europeans did oot rise 
much higher than that of African chiefs. The ruins of Eompei 
were even more striking, so very Indian in certain respects tbat 
1 asked myself the question, could the ancient Hindus and 
Italians have at one time lived together as one nation ? The 
Fompei house is a veritable Indian house. I noticed in it the 
street pial, the narrow entrance, or nadai, the open const 
surronnded by the hall and bed rooms, pials in bedUrooms in- 
stead of cots, the kitchen with its copper vessels, absence of 
uppmr storeys, and paintings of different kinds on the walls. 
While passing tbror^h the apartments I felt as if I was visiting 
an Indian friend’s dwelling honse. Even their wine-sfac^ 
resemble the Indian toddy-shop. 1 leave it to antiquariana to 
^deeper into these similarities. 

In the matter of oostome 1 was glad to End that all the 
educated people of Europe dross exactly alike. Them are of 
course the picturesque Highland, Swedish, Swiss and other 
costumes. These are either relegated to antiquity, or reservecl 
for special occasions. In some places, old people from 
oonnky may be seen in such garbs. Bat the educated man at 
womua, and even those who desire to be oonaidm^d su'd), 
wear the same kind of dress. For the matter of that 1 CD#d 
soarcely distingnish a Turk with a bat on, from a 
Enrq^n. This is ae it should be. In thespdaye of^ 
salism, it is desirable that educated <people .Ml 
world over ^uld adopt the suna mode of dress. 
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of old, so even now, Paris leads the fashion. Still, there is a 
great deal of mutual borrowing and imitating among the various 
nations. The English are no more inventors of their costumes 
than the Italians are of theirs. You have only to look at pictures 
of pm^sons who lived a generation or two ago, to be convinced of 
the marvellous changes costumes have since undergone. The 
-question of costume is indeed a serious one for us who are in a 
•way leading our community in this as in other matters. For my 
part, I think that the complete European costume with the 
graceful xisiatic turban — such as I wore during my sojourn in 
Europe —would befit us admirably. The European maid- 
eervaot’s uniform deserves at least a passing notice. Other 
things considered, to my eyes there was no more pleasing 
object than the sprucely dressed maid-servant, noiselessly 
flitting about the rooms, with her snow-white cap and apron 
ehining in contrast with the rich black of her dress. I often 
wondered when our Indian women -servants would come up to 
this high level of neatness, steady plodding industry and general 
education. 

The Municipalities of Europe are in every way an object 
lesson to India. There is no need for me to refer to gigantic 
corporations like^those of London or Paris. I shall dwell on 
the smaller municipalities. In this particular, Madras, with its 
half a milion people, cannot compare with an ordinary European 
Tillage of even 3 or 4,000 people. In such a town, for village it 
might not be called, there are all the conveniences of modem 
cmihsed life. The houses are two to six stories high, the ground 
floors wiMi their huge, but brillmnt glass frontage, being util- 
ized for shops. Every house is supplied with pure drinking 
water, by means of pipes from % lofty water tower, even in the 
€dxth storey, and brilliant electric or gaslights. The streets are 
mostly paved with stone with raised foot-paths on both sides for 
pedestrians. I have found this the universal custom in Europe. 
A child may walk through a crowded town and yet return borpe, 
uninjured by horse or carriage* The roads are clean and smooth. 
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iD spite of the almost dozily rain. There is neither dust in windi 
nor mud in rain. Thera are grocers', butchers’ and bikers* stoUf 
in every big street, — while not only bread and milk but .even 
meat and fish are brought to the door. The long rows of housea, 
often built on the same plan, present a most beautiful appear-**^ 
ance, especially at night ; while the roads and streets, lit with : 
gas or electricity at very near intervals, look gay and bright 
with well-dressed pedestrians and handsome vehicles. Now# 
what is Madras by the side of such a village ? It is truly a 
beggarly, what is benighted village —not worth the name of a city. 
Verily, Indian beggarliness penetrates the whole land— from the 
humble peasant up to the proud municipality. Education alone 
can raise our country to a higher level. 

Europe is nominally a Christian continent. I must however 
say 1 was rather disappointed at the religious condition of this 
the most enlightened continent. I have already referred to the 
national characteristics which are the indirect influence of 
Christianity. There is of course a very small faction of the 
population who are believers-who constitute the church militant 
of Europe ; of these I shall speak later on. I was informed by 
an Anglican clergyman that 75 per cent, of the people ol 
London — which, by the way, contains about 6 million in- 
habitants — never enter a church. This had been ascertained by 
a most elaborate and expensive census. The condition of London 
may be taken as an index of the religious condition, of the whole 
continent. For aught I know it may be even wmrse — cmtainly 
not better. Take Copenhagen, for example. It has a 
population of half a lakh. There are only 37 churches, several 
of which I visited and even worshipped in . On an averagOi 
each may seat about 6 to 800 persons* But put it down at a 
thousand. This means that about 40,000 persons are the only 
professing Christians in the capital of Denmark. The remain^' 
ing 460,000 practise no sort of religion. 1 have come acrosa 
towns in Denmark with 12,000 people with only a single dhurch* 
The Europeans in India are a fair index of thdtr compatriots in 
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the V/eet. On the ^ther band» i» Catbol}o like 

ikibnee Italy, it is mostly women who utteod mass otfo 
loir eoofessioB. Superstition prevails to an alarming extents 
Xbe Word of God is a sealed book in these oountries. Sot 
gnmting that Christianity is the nominal creed of these people, I 
$m safe in saying that materialism is the religion of the greater 
part of Europe. Jupiter, Venns and Saturn have been replaced 
hy Mammon, Bacchus, Nicotine and Cupid. In a word, 
Pleasure is the most popular god. Unlike the Hindu, the 
European is by nature irreligious. The climate makes 
hjhu so. Prom early childhood, his chief concern is bow 
best to grapple with the severities of cold and hunger, 
and procure, with the least difficulty, the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. No wonder, therefore, that Europe has never 
given birth to a religion — a feature so characteristic of tropical 
Asia with its luxuriance of weather and vegetation — affording 
ample leisure for the contemplation of the more serious prob* 
lems of life. 

Still, true Christianity flows on like a gentle stream winding 
among the plains of Europe, eolivening the regions around, 
and bringing peace and purity wherever its waters spread. It 
affects public opinion in a marvellous degree. Sovereigns and 
statesmen unoonsciously own its sway and bow down to its 
mandate. Its influence is strongest where its practice is pureit. 
Its vitality is exhibited in the sacredness of its gatfaeriup, the 
profuse abundance of its literature, the pure and self'^sacriSciug 
lives of its votaries, the endless diversity pt its upcraMoud, 
the periodic appearance of preachers flted with Ap||ite)ic mdt 
its constant but gigantic combat vriti) the erils of 

the age, itp all but mirucrtlouf ||a Anxiety to 

bring the Gospel to rim Imathehi^eiidiiii iii^p^idbus effort to 
chreulate rim Word of God. ^ ^ U^Ailonary activity of 
f rotestaui Europe which mdre than a century 

ago fceuied to fie to hafe maximum* Alth5?'o^ 

wonderful reAuit hate ;|ieeu hy this enterprise end 
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floiiiislii 0 g ebttirobuM^ hme bloomed like oaMi jn tite 
of psigaiiiem, ftmds tite mii flowing fast enbi^ to o^birtahO w 
rapid advance of misaiodary effort 1 bappenOd to be id I^diM 
ddring wha^t are ‘^Ued tbe May Meetings^^— ^when mxm tlw^ 
a hnodred missiopary eoeieties celebrate, tbeir imdiversariep. 
The one great cry wae that of indebtedness. Almo^ every 
large society was in debt ta the extent of many thousands 61 
pounds. Every conceivable device was being ai^ailed of to wipi 
off the debts and gather in fresh gold and silver — a feattare d! 
missionary effort which did not wholly commend itself to my 
Indian judgment. I felt there was something wrong in all this 
feverish enthusiasm. 

It also struck me that missionary work in Europe itsd>{ for 
its own heathens, was by no means commensurate with the 
evils within the camp. Where the church is wedded to the 
State, the effort is languid and spasmodic ; and where the chuTidl 
is free and self-supporting, the officers are too much engrossed 
with the serving of tables. Home-work occupies but a secondr 
ary place in the church's programme. It lacks the fascination 
of foreign enterprise* Men of inferior talent and training a«e 
set apart for the work. Open-air preaching is seldom carried 
on in an organised form. I should like to have seep at least a 
similar amount of zeal displayed to that in the cause of hpr«dgh 
missions. 

On the other band, on foreign missions themselves, the 
amount of money spent, though to us, poor Indians, at this 
immense distance, it looms very large, being about a million 
and a hah|kl year for England alone, becomes utterly insignifi- 
cant by thb side of the £47 million lavished annually on the 
god of tobacco. As for the other nations of Europe, Christians 
as they are called, the oomparisou would be even worse. I 
wopld nc^ frighten you with the colossal amount of the 
Bill of Europe. The wonder then is not tha| Europepfl^fop^ 
tribute so laxgeiy, but so miserly, to the cause of foreilwids* 
sions. 13ie secret is that those who subscriliS for mlMms ifi 
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oiiie form or another are not those who habitually smoke and 
drink. It is largely the middle class poor and a few among the 
wealthy that have to support the missionary enterprise. A 
fortnight’s stay in London would give an observer a tolerably 
oorreot list of the well-to-do persons who contribute largely to 
various missionary societies — they are so few. 

Leaving out of account the social and moral characteristics 
which are of necessity a slow growth extending over centuries, 
believers in India compare very favourably with believers in 
Europe. In graces and gifts of the spirit, in devotion to the 
Saviour, in attendance on the means of grace, in all good works, 
in readiness to sacribce their lives for the truth, Indian Chris- 
tians, necessarily, though ignorantly, despised and distrusted 
for their lower moral condition, need not be ashamed. But I 
should like to see a burning missionary spirit roused and 
strengthened in our community. I should like to see men of 
deep learning and original research arise from our churches ; 
and, if possible, go to Europe and bear witness in eloquent 
words to the transforming power of the Gospel of Christ. I 
should like to see our churches shake off all foreign fetters, put 
on new strength, formulate their own creeds and rituals, ordain 
their own pastors, send out their own missionaries to unoccu- 
pied fields, translate for themselves the Word of God and leave 
alone the Churches of Europe, which are torn asunder by a 
thousand factions, each in turn scorning the others, so much so, 
that to a poor, distracted Indian student roaming from service 
to service, ritual to ritual, and church to church, the question 
returns with redoubled echo, “ Where after all is the Truth as 
it is in Jesus 
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RELIGIOUS PAPERS- 


I.— GOD AND CONSCIENCE. 

The object of this lecture is not to discuss in detail th© 
various theories that have been propounded regarding the origin^ 
nature, and development of what is commonly called con- 
science. Its object is simply to bHng forward a few facts relating 
to the moral faculty in man and the intimate relation which 
exists between it and God. In treating of conscience we need 
not take into account those conditions of it which are the result 
of either severe culture combined with other influences or ex- 
treme or habitual neglect. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to the workings of the moral faculty as it obtains among 
millions of human beings all over the globe. 

What then is the simple, primordial conscience ? In order 
to have this question answered, we shall imagine a case of 
every-day occurrence. A person is about to perform a certain 
action. But just then he perceives it to be wrong. There ia 
besides something in him that tells him he should not do it^ 
and he feels he is under obligation to obey this command. 
Other considerations, however, are brought to bear on his will 
and he at last decides to do it. The deed is done, no one knows 
anything about it. It brings him some gain in the form of 
pleasure, property, or both. But the person is not at all happy ; 
he feels guilty in his inmost soul. The outward gain the action 
has brought him soon vanishes away, but the painful recollec- 
tion of the forbidden act lasts as long as his mind retains ita 
power of remembrance. On the other hand, let us 6i%pose 
the person in question decided not to do the act which he felt 
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to be wrong. This decision, instead of yielding bim' any g^n, 
may haire even caused him some loss. Still, be feels bapipy in 
^e depths of his heart. 

Haw, we have all experienoed such states and activities of 
the soul whenever we have had to deal with questions of right 
and wrong. Let us proceed to analyse this mental operation. 
And what do we find first of all, there is a perception that a 
certain action is right or wrong ; secondly, there is the feeling 
that we ought to do what is right, and not do what is wrong I 
thirdly, there is a pleasurable or painful sensation according as 
we have done right or wrong. To the faculty of mind which 
performs this three-fold operation we give the name of con- 
science. For convenience* sake we have said * action * ; but it 
may be any motive, thought, word, deed, or desire; in fact, 
any exercise of the wnll. which involves the question of right 
or wrong. There are of course instances in which the rightness 
or wrongness of actions is not instinctively and, for that matter 
instantaneously perceived by conscience. But these are very 
rare, and chiefiy relate to social and other complicated questions. 
So far as individual men are concerned, in the ever-recurring 
duties and toils of daily life, involving the “ eternal verities of 
truth and justice,” conscience never ceases to operate, nay, 
within this sphere, it is infallible. It is as old as the race* Its 
yoioe is universally heard. Untutored, it utters its uotes with 
no uncertain sound. 

CJonscience is intuitive. It is not the result of ©dttcatiop. 
To say that it is, would be a contradiction in terms. Education 
does, indeed, draw forth the powers of the human soul, but it 
by no means creates those powers. Mill has somewhere said 
that evolution is an exceUeijt explanation of the process of 
development in nature, bpt he asks ; What about the commence^ 
ment of tbsA propels ? Who gave the first start ? The peroeptton 
of right or wmhg in actions, desires, and motives is a self- 
evident tvutb. If ; is not to be discovered by a more oy, less 
tedious process of reaacmiagi The momenf an ao| or tboi^bt 
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is presented to the will, that very moment its rightness or 
wrongness is seen and felt. The moral eye sees it as intni^ 
tively as the bodily eye beholds the difference between light and 
darkness. Eveirybody knows this. No education is necessary^ 
The veriest child on earth is aware that to tell an untruth is 
wrong. We have all noticed how if a child has told a lie it 
hangs down its head and dares not look you in the face ? ^ Thou 
shalt not lie * is as good an axiom as that the whole is greater 
than its part. 

A great Tamil poet says, 

To one, what ought to be done is virtue ; 

What ought not to be done is vice. 

We ask, and ask with reason, how it was that Tiruvalluvar, 
and all the other great poets and sages who lived thousands of 
years before him in different countries arrived at one and tbe 
same conclusion regarding the essential distinction of right 
from wrong. 

The workings of conscience are invariably tbe same every- 
where. If stealing is wrong in England, conscience does not 
alter its verdict and say it is right at tbe Antipodes. Stealing 
is condemned everywhere and in every age and nation. If in 
certain countries, society or government has ruled contrary to 
the teachings of conscience and men have grown accustomed 
to such a morbid state of things, still the moral instincts of 
individual men seldom or never fail to revolt against such 
violations. 

It must be observed here that conscience covers a very large 
extent of ground. Not all the sections of the penal code, not 
all the acts and laws of governments and nations, not all the 
rules and regulations of society can ever coincide with tbe vast 
domain of conscience. Can th^ Penal Code detect and punish 
the unlawful desire, the proud look, the lustful eye, rancorous 
envy, burning revenge, lascivious thoughts, and all the other 
countless sins that rise like a swelling surge from time to time 
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within the depths of the soul? No. The laws of the land can 
only touch a few ripples here and there on the surface. Deeper 
they cannot dive. By far the greater and more important 
portion of human iniquity is beyond the puny grasp of the 
Penal Code. We meet with millions of men who have never 
even once in their life-time found themselves in the clutches of 
the law, but there is not one single individual who has escaped 
the stings and condemnations of conscience. It penetrates 
everywhere — ^into the inmost recesses of the heart. It is ompi- 
present'like God Himself, taking cognisance of all hidden 
motives and desires and all the minutest acts and exercises of 
the will. 

Conscience claims absolute supremacy. Its dictates are to 
be obeyed at any cost. Whatever other forces may move us 
to action, conscience is the only one that claims implicit 
obedience. It enforces its demands with a threat. When con- 
science says, ‘‘Thou shalt,” or “Thou shalt not,’* nothing 
should come in between the command and the will. Nothing 
in the whole universe can change the “ Thou shalt into 
“ Thou shalt not ” or the latter into the former. Even God can- 
not alter the dictates of the moral sense, because, as we shall 
see presently, if lie did so, He would act contrary to His own 
nature. Have you ever estimated the terrific weight of the little 
word ‘ ought * ? Is there anything in the universe that can 
weigh against it ? “ If you please,” says the well-known Boston 
lecturer, “ sum up the globes as so much silver, and the 
suns as so much gold, and cast the host of heaven as diteonds 
on a necklace into one scale, and if there is not in it any part of 
the word * ought’, if “ ought ” is absent in the one scale and 
present iti the other, up will go your scale laden with the universe, 
as a crackling paper scroll is carried aloft in a conflagration as- 
cending towards the skies.” Thus the claims of conscience 
are supreme, absolute — they are to be fulfilled against any odds. 
Everything that goes against it must be sacrificed, be it wife or 
child, father or mother, brother or sister, property or pleasure. 
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friendB or larae. As a German philosopher pntB it, the truth is 
not so much that man has conscience as &at conscience has 
man. 

Whether the will obeys the dictates of conscience is quits© 
another question — very often it does not. There is anarchy in 
the soul. But this does not detract a whit from the 8upre«» 
macy of the moral sense. In every case, it does its duty most 
faithfully and utters its note of warning, in a clear, audible 
voice. Oh, that it had power as it has authority ! If I obey, 
I cannot but feel happy ; if I disobey, I cannot escape the in- 
ward misery that results from my mutinous conduct. Thus 
conscience rewards and punishes the soul according as the latter 
obeys or disobeys its commands. “ There is no evil,” says an 
American writer, that we cannot either face or flee from, but 
the consciousness of duty disregarded. A sense of duty 
pursues us ever. It is omnipresent like the deity. If we 
take to ourselves the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, duty performed or duty violated is 
still with us, for our happiness or our misery. If we say that 
darkness shall cover us, in the darkness, as in the light, our 
obligations are yet with us. We cannot escape their power, 
nor fly from their presence. They are with us in this life, 
will be with us at its close, and in that sense of inconceivable 
solemnity which lies yet further onward, we shall still find 
ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of duty to pain us, 
wherever it has been violated, and to console us so far as God 
has given us grace to perform it.” 

We shall now turn our attention to another aspect of con- 
science, and endeavour to describe the part it plays in the reli- 
gious world. In other words, we shall treat of the relation between 
God and conscience, in a word, of God in conscience. It is a 
fully admitted saying that on earth there is nothing great but 
man, and that in man there is nothing great hut mind, j^nd to 
this we may safely add the truth that in mind there is nothing 
great but .conscience. Webster was once asked what bis 
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greatest thought was. He replied that the greatest thought 
that had ever entered his mind was his personal responsibility to 
a personal God ; and conscience reveals this personal God to us. 
Whatever may have been the case with ancient thinkers, 
modern scientific research hesitates to accept the belief in a 
personal God. Spencer says that “our belief in an omni- 
present eternal cause of the universe has a higher warrant than 
any other belief, that is, that existence of such a cause is the 
most certain of all certainties ; but asserts we can assign no 
attributes whatever and that it is absolutely unknown and un- 
knowable.’ The world’s last great logician, John 8tuait Mill^ 
goes a step further. In his posthumous essay on Religion, 
be says that the argument from design in nature, as illustrated 
by the adaptation of means to ends and part to part, 
especially in the wonderful intricate structure of the eye, 
goes to prove that the ultimate cause is an intelligent 
person. Of this concession he is, however, rather doubtful. 
Rational criticism, he adds, may yet make further progress and 
discover new methods of demolishing the argument from 
design. Therefore, all that we can infer from our study of 
natural phenomena is that there must be an intelligent First 
Cause, who must necessarily be a Person. But conscience 
guides us within the veil and brings us much nearer the Divine 
Being. If in nature we get distant glimpses of God’s face, in 
conscience we behold the light of His countenance. If in 
nature, we find him an intelligent Euler, in conscience we dis- 
cover Him as our moral governor. If in nature, we see His 
works of wonder and wisdom, in conscience we hear His voice 
of law and love. Look within, said the sage, if you would 
look above. “He that kno^eth himself kuoweth God ” is a 
well-known Tamil saying. 

According to a German philosopher, conscience is simply 
consciousness of God. God dwells in conscience. It is the 
temple of His Light. In it — and through it, man is brought 
into continual contact with his Maker. It is in conscience that 
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man for the first time beholds his God, and it is only there- 
after that he traces the marks of His being and power in the 
outer world. It is in the inner world that mao obtains the 
first glimpses of his beneficent Lawgiver. And then the 
earliest proof of God’s will and love, w’hich we derive from 
conscience, is both fuller and more forcible than any evidence 
that is afforded by a careful study of the outer world. Fuller, 
because in conscience and conscience alone does man come to 
know something of the moral nature and will of his Maker. 
Before he is aware of any other law, he hears the Divine voice 
whispering, “ Thoushalt,” or ‘ Thou sbalfc not.” And more for- 
cible, because no man has ever succeeded in ridding himself of 
the powerful testimony of his conscience. 

Further, conscience is the true and only foundation of all 
religion. Together with the natural sense of dependence, con- 
science constitutes the religious instinct in man. If men have 
always believed in God, if they have invariably sought to 
appease the anger of their deities, if they have erected temples 
and built shrines in their honour, if they have performed 
yagan)S and offered sacrifices of men as well as of animals, if 
tliey have always feared death and judgment after death, if they 
have left home and kindred and fled to the forests, if they have 
performed severe austerities and mortified their bodies in the 
cruellest manner, if they have composed Scriptures and attri- 
buted to them divine authorship, it has been all conscience. 
Whatever the errors and vagaries in the superstructures of the 
world’s many religions, they are all built on one and the same 
foundation — the human conscience. It is true, alas, that the 
superstructure has usurped the place of the foundation. If 
men would but go back to the source, there would be but one 
simple religion for the whole world. 

Like the compass needle, which, while it points to the north, 
also points to the South, so conscience performs a double duty. 
Not only does it reveal to us the existence and will of our 
maker, it also reveals to us our destiny, the chief end and aim 
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of our life. To an earnest soul, the study of this function of 
conscience ought to be most essential. 

How then does conscience point out our destiny ? Just as 
God has furnished beasts, birds and insects with instincts, by 
obeying which they are to fulfil their respective destinies, so 
likewise has He endowed man with certain instincts which 
prompt him to carry out his higher destiny. As the bee, led 
by instinct, flies about in the fittest season, gathers honey from 
every opening flower and treasures it up in the honey-comb it 
has already built, thereby securing shelter and food for its 
numerous progeny, so man’s moral instincts propel him to^jo 
the right aud shun the wrong. Each time he obeys these in- 
stincts he feels happy, and each time he disobeys them he feels 
sad and guilty, in spite of all outward considerations. And 
ere long it becomes clear to him that his true destiny is to 
follow the indications of his faithful guide. Thus conscience 
reveals to him the glorious truth that his Creator’s will is that 
he should enjoy the highest and most lasting bliss and that his 
God of law is also the God of lovo. For conscience points out 
his course every moment of his life, saying, ‘‘ This is the 
path you must tread if you would be truly happy. Deviate 
from it, aud you miss the end of your life.” 

Whoever perseveres in listening to the behests of his con- 
science gains an ever-increasing love for the right and a corres- 
ponding degree of aversion for the wrong. It is quite the 
reverse with him who habitually slights the warning voice of 
his faithful monitor. In either case character is formed, and 
the character thus formed and developed tends to a perma- 
nence, and the more permanent it becomes, the more difficult 
will it be to give it a contrary turn. Hence, the importance 
of attention to the dictates of con science, for, like all other 
faculties of mind and body, conscience needs culture. With- 
out it, the moral faculty gradually loses its vital energy 
aud remains dormant in the soul. This is what is described 
in religious language as “ being dead in trespasses and sins 
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this is thd condemnation that light is come into the world 
and men love darkness rather than light/' As regards those 
persons who strive to follow the light and laws of con- 
science, the case is far from bright or hopeful. It is an endlesSt 
hopeless, helpless struggle. Instead of concord, discord reigns 
rampant in the soul. The will is utterly powerless when 
passion, appetite and the other inferior springs of action wage 
war against the moral faculty. The needle does indeed point 
to the north ; but the vessel is tossed about on the wide ocean 
of life by every gust of passion and lust that blows against it, 
and in the dense darkness which ensues the unfortunate steers- 
min finds it quite impossible to perceive, much less to follow 
the indications of hig needle. A sad and deplorable condition 
is this. Earnest men cry to God for help, strength and light. 
Hear the words of the world’s poet : conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all.” “ The dread of something after death puzzles 
the will.” 

** 0 coward conscience, how thou dost afflict me. The light 
burns blue. It is now dead midnight, cold fearful drops stand 
on my trembling flesh. I am a villain. My conscience hath a 
thousand several tongues and every tongue brings in a different 
and every tale convicts me for a villain.” “ O wretched man 
that I am,” exclaims Paul, ** who shall deliver me from this 
body of death?” In sentiments like these, the loud wail 
ascends to heaven from many an earnest soul. Will not a God 
of love listen to this plaintive cry and send His children a 
comforting reply ? He will — nay, He has already done so. And 
thus we approach the last and greatest function of conscience. 
It not only reveals God as our loving moral Governor — it not 
only discovers to us our destiny and our utter inability to 
carry it out— it leads us back to History and reveals another 
conscience, namely, the conscience of humanity, as embodied 
in the unique life and person of Christ. The intellect often 
sees a benevolent sage in Christ, but it is the eye of conscience 
alone that beholds in Him a perfect conscience reigning 
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supreme in a perfectly balanced soul. Whoever sees God in 
conscience must perforce see God in Christ ; for the claims of 
conscience and of Christ are identical. Revelation of religious 
truth begins in conscience and ends in Christ. 

We have observed that the claims of conscience are supreme 
and that they demand obedience at any cost. We have seen 
that nothing in the whole universe can weigh against the little 
word ‘ought.’ This is a fact to which our experience 
bears ample testimony. Now it is a unique feature in the 
character of Christ that His claims to the allegiance of mankind 
aie precisely the same as those of conscience. Listen to his 
words : “ He that loveth father or .mother more than me is not 
worthy of me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me.” “ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake ; rejoice and be exceeding 
glad for great is your reward in heaven.” Once more “If 
any man come to me and hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brother and sister, yea and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple. Whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath he cannot be my disciple/’ 
Christ demands the supremest love. Anyone or anything that 
does not merit His full approval must be hated and forsaken. 
His approval is dearer than life. And further, to obey Christ 
is to obey conscience. If therefore conscience, besides reveal- 
ing to us the will of God, leads the mind up to Him, much more 
does Christ the perfect Conscience of the race afford us a fuller 
revelation of the Father and draw us unto Him He is as it 
were the prototype of conscience. In it. He is the “ light that 
lighteth every man that corgeth into the world.” “ He that 
doeth truth cometh to the light.” But Christ is much more 
than conscience. If he by His life and teaching had merely 
pointed us to the right and commanded us to do itj enforcing 
His command with subsequent approval or disapproval, and 
had helped us no farther, He would have been of no more use 
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to US than conscience. He would not have been the divine 
answer to our cry for help and strength. But Christ canoe 
with a great deal more. He has undertaken to roll away the 
burden of accumulated guilt by virtue of the atonement He 
has achieved for the race, and says to the stinging conscience, 
'‘Peace, be still. I have paid the debt.” He renovates the 
will so that it may yield an affectionate self-surrender to con- 
science. To the judgment He exhibits the highest good, and 
to the affections the noblest objects upon which to rest. In 
short, He communicates an entirely new life to the' soul. All 
this He does by uniting Himself to him who would unite him- 
self to Christ. Thus what is merely a divine spark in conscience 
appears a divine personality in Christ. 

As conscience ijf the property of no particular people or caste, 
so Christ, the Son of man, belongs to the whole race. Conscience 
merely claims ; but Christ comes with help as well as claim. 
Look right away then, from God in conscience to God in Christ, 
from dim twilight to bright sunshine : away from guilt and 
grief to pardon and peace; from weakness and despair to- 
strength and hope ; from depths of doubt to heights of certainty. 
'' Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light.” 


2. RELATION BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND 
THE Y. M. C. A.- 

“We have found the Messiah.” In this significant utterance 
there is a distinct reference to the first Christian Church and 
the first Christian Young Men’s Association. It was Andrew 
who uttered these memorable words. He and John had, only 
a few hours before, followed the Lord to His abode and avowed 
discipleship unto Him. The first Christian Church is thus 
started with only two members. But the little Church is hardly 

* Read before the First Convention in Bombay. 
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a day old, when one of the young men »fcart& on steady, 
aggressive work. He finds his brother Simon, and announces 
his “ Eureka '' to him. And Simon is brought to Jesus. The 
Master Himself brings in Philip, and no sooner is Philip 
broug^it in, than he persuades the somewhat sceptical Nathanael 
to *‘oome and see” the Prophet of Nasiareth. Thus three 
young men seek three other young men and lead them to the 
Truth, and the Church is doubled. Call it what you will, in 
this simple record of the evangelist we see both the spirit and 
activity of a genuine Young Men's Christian Association in the 
newly formed society of believers. The Association is no more 
developed than is the Church, but the germs of both are there, 
giving it may be the first feeble start to a movement which is 
encircling the globe and filling the hearts young men with 
righteousness, joy and peace in the Holy Ghost.” 

It may at first sight seem strange that the Church should 
have slept over her rights and responsibilities for well nigh 
twenty centuries, and only recently awakened to a sense of the 
marvellous power she has possessed from the very commence- 
ment, and which is now manifesting itself in the excellent 
organization in the Indian interests of which we are met in 
this National Convention. But it is not so. This long lapse 
of time is by no means strange. Great movements are not 
brought forth by leaps and bounds. And the greater the 
movement, the longer does it take to attain anything like a 
phenomenal representation. The banyan is the greatest Indian 
tree, but it takes several decades before it assumes its proper 
dimensions among the trees of this land. It took four thousand 
years for the announcement of the Messianic hope to reach its 
fulfilment in the manger of Bethlehem. Not that the Church 
has failed to exert, in some measure, the influence which is 
peculiar to the Young Men’s. Christian Association, hut no 
regular organized effort of this kind had been started and 
sustained, until, by Divine guidance, the idea flashed across 
the mind of (Sewge Williams, who worked it out with' the 
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ardour and ability of a great enthusiast. And at the present 
time the Young Men’s Christian Association moveineot, with 
its counterpart in the Young Women’s Christian Association,, 
is one of those ^reat and irresistible forces which are workings 
for the weal of man throughout the world. 

India, however, has been more fortunate. Her Church is 
hardly two centuries old. And yet we are to-day holding the 
First Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of this country — few in number and feeble in the force they 
exert, yet bidding fair at no distant date to fill this ancient 
heathen land with centres for Christian activity and Christian 
philanthropy, from the sea to the bay and from the mountain 
to the cape. This Convention of delegates from different parts 
of India* is in itself a proof that the Indian Church is awaken- 
ing to a sense of her duty in this direction, w'hile her sons are 
girding on their armour and grouping themselves into little 
bands for the final conquest of the land. 

A few years ago when a proposal was made to the Madras 
Missionary Conference to start an Association in our “ benight- 
ed ” city, it was looked upon, at least by some of the mera- 
bers, as an attempt to start a rival Church. Allusion was 
made to former events, and the proposer was warned as to 
the danger of introducing a rival organization. I believe 
similar misgivings are entertained in other quarters as well ; 
the Association is looked upon with somewhat suspicious eyes. 
Its aims are misconstrued, while its operations are regarded as 
interfering with the legitimate functions of the Church. With 
the Native Church it is still worse. The pastor fears that his 
young men are being drawn away to form a new Church. He 
feels, and keenly too, that any Christian work that is done by 
his young men, without the sanction or auspices of kis Church, 
must be inimical to the interests of that Church. 

Thus it will be seen that the relations between the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Church to be defined 
with clearness and precision, and misconceptions and preju- 
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dices have to be removed. For the efficiency and success of 
either depends lairgely on the right conception of the relation 
which exists between the Association and the Chui’ch, es- 
pecially on the part of those who are responsible for the welfare 
of these organizations. 

It is, indeed, surprising that there should be any doubt at 
all as to the exact relation between the Church and the 
Association. In this case, as in many others, to see is to know. 
What then do we see ? We see first that the Church is a 
body of believers witnessing to the outside world, through the 
rites of baptism and communion, the gift and growth of the 
•eternal life which they have received from their risen Lord. 
We see next that the Young Men’s Christian Association is an 
organization of cerUiu of those self-same believers, acting in 
unison and laboring for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
young men. The relation, therefore, between these two 
bodies suggests itself at first sight. It is that of parent and 
child. If there were no Church, there would be no Associa- 
tion. The latter derives its origin from the former. And only 
so lot'ig as the members of the Association continue to be 
members in full communion with the Church, can they exist 
as a Christian body. They are like two concentric circles, 
with Christ for their common centre, but with spheres differ- 
ing in arep. and magnitude. They agree in many respects. To 
some extent they cover the same area. Both owe allegiance to 
the same sovereign. Both fight under the same banner. Both 
are engaged in philanthropic enterprises. Both seek to win 
souls to the same Lord. Both seek blessings through the same 
channel. Both aim at mutual edification. Both try to search 
the Word and understand the mind of God. Both proclaim 
the dying love of the Divine Man. 

But they also differ in many respects. They do not always 
cover the same area. The Church has her sacraments, her 
pastors, her regular services, her discipline and other rites 
which the Association has not. iSe Church cannot become 
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an Association without ceasing to be a Church. On the other 
hand the Association cannot usurp the privileges of the Church 
without violating the precepts of the Lord. The Church can- 
not, as such, take part in many of the sports and pastimes of 
the Associations. Lectures and concerts, cricket, and football, 
technical and industrial classes, restaurants and a host of other 
things, so necessary and agreeable to the success of the Associa- 
tion, are neither necessary to, nor quite compatible with, the 
spirit of the Lord's Handmaid. The Church, again, knows no 
distinction of sex, while the Association makes it an essential 
condition of safety and success. The Church has many sects,, 
but the Association has none. The divisions of the Church are 
doctrinal, wljile those of the Association are merely local and 
accidental ; so that a member of one Association can always 
be admitted into another, on the mere production of bis creden- 
tials, while a member of one branch of the Church cannot 
join another, without abandoning long-cherished doctrines or 
time-honored methods of ecclesiastical government. Thus, 
while both Churcli and Association seek to serve the Lord from 
the same motive, each fulfils it in the way best suited to its 
genius and surroundings. Tlie Church delivers her message 
from the pulpit, while the Association announces its “ discov- 
ery” wherever and whenever an opportunity is found. The 
Church seeks to edify all whether old or young, wd)ile the 
Association tries to win the hearts of the rising generation. 
What rivalry, then, can possibly exist between these bodies 
which sustain to each other the relation of parent and child ? 
How can a mother dislike or distrust her own child; and how 
can a well-trained child venture to usurp the privileges of its 
parent? The relation, therefore, is one of the most intim- 
ate nature, leading to the highest good of the race. 

Having thus in a way defined the general relationship the^ 
Association bears to the Church, we shall now consider some 
of the leading features of this relationship. In the first place,, 
the Association is the light irm of the Church. The Church 
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is, as it were, delegating to her right arm her work of 
saving souls — that part of her body which represents not 
indeed the maturity of her mind or the rich experience of her 
soul, but the best blood and museular vigour of her constitu- 
tion, the arm that can wield the Sword of the Spirit and dash 
to pieces the weapons of a carnal foe. Young men, ever the 
hope and stay of their families, are in a far higher sense the 
hope and stay of the Church. And these young men, when 
they are converted and consecrated to the service of the Lord, 
become the extended right arm of the Church. For, multiform 
a)s have been her elforts hitherto, she finds that her benevolence 
has not embraced hosts of young men, who in the most critical 
period of their life are unmindful of the highest interest of 
their souls, who pass their lives without God or hope in the 
world, having neither sympathy with the old nor touch with 
the young, but whom young men like themselves may attract 
with a winning word or a loving act. She discovers both 
need and supply. And faithful to this highest impulse, she 
has begun to enlist her young men — nay, her young women 
also— in the cause of Christian emancipation. Next to her 
general missionary effort, I think nothing can surpass the 
grandeur of this conception. 

Our next convention will also be the Jubilee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. And the history of this move- 
ment during such a comparatively short period affords ample 
evidence of the marvellous power for good it is destined to 
wield in the ages to come. When George Williams conceived 
the idea, he could no more have imagined the increasing 
vastness of this latest enterprise of the Church, than he who 
stands at the source of the Ganges and looks at the little rippling 
brook, can form any idea of the stupendous volume of its waters 
at its contact with the sea. 

It is the Church then which has given birth to the Associa- 
tion. She has not only given birth to it, but she controls 
and guides all its operations. Tie voting members of the 
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Association are all members of the Church. Ontsicldrs may be 
Associate Members, but they have neither voice not vote in the 
finances 43r policy of the Association. It is altogether and 
essentially a Church movement — so much so, that its very 
existence depends on the vital connection of its Active or 
voting members with one or another recognised branch of the 
Church. N o one need, therefore, fear any danger to bis Church 
from an Association working in the neighbourhood, but rather 
hail with delight this new accession to her forces and agencies. 

There is another aspect in which this relation between the 
Church and the Association may be looked at. In and through 
the Association, the Church is content to lay aside her ecclesi- 
astical robes and forego most of her traditional privileges. The 
very loftiness of her position and the sacredness of her calling, 
as the Spouse of her Lord, have a tendency to narrow her 
sphere of operation and circumscribe her liberty to a great ex- 
tent. But she has a genuine desire to become “ all things to 
all men, if by any means she may save some." And, inspired 
by the spirit of Christ, she sends forth her vigorous child with 
greater liberuy, though with less lofty pretensions, like David 
of old not with the tight-fitting and cumbersome armour of 
traditional dogmas, but with the sling and stone of cardinal 
truth, sufficient to inflict a fatal wound in the giants's brow. 
Yes, the Association is quite free. It rejoices in its freedom. It 
knows nothing of the various divisions into which the Church is 
split up. It knows but one name, — the one name given under 
heaven among men whereby we must be saved" — the name it^ 
bears as the most distinctive feature in its designation. Andli 
consequently, its popularity is great. Men who would not 
enter a Church, because of certain prejudices they unreason- 
ably entertain towards the sect to which that Church may 
belong, would gladly take their seat in the rooms of the Associa- 
tion. Even sceptics and scoffers of religion will not refuse 
to enter its portals ; they see so little of ecclesiasticism in its 
operations. Thus by a wise change of front, which the Church 
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cannot assume, but which the Association can easily aocomr 
plish, the influence of the Church is inimitably widened ; and 
men who are beyond the reach of the pulpit and the pew are 
brought within the pale of Christian influence before they are 
even aware of it. The very names are changed and rendered 
.attractive. The pulpit becomes a desk ; a sermon is called an 
address, or a lecture ; divine service is a G-ospel meeting ; 
church singing is changed into a song-service. In fact, the 
Association adopts every legitimate means its ingenuity can 
invent or its enthusiasm can devise, in order to please, protit 
and persuade a young man to seek the true source of lasting 
good. And the moment he is led to repent, confess and 
believe in the Lord Jesus, the work of the Association assumes 
a new phase. A soul has been won, and there is rejoicing 
among the angels in heaven ; the converted soul, who has 
hitherto been a passive recipient, now longs to become an 
active worker. But in order to this, the Association tells him 
he must join a higher body, into whose keeping the Saviour has 
bequeathed His legacy ; he forthwith attaches himself to that 
branch of the Church which best suits his tastes and mental 
endowments, and ere long enters on his duties as an Active 
Member of the Association. All honor, then, to the Church 
for the heavenly wisdom she has evinced in her anxiety to 
reach those who are ordinarily inaccessible to the best endea- 
vours of her ministers. 

In dwelling on the relation between the Church and the 
Association, one important service which the latter is uncon- 
sciously rendering to the former ought not to be forgotten. 
The Association is helping on and bringing about the union of 
the various branches of the Church. The platform of the 
Association, as already explained, is Catholic in the strictest 
sense of that term. From the extreme ritualist to the un -con- 
ventional Plymouth Brother — all can stand on the Association 
platform. Men who cannot and dare not meet in churches and 
chapels, or exchange pulpits and services, can sit side by side. 
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sing together, testify end even preach on the broad, platfoirm oi 
the Association. The great good done by the Assodation is 
not so much to extinguish the Christian sects, as to bring into 
constant brotherly intercourse members of different denomina* 
tions. No sensible person would desire the former. The 
Church cannot but have branches. Divisions in the Church, 
based on textual interpretation or varying views of ecclesiastical 
government, seem inevitable. All sound philosophy revolts 
against the thraldom of reason. But the infirmity of human 
nature has converted these natural lines of demarcation into 
artificial and impassable barriers. It is here that the Associa- 
tion steps forth in the providence of God and renders invalu- 
able service to the cause of brotherhood. Far more than the 
Bible Society and the Tract Society, which confine their opera- 
tions to the publication of Scriptures and books, the Young 
Men's Christian Association enlists in her cause the services 
of ministers and members of every branch of the Church, and 
makes them cdoperate Jor the salvation of young men. They 
are made to forget their accidentals in working together for the 
essentials. Daily contact ripens into fraternal intercourse; and 
intercourse merges into friendship. And is not this a most 
laudable object to. pursue in these days of blind and bitter 
sectarianism ? A reflex influence also follows, when day by day 
as the broad and catholic spirit of the Association is imbibed, it 
leaves its trace on the various ministrations of the Church 
and effectually checks any tendency there may be to deviate 
from the substance to the shadow. 

But the Association does more in this direction. The young 
men who now constitute the Association and carry on its active 
work will one day be the pastors and pillars of their respective 
Churches — yea, leaders of every great and good work in their 
communities. . To them, therefore, far more than to the older 
members, the Association proves itself an excellent training 
school for unity of spirit and feeling of brotherly love. The 
next generation of pastors and preachers is sure to entertain 

13 
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advanced and liberal views regarding ecclesiastical courtesies 
and friendly intercourse between ministers of different denomi- 
nations. In this most desirable work, therefore, of bringing 
together the leaders and members of the various sects — a 
want that is sorely felt by all her earnest sons — the Church 
could not have secured to herself the services of a more power- 
ful and faithful auxiliary than the Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

On India let our eyes rest a while. It is here more than any- 
whe|re else, that the Association has a prominent part to per- 
form in gathering together the forces of Christianity — more 
than in any other countries, in Europe or America. India 
suffers from caste-feeling and race-feeling as well as sect-feel- 
ing. It is, therefore, with the greatest delight we hail the 
advent of the Indian National Union of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. It is only by a persistent policy of Christocentric 
effort on the part of this Union, that every valley shall be 
filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low, and 
the crooked shall become straight and tfie rough ways smooth ; 
and all flesh shall see the Salvation of God.” The success of 
the Union, as well as of each individual Association, will depend 
on the degree in which they are animated by the spirit of 
Christ. And if this spirit is coveted and maintained, the union 
will have the rare privilege of preparing the way for, and 
shaping the destinies of, the future Indian Church, to which 
many an anxious heart is looking forward with a trembling 
hope. 

If it is true that in Europe and America the formation of an 
Association is a matter of economy, where a single Church, or 
two, cannot adequately cater to the wants of the young men, 
it is still more true in India, where the Churches are for the 
most part poor and small. But, however poor and weak, the 
Church’s duty is clear. She must be aggressive, not merely 
conservative. Self-propagation is self-preservation. The prin- 
ciple applies as much to the Church as to the human race, and 
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liow does the Church try to discharge her duty ? Sbo does this 
by associating together a number of young men from different 
branches located more or less in the same neighbourhood. This, 
is economy such as becometh the Spouse of the Lord. In this 
way, the Indian Church ought to have, if she has not already, a 
good strong Association in every city and in every municipal 
town of India. 

While dwelling on the relation between Church and Asso- 
ciation in Injia, it must not be forgotten that both hjiVe to 
contend with the difficulties of race and language, fn this 
conflict, however, the Association seems to have got the better 
of it. Lven within the denominational divisions of the Church, 
we find sub-divisions based on language and nationality. Not 
so, however, with the Association. It draws no line between 
race and race, and knows no distinction between East and 
W est. Such policy is no small profit in a conquered country 
like India, where race-feeling is strong, and mutual prejudices 
still stronger. By bringing the pick and flower of Indian and 
Western young men into constant contact — which is not done 
otherwise, except on rare occasions — the Association is render- 
ing a service to the Government, the value of which can only 
be duly estimated in decades to come, and a service likewise to 
the Church, which she wdll not be slow to recognise as a power- 
ful aid to. her development in the near future. 

Let us take a brief glance at Church and Association in 
India, with which of this convention are most intimately con- 
cerned. According to the latest returns, there are about 23 
lakhs of nominal Christians. Of this number very nearly a 
million belong to the Protestant Church. And what has this 
visible Church of a million souls done in the direction of Asso- 
ciation work ? Very little — nay, shamefully little. There are 
about 45 Associations (most of which owe their origin to the 
stimulus given by the Indian National Union), with an aggre- 
gate membership of about 2,000 young men. On the other 
baud, we see rising before our eyes about 40,000 educated men 
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in India, excluding 300,000 youths who are inore or less ac- 
quainted with the English language. From these figures, it is. 
evident that the proportion between Church and Association is 
very, very small — not 1 in 500, — a state of things which brings 
to light a sad lack of life and zeal for the Lord in the Indian 
Church ; while it is also evident that, if the increasing number 
of educated young men are at all to be reached and brought 
into contact with Christian influence, the 45 Associations must 
bein^eased many hundredfold. To secure this additional force, 
the Church must rise to a man and make one mighty united 
effort. As it is, cannot each of the 1,226 Active Members of 
the Indian Associations solemnly resolve, each to add another 
member or two to his Association and thus increase in a 
wonderful way the power and resources of Association work in 
this land? Are there no George Williamses in the Indian 
Church with fire enough in their hearts to bring together two 
or three hundred souls in their towns or villages, pray together 
for a blessing, start at once an aggressive work among their 
companions, and thus give start to a live Associatibn? 

In' bringing this imperfect sketch to a close, 1 cannot help 
placing before you an Indian emblem which to my mind 
portrays with great exactness of detail the relation between the 
Church and the Association. The banyan tree, which has 
already been referred Jbo. is peculiar to India, and may he seen 
growing in different parts of the country, especially on the 
banks of rivers and tanks. Tbe Kabir-bar, one of this species, 
the largest in the world, still stands, with its 3,000 branches, 
on the banks of the Nurbadda, in this Presidency ; sprouting, 
from a tiny little seed, the tree grows upwards as if seeking its 
home in the skies, but spreads its branches on all sides, afford- 
ing shelter and rest to man, bird and beast, with an enormous 
trunk displaying every mark of might and invincibility and sus- 
tained by roots which are invisible and which botanists say 
cover a much wider area than the tree itself, going deep- down 
into the earth and drawing their vital sap from perennial 
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streams ; while,, suspended from the* branches, you may 
observe numberless tender fibres, turning into rodtlets of all 
sizes and shapes, seeking the soil in downward growth, exposed 
to all sorts of injury, and yet resisting every attack by twisting 
and twining themselves with each other and descending in 
dense hardy groups until they finally attach themselves to the 
roots of the parent tree, and then continue to widen and thicken 
till the main trunk is touched, this peculiar process being 
repeated in every group of rootlets as long as the tree is alive, 
with the result that the tree is continually increasing in 
strength and size and in its capacity to afford shelter to the 
sons of men. 

The analogy is clear. The root is the Son of Man with His 
vitalising forces. The tree is the Church wit hjits innumerable 
branches. The tender fibres twisting themselves into groups 
of rootlets, are individual members forming themselves into 
Associations, which thus proceed from the Church, draw their 
strength from the same source, enjoy no separate organic 
existence of^^heir own, but find their highest endeavour and 
greatest delight in contributing to the growth and 'solidarity of 
the Church, while each feeble fibre continues to do its special 
work in trying to entwine itself with its nearest companions. 
May then Church and Association flourish like the banyan, 
blending their lives and beautifying their borders, each in its 
sphere and each in its way, imparting shelter and rest to all 
who seek their refreshing shade, ever together and never apart, 
tjver growing and never dying. 


3. THE BHAGAVAD GITA,* 

The Bhagavad Gita means the “ Song of the Adorable One.” 
It is an exquisite poem of 700 slokas, and lies “ imbedded like 

Reprinted from the Madras Christian College Miigazine. A Lecture 
.and a Discussion. 
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a pearl in the Mahabharata/’ It purports to be a discourse 
delivered by Krishna in his character as the incarnation 
of the Snprenae Being to his friend Arjuna, who on the morn- 
ing of the great battle of Kurukshetra, is overcome by com- 
passion and expresses his unwillingness to slay his kinsmen. 
One San jay a is represented as reporting the discourse as well 
as the incidents of the tight to Dridarashtra, the blind sire of 
the Kauravas. Krishna was at this time Arjuna’s charioteer. 
In the divine song, however, he succeeds in convincing the 
hero of the propriety of his conduct as a Kshatriya and spurs 
him on to tight. 

The Gita is a religious-philosophic treatise, carefully com- 
posed according to a pre-conceived plan, and consists of 18 
chapters, divided into three books of 6 chapters each, with a 
distinct topic for both chapter and book. I simply mention 
this circumstance to show that it is most unlikely, if not im- 
possible, to deliver so systematic and philosophic a discourse 
on a single morning, and that, the morning before an impend- 
ing sanguinary conflict ; and still more unlikely, that Sanjaya 
who is at soine distance from the scene could report verbaMru, 
as he listens, the whole discourse to Dridarashtra. Enlighten- 
ed scholars, both in the East and West, are agreed that it is 
the work of a broad-minded Brahmin philosopher of the 
Vaishnava sect, who ** finding no rest for his spirit in any one 
system of philosophy, as commonly taught in his own time, 
much less in the corrupt Brahmanism which surrounded him, 
was led to make a selection from the various schools of 
rationalistic and dogmatic thought, so as to consti'uct a com- 
posite theory of his own.” And to give it unquestioned 
authority, the author wisely worked it into the Mahabharata 
manuscript, attributing the whole to the deified Krishna. A 
worthy place and a divine authorship 1 For from among the 
dark recesses of the vast legendary literature, the star of the 
Gita has shone down the stream of centuries summoning all’ 
thoughtful Hindus to a higher faith and a nobler cult. 
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The date of the Gita is variously conjectured. Mr. Telang 
places it as early as the second century B. C. and groups the 
poem with the Upanishads. But from references to the Yavan- 
as and other internal evidences bearing on Philology, 
eminent orientalists fix it as late as the second centuryj A. D., 
which seems the more correct conclusion. It is clear that the 
author was an ardent follower of the Krishna cult which 
belongs to the Puranic age. 

To us, however, it is not so much the date or the author as 
the teaching and influence of the Gita that is most essential. 
At the present time, the Gita is the most highly prized of the 
Hindu Scriptures. ‘‘ Since it fell from the Divine lips of Sri 
Krishna on the field of battle,” writes Mrs. Besant who is doing 
so much to renovate Hinduism, and stilled the surging 
emotions of his disciple and friend, bow many troubled hearts 
has it quieted and strengthened, how many weary souls has it 
led to his feet.” It is the educated Hindu’s gospel. In the 
midst of much that is crumbling away before the onslaught of 
rational criticism, the Gita is his only consolation, the solitary 
rock on which he can take his stand. Once there, he considers 
himself quite safe and impregnable and capable of meeting 
every opponent and combating every antagonistic school of 
thought and belief. For to quote the words of Professor Monier 
Williams, “ with great perspicuity and beauty of language, the 
author interwove various opinions into one system by taking, 
so to speak, threads from the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta, as 
well as from the later theory of Bhakthi or faith in a Supreme 
Being. With these threads he weaves, as it were, a woof of 
many coloured hues of thought, which are shot across a stiff 
warp of stern uncompromising pantheistic doctrines, worthy 
of the most decided adherent of the Vedanta School.” It is 
therefore no wonder that the Gita is being widely read and 
discoursed on by educated Hindus and looked upon as the 
treasury of truth and the way to Salvation. 

Since the Gita occupies so high a place in the thoughts of 
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earnest young men in quest of truth and peace, and exerts so 
potent an influence on the thought and activity of Hindus as a 
people, it is desirable that we should make clear to ourselves 
what its teaching is regarding the vital questions that agitate 
all thoughtful minds and what message it conveys to anxious 
doubting, despondent souls ; and in so doing we should remem- 
ber that the main purpose of this philosophic poem is to exalt the 
duties of one's caste above all other duties and to show that the 
discharge of those duties is by no means incompatible with the 
self-mortification and concentj^ation of thought enjoined by the 
Yoga philosophy, as well as v;ith the deepest devotion to the 
Supreme Being. In a single lecture, like this, it is neither 
possible nor necessary to state or to discuss many of the sub- 
tleties and distinctions of a purely philosophical nature with 
which the treatise abounds. We shall confine ourselves solely 
to the Gita’s conceptions of God, Duty, and Salvation. 

In the first place, then, the conception of God we gather 
from the Gita, is the most sublime of all the conceptions to be 
found in the Hindu scriptures. The author adopts as hi^ 
theological basis the theistic form of the Sankhya system, 
which recognises but one Supreme Being, eternal, infinite, 
omnipresent, all-glorious, the source and maintainerof all things. 
The Gita represents Him under five different forms: — (1) as 
AdhyaPman, or Supreme spirit ; (2) as AdJiidaival the Supreme 
deity in his relation to gods and men ; (3) as Akshara, the in- 
divisible principle of life ; (4) as the Kshara, the divisible 
as manifested in men and things, — a clear appro^ich to the 
Vedanta; and (5) as Adhi Yajna, the lord of sacrifice, and 
cause of religion, giving rise to the Incarnations, here that of 
Krishna. It is evident that the author is straining every nerve 
to reconcile such conflicting theories as the Yoga, Sankhya, 
and Vedanta with each other, and the whole with the popular 
conception of Krishna as an Incarnation. Still, it must be 
admitted that in these views of one Supreme Personal God, 
unstained by the vices and pasdons of the mythical deities, the 
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devout author has soared far above the religious thought of his 
age. He surpasses even the teaching of the Vedas, for the 
famous sloka, Ekam Bt)admtiyaifn, often interpreted as ao ex* 
^ression of monotheistic belief, unmistakably asserts that ** all 
'that exists or seems to exist is only Brahma.” It is a mere 
negation of ma.tter ; not the assertion that there is but one 
^God. 

Now the question arises, how did the author arrive at his 
conception of the one Supreme Being ? It must have been 
derived either from an altogether extraneous source or from his 
own reasoning and observation. Some Christian scholars are of 
opinion that the author must have had intercourse with Christians 
who found their way into India in the first and second centuries. 
They are confirmed in their belief by the striking similarity of 
not a. few of the utterances of Krishna in the Gita with those 
0^ Christ. Though the theory is a plausible one, there are 
several difficulties in the way of accepting it. Tbe Christians 
lived in South India, and it is very improbable that the author 
of the Gita ever came in contact with them. Even if he did, 
he would have learned far more fundamental facts concerning 
the Gospel of Christ than his treatise gives evidence of hia 
knowing. There is such a thing as natural religion. By the 
study of natural phenomena, both in the animate and in tbe 
inanimate world, in tbe world without and the world within, 
one can rise, as many have done, to a very noble conception of 
the existence and attributes of the Deity. Our author, in his 
search after the true and spiritual, may have discovered for 
himself the ideas to which he gives expression. 

But what about the conception itself ? It is certainly pure 
and sublime ; but only relatively so. After a careful and con- 
tinued study of . the poem I must say that the conception is 
neither accurate nor adequate ; and by no means beneficial to 
the seeking soul. The personality of God, though taught and 
emphasised, is not brought into bold relief. It is not clearly 
defined, much less absolutely differentiated from everything else. 
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He is not only all -penetrating but also all-identical. Earth,, 
water, tire, ether, the heart and also the mind and egoism — 
these form the eight-fold divisions of my material nature.’' 
“ I am Indra among the Gods.” “lam Vithesa among Yakshas 
and Rakshasas.” “ Among Naga snakes I am x^nanta.” This^ 
is . a concession to current Pantheism which fatally mars the 
author’s conception of the divine personality. For it leads to 
the doctrine that anyone and anything may be worshipped, 
thereby identifying the worship of the Holy One wtith that of 
things and men, however foul or abominable. 

Then, as to the nature of the Deity, the error is still more ob- 
vious. He has a lower as well as a higher, a material as well 
as a spiritual nature. All that ’exist, including human souls, 
have emanated from this lower nature. Forgetting or unable to 
conceive that the Omnipotent God can create matter out of 
nothing, the Hindu philosopher makes matter or, more 
technically, primordial matter, a part of the divine nature. 
“ All this universe is Brahma.’’ The world is his body framed 
by Himself out of Himself. I who exist, am a part of God, and 
when I think, will and act, it is not I, but God that thinks, wdlls 
and acts. Why should Arjuna devote himseli to the Deity, 
while he is himself the Deity ? These are inconsistencies and 
contradictions into which the author, unwittingly no doubt but 
inevitably, falls through his hopeless efforts to reconcile his own 
views with the prevailing philosophy of his age. Such a view 
of God, it is needless to say, strikes at the very root of human > 
individuality and the consequent responsibility it involves. It 
effaces all distinction as to person and right, beings and things,, 
cause and effect, virtue and vice. 

From the inclusion of a lower nature in the Being of God 
naturally arises the error of regarding Him as the producer of 
evil. Evil must be accounted for. There are three gunas or 
modes, viz., Satva, Rajas, and Tamas : in plain English, 
goodness, passion and darkness. The last named is moral evil, 
while the second guna often leads to it. Whence do these pro- 
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ceed ? Here is the reply : Krishna says, Know also that the 
natures which are the qualities of goodness, and those which 
are of the quality of passion and darkness, are indeed all from* 
me ; I am not in them but they are in me,” “ Ky what is 
man,” asks Arjuna, constrained to commit offences ? He 
seemeth as if contrary to his wishes to be impelled by some* 
secret force ? ” Krishna replies, It is desire, it is wra»th, born 
from the quality of passion ; it is insatiable, full of sin ! This is 
our foe in this world.” There can he no clearer assertion of 
the doctrine that the God of the Gita is the author of evil, not 
only in the universe, but in every man. This is certainly a 
blasphemous touch to the already dismal picture the Gita 
draws of the spotless One. 

It must not be forgotten that the features which go to 
make up the conception of God are mere dry -bones of slokas^ 
words merely put into Krishna’s mouth, not a picture drawn 
from life. But if we endeavour to translate the abstract inta 
the concrete, though for a moment only, we shall behold quite 
another picture of the deity. The contrast, indeed, is so very 
striking that a venerable writer states that the “ Krishna of 
the Gita should have appeared for* the destruction of the 
Krishna of the Purana.” It is, however, a matter for thank- 
fulness as indicating a rise in the moral tone of educated 
Hindus that an attempt is now being made to represent as alto- 
gether fabulous the story of the Puranic hero-god. Be this as* 
it may, there are those who explain away Krishna’s sinful 
deeds by his own statement : ” Actions defile me not, i have 
no desire for the fruit of action.” A Calcutta M. A. has pub- 
lished a little volume called The Imitation of Sri Krishna, in 
the Preface to which he writes as follows : “ To our mind virtue 
and evil being relative terms can never be applied to one who* 
is regarded as the Supreme Being, The Being who is equal 
in virtue as well as in vice is to us a grander Being than the* 
extremely virtuous man. The great cosmic law (whatever that 
may mean) can never affect that Being who acts without 
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sangam or attraction. To teach this great lesson practically, 
Krishna came to the world, and to teach this great lesson 
practically ^ he treated vice and virtue alike.” My earnest pray- 
er is that India may be saved from such deadly error as to 
think and act, as if there were no difference between God and 
man, virtue and vice, purity and impurity, Heaven and Hell ! 

In the whole picture, there is not the least touch from 
which we might learn anything of God's love and mercy. Love 
is not so much as predicated of Him throughout the divine 
song. Saint and sinner are alike to Him. He receiveth the 
merit, or sin of none.” Absolute indifference rother than pity- 
ing love is his chief characteristic. Even in the transfiguration 
that was vouchsafed to Arjuna, — the mighty form, which w’as 
simply the human body multiplied many a thousandfold, was 
intensely awe-inspiring and repellant, not in the least loves 
evoking or attractive. Strike your foes,” is the merciless 
message delivered by that dire form. A worthy message from 
a worthy vision ! But Arjuna trembling ‘and unconsoled in 
mind, longs for the more humane form. The whole scene re- 
minds one of a local system in which an Indian province is the 
Universe, a provincial chieftain noted for his sensual exploits 
is the deity in flesh, who, however, is perfectly indifferent to 
the welfare of men, to whom virtue and vice are alike and 
whose subjects are expected to a.ct like mere automata and 
without the least regard for the fruit of their action both here 
and hereafter. 

To make the Deity still more local and human he is re- 
presented as the great caste producer. “The four castes, ” says 

Krishna, “ are created by me Know that I, though 

actionJess and inexhaustible, am the author of them. He ” then 
assigns the duties and qualities of each, which, as a matter of 
fact are known to be in actual experience not what they are 
<5laimed to be. If Krishna “ should not work, these worlds 
would sink in ruin. I should be the cause of caste pon- 
fusion and should destroy these people. Better, is one’s own 
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work though faulty than another’s well performed. He wha 
doefch the work prescribed by nature, incurreth no sin.” 

We shall quote but one more feature to complete the Gita^ 
conception of tlie Supreme. I will declare to thee,” says the* 
Incarnate deity addressing Arjuna, “ the time in which whet^ 
they die, devotees go forth either not to return or return to life. 
Fire, light, the day-time, t-he time of the waxing moon, the six 
months of the northern solstice, they who die in tbese^ 
knowing Brahma, go to Brahma. Smoke, the night, the 
time of the waning moon, the six months of the southern solr 
stice. in these the devotee attains only to the lunar light and 
then returns. For these two ways of light and. darkness are 
deemed to be the eternal ways of the world : by the one, men 
go on the way in which there is no return ; by the other, they 
return to life.’* On this statement the Eev. Mr. Davies, one 
of the best translators of the Gita, makes the following 
remark The passage is a curious instance of the grotesque 
folly which so frequently attends Hindu speculations even of 
the highest kind.” But he thinks it a later Vedantist addition to 
the original Gita. 

The foregoing study of the God-concept afforded by the Gita 
goes to show that God never meant that man should scale the 
heavens by strides of human wisdom.” Man by searching 
cannot find out his Maker. By persistent, prayerful effort the 
struggling mind may rise to a faint conception of God, saoh as 
we have seen in this work, but the inward sense revolts against 
any features that bring discord and distress into the souU The 
moral elevation of a people depends entirely on the purity of its 
conception of God. 

Let us now dwell awhile on the Salvation proclaimed in the 
Gita. Salvation is a religious term oft6n*pronounced but seldom 
understood. To go to Heaven at death and enjoy a state of 
peace and bliss, is the popular idea of salvation. It is not in- 
correct so far as it goes. Man and his Maker, the two great 
factors in the universe are at dissord. Sin is the cause. The 
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.Jivatma is in revolt against the Paramatma. The human will 
is not in harmony with the divine. There is no peace. A reoon- 
•oiliation is desired by the repentant soul. God meets him half 
way. The penalty of sin is paid. The rebel soul is pardoned. 
A new life is awakened. The heart is purified and the will 
strengthened. Endless progress succeeds and is continued for 
ever, even beyond the accident of death. This might be 
called a fuller view of Salvation, 

'Now what is the Salvation proclaimed by Krishna? “ He 
who has obtained the Brahma state *’ (i.c., the abandonment of 
all desires), says Krishna, ** and retains it till the hour of death 
passes on to the Nirvana in Brahma.” “ He who truly knows 
•my birth and this divine work of mine, comes never more to 
birth again when he quits the body : he comes to me, Arjuna.” 
** The Yogin thus constantly devout in soul, with heart sub- 
dued attains to peace, the Supreme Nirvana that is in me.” 

Ha who attains to me knows birth no more.” This then is the 
heaven, or Salvation, Krishna offers to all his devotees. The 
heaven is indeed a state. In its negative aspect, it is a complete 
deliverance from the endless succession of births to which 
the unsaved soul is exposed. In its positive aspect, it is Nir- 
vana, literally, blown out ; the soul ceases to exist, like a flame 
blown out. The river is lost in the sea; the spirit is absorl>ed 
by Brahma. The Gita’s Heaven then is a state in which the 
mind thinks not, the will wills not, the heart feels not, the 
memory remembers not, the judgment discriminates not — a 
perpetual comatose condition in which the consciousness has 
completely ceased to exist — a total blank — a veritable death of 
the whole soul. Plxistence, if nothing else, is itself bliss ; and 
if this is completely wiped out, what scope is there for the 
iurther growth and development of the human spirit ? Is total 
extinction, then, you exclaim, the reward of one, who while oh 
earth concentrates his devotion on Krishna ? Nothing less, 
Answers the Gita, There are indeed heavens and hells of a 
.minor, temporary nature, like Indra’s heaven with all its sen- 
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sual enjoyments and the lower hells with all their physical 
horrors ; but the unsaved soul which goes thither will return to 
life again in this world. Deliverance from this is Hindu Salva- 
tion. 

Is there any present Salvation ? Any foretaste of the bliss 
of total destruction at death ? There is indeed. Listen to 
Krishna once more, ‘‘ Let the Yogi constantly practise devo- 
tion, fixed in a secluded spot, alone, with his mind and self 
subdued, without expectation and without belongings. Fixing 
his seal) firmly in a clean spot, neither high nor low, covered 
with a cloth, a deer skin and kusa grass. There fixing his heart 
on one object,- restraining his thoughts, senses and actions, 
seated on that seat, he should practise yoga for the purification 
of his soul. Holding his body, head and neck even and un- 
moved, remaining steady, looking at the tip of his nose and 
not looking around, tranquil in soul, free from anxiety, and 
adhering to the rules of the Brahmacharis, he should restrain 
his mind, concentrated on me, and sit down, engaged in devo- 
tion, meditation and intent on me. The Yogi, thus constantly 
devoting his self to abstraction, whose mind is restrained, 
attaineth peace, the Supreme Nirvanay that is in me.’’ 

One need not wait till death. This suicidal process is enough 
to usher in the bliss of Nirvana. 1 ask, is this the sort of 
Salvation we poor helpless mortals need ? If instead of foolishly 
suppressing the senses, man uses his instincts and common sense 
and lets the senses perform their natural functions, is there no 
higher power to regulate and moderate their exercise ? Is there 
no help in the hour of trial and temptation ? Is there no remedy 
for the canker of sin which is preying upon the higher and 
better qualities of his soul ? Is there no assurance of the pardon 
of sin, the sense of which is filling every heart with misery and 
despair? Is there no new power to enable the will to will only 
what is good and eschew the evil ? Is there nothing to make life 
worth living ? Is there no prospect of serene peace and unsullied 
joy to the human soul ? Is there no knowledge to make the 
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roind take a lively interest in life and all the ** pairs of oppo- 
sites ’* which are incidental thereto and utilize both joy and:’ 
sorrow, pleasure and pain, adversity and prosperity, health and 
sickness, and the like, for the discipline and development of the 
soul along higher spiritual planes ? Is there no chance of the 
soul abiding in the supreme Spirit and yet not losing its indivi- 
duality and existence both now and hereafter? Is there not a real 
wvatar of God for the destruction of the evil and the re-establish- 
ment of righteousness ? None whatever, in the system of the. 
Gita. Destruction now or hereafter is the only salvation the 
Gita has to offer to every devout soul —a salvatidn by the 
universal adoption of which the human race would soon become 
extinct — a contingency which the Gita fully foresees and pro- 
vides for, by another emanation of souls and material things 
from the lower nature of the deity. 

Let us now consider the methods by which our author makes 
this unique salvation available for the human soul. He is an 
eclectic philosopher. Possessing in abundance the oriental touch 
of giving offence to none, even at the expense of truth or justice, / 
our broad-minded philosopher is endeavouring his best to 
harmonise the various methods of saltation current in his age. 
To begin with, there was Patanjali’s Yoga with its peculiar 
fascination for men of a phlegmatic, despondent turn of mind. 
There was next the system of Kapila, called the Sankhya, who 
taught that the soul gained an eternal deliverance from matter 
by gaining a knowledge of itself, in knowing both soul and 
matter. There was also the rising Vedantist school, identifying 
the universe with the Supreme Being and pronouncing every- 
thing visible an unreal illusion. There was again the popular 
worship of Krishna demanding Bhakti in the deified hero. The 
wise author had also in his mind the matter-of-fact ways of the 
masses, with whom action is everything, and thought nothing. 
The powerful system of cmie against which outrages were con- 
stantly occurring, was also a factor to be reckoned with. Though 
decidedly original and independent, the author is determined 
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to work the various phases of philosophy and popular be!i^ 
and thought into his manifold scheme of salvation. In tfm 
attempt he has succeeded but too much, so to say. He blows 
hot and cold in the same breath. To obtain Nirvana, Yoga is 
necessary, knowledge is necessary, action is necessary, separ- 
ation of castes is necessary, devotion to Krishna is necessary, 
sacrifice is necessary. He has, however, an evident predilection 
for Patanjali and thus frequently asserts that Yoga is far superior 
to any other method of salvation. But with his keen insight, he 
perceived that without action, the maintenance of life and of 
society would be impossible. And thus he sanctions action or 
Karma Yoga. He is a Brahman, and naturally inculcates the 
divine origin of caste ; a Vaishnavite, and he identifies the chief 
of D waraka with the Supreme Being, whom, to please the Vedan- 
tists, he occasionally makes impersonal and arbitrary. As a 
natural result of Battering so many various views and theories, 
the treatise abounds in contradictions and inconsistencies. Even 
after repeated and careful perusal of the Gita, one must feel 
that no abiding, soul-satisfying impression is made on the reader, 
except perhaps that of the musical cadence of the? verses. 

As a plan of salvation we have already referred tc Yoga. It 
is so utterly impracticable, so contrary to the laws of life and 
health, that merely to state it is to refute it, as a means of 
saving knowledge. The next plan is ktiowledge whereby after 
much thought and introspection, one is alleged to come to the 
conclusion that one is the Almighty Himself — a blasphemous 
utterance striking at the very root of individual existence and 
personal responsibility. The author was not particularly 
partial to Vedic ritual and sacrifice, nor was he in favour of the 
Vedantic cult transferring all agency to the Deity. He struck 
a course for himself and propounded, in addition to Yoga, a 
system of salvation by works. “ Apply thyself,” says Krishna, 
to work that ought to be done, but always without attachment, 
for the man who applies himself to work without attachment 
attains to the Supreme.” To the masses, action without 

U 
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Mtaohment, and to the philosopher, Yoga — this is 4he plan of 
Ipivatipn, according to the Gita. To act without attachment is 
to act without motive or purpose, to experience in the act itself^ 
neither pain nor pleasure, and to think nothing whatever of its 
future or results. Action, then, without the three concomi- 
tants of motive, feeling, and eifect, is action without attach* 
ment. Men are to be mere animals or living automata, acting: 
as they are moved by instinct. The moment that any one of 
these attachments is formed, the action becomes sinful. For a. 
rational being, such as man is, it is utterly impossible to act 
without attachment so called, unless he becomes mad or 
delirious.. The moral element, not to speak of the physical, 
would be utterly wanting in it; no such action would be 
possible. How was Arjuna as a human being and a kinsman 
to dismiss all feelings of pity and mercy for the foes 
against whom he was aiming his deadly darts ? Action without 
attachment is a convenient loophole for the commission 
of any crime, however horrible or foul. The murderer 
of Mr. Band walked up to the gallows with the Gita in 
his hand. I am afraid this is the most poisonous doctrine in 
the book. It lays the axe at the root of the tree of morality. 
No wonder, the Hindus do not believe in what- is called' 
sin. The Indian term for sin is saia to be originally connected 
with “ birth. *’ To be rid of sin is to be rid of “ birth. At 
all events, the only sin that I can trace in the Gita is the 
violation or non-performance of caste rules. As action witb 
attachment involves such violations, and as the senses are' 
the causes and means of such violations, the total suppression of 
the senses is aimed ac as the only available remedy. Poor 
senses 1 The abuse and misuse of them by a responsible agent 
is confounded with their natural, legitimate use. And as total 
suppression is out of the question, at least for the great 
majority, the unaided human intellect invented the moral 
fiction of action without attachment,** and for ever destroyed' 
the eternal diUbction between right and wrong, virtue and 
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vice. Out Calcutta M. A. hm once for all explained this pey 
liar doctrine of the Gita. Conceive a man/’ says he, “ wm 
is trying his utmost to fly from vice to its opposite pole, viti® ; 
imagine also a being to whom heat and cold, virtue and vice, 
are the same ; and you will And that the latter is infinitely 
superior to the former.*^ Sin, as the opposition of the human 
will £0 the divine, carrying in its train evils of an everlasting 
nature, is nowhere referred to in the Gita ; and, as a 
natural result, salvation, properly so called, as the deliveranpe 
from sin and its consequences, is not even so much as hinted at 
by the author. 

Neither is there any emphasis laid on duty properly so called. 
To duty to God, the Gita is a perfect stranger, unless thinking 
on him during Yoga may be so construed. The only duties the 
Gita recognises are the rites and avocations of one's caste. 
Arjuna’s duty was to fight and slay. Hindu society as now 
constituted is only a huge system of caste, in which caste and 
religion are synonymous terms ; while the sacred word, duty, 
what ought to be done to both God and man from a sense of 
unselfish love, has been replaced by the rules of caste, which 
have their origin in falsehood, are nourished by selfishness, and 
are a hindrance to freedom, progress and brotberliness. 

Devotion to God in the form of Krishna is another means of 
salvation. The devotion that is demanded is of the intensest 
and most absolute nature. Now it is only love that can beget 
love. What was the price the Avatar paid for Arjuna's love? 
He urged him to fight and gave him an idea of his mighty 
majestic form. Spiritually, he perplexed his mind by placing 
before him half-a-dozen methods of salvation, whereby he could 
enter into his essence, lose his self-consciousness and become 
a complete nonentity. What was there lovable, inspiring and 
worthy of intense devotion in all these? Even the Calcutta 
M.A., with all his admiration for the lilas of the god, which he 
terms actions without attachment,** represents him merely as 
a grand and superior being, and not as a lovitg and lovable 
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person. How many educated Hindus would willingly lay down 
th|ir lives for Krishna at this moment ? On the other hand, 
Kmhna himself inculcates the self-evident truth that Bhakti 
ma^es the votary similar in character to his God. Evidence 
of this is in abundance wherever the Krishna cult is practised. 
But human nature is better than human creeds; for if the 
devotion to Krishna were intense and universal, Indian Society 
would become an awful spectacle to behold. 

Lastly, what has the Gita done for our country ? What is 
the influence exerted by this most popular work on the religion 
and character of the Hindus ? In a dark and comparatively 
unenlightened age, when polytheism prevailed everywhere and 
pantheism was poisoning the mind against piety and virtue, the 
author did well to summon his countrymen away from corrupt 
ritualism and carnal idolatry to a more spiritual worship of the 
Supreme Being. He did well, indeed, to perpetuate the com- 
parative purity of Society in his days by emphasising the sacred 
separation of caste. And he did well to harmonise the conflict- 
ing philosophies of his age and make thoughtful men view 
them all as if they were different sides of the same cube. But 
apart from all this, what is the sum total of the good influence 
the Gita has exerted upon the people during the last 1,700 
years ? That it is eagerly read and that its doctrines are more 
or less universally known, there is not the slightest doubt. 
They have filtered down even to the illiterate masses. The 
man in the street asks me “ Where is the sin you speak of? 
It is He who is within me who does all my actions.” With 
an influence so stupendous, what has the Gita achieved in the 
moral and social world ? Has it abolished idolatry and all its 
attendant immoralities? Has it anywhere established the 
spiritual worship of the one Supreme Being? Have its 
doctrines dismissed all other gods from the Hindu pantheon ? 
Has it elevated the character of the people and spread more 
correct ideas of purity and morality ? Has it placed a lofty 
ideal of divine holiness apd love, before the nation? Has it 
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even supplied a motive for purity and benevol^ce ? 
can the philosophy of the Gita achieve, when it makes the 
thoughtful few retire into solitude and suppress all their sei^Ses 
as well as thoughts, and the thoughtless millions to act away 
without attachment ? By promulgating the poisonous formula 
of action without attachment,” it has taken away the sting 
out of sin, and given a deathblow to conscience. Piety and 
practice, Bhakti and character, have for ever been divorced. 
People of pronounced piety, according to the Gita, lead a life 
which even ordinary society cannot for a moment tolerate. 
Mrs. Besant, brought up in a purely Christian atmosphere in 
the impressive days of childhood, does indeed read a Christian 
spirit into the enigmas of the Gita and assert that “ Moderation 
is its key-note.” But to the Hindu student, or for that matter, 
to any unbiassed reader, the Gita points out two extreme poles, 
cue of complete suppression and the other of unbridled license, 
between which ho is to swing backwards and forwards. 

As the best prized book of the Hindu scriptures, and as the 
last resort and refuge of the educated Indian, it deserves care- 
ful perusal. For, in the eloquent words of Ijord Macaulay, 
the honest student will find that the “ ancient philosophy 
disdained to be useful and was contented to be stationary. It 
dealt in attempts to solve insoluble enigmas ; in exhortations to 
the attainment of unattainable frames of mind. The same sects 
were still battling with the same unsatisfactory arguments, 
about the same interminable questions. Words and mere 
words, and nothing but words, had been all the fruit of all the 
toil of all the most renowned sages of sixty generations. The 
ancient philosophers promised what was impracticable ; they 
despised what was practicable ; they filled the world with long 
words ; and they left it as wicked and ignorant as they found 
it.” 

India is yet to be a battle-field. Another battle will soon be 
fought, sharper and more sanguinary than that of Kurukshetra. 
The Gita and the Gospel have entered the lists. The battle 
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hardly yet b^gun, will, no doubt, be long and arduous. The 
throne of the Indian soul is the prize each strives to win. The 
Gita, taking its source in human speculation, flows on with 
diefeotive conceptions of God, duty and worship, and in its 
onward destructive course sweeping away even the last traces 
of conscience and purity, offers to the weary, thirsty, sin-strick- 
en soul, its complete annihilation as the summum bonum of 
life* The Gospel, springing from the bosom of God in the 
Heavens, carrying grace and truth in its life-giving waters, 
flows gently among the plains of India, making the desert 
bloom and the wilderness rejoice, and leads the soul to an ever- 
progressing life in the presence of God. The Gita proclaims 
a local but awe-inspiring deity. The Gospel reveals a univer- 
sal but holy and loving Father. The Gita ignores sin in its 
essence, and skips over its guilt and penalty ; the Gospel gives 
it its right place in the moral world, and offers a crucified 
Saviour as its only remedy. The Gita preaches deliverance 
from birth ; the Gospel preaches deliverance from indwelling sin. 
The Gita places for our imitation a warrior chieftain with more 
than the average faults and foibles of a human being; the 
Gospel, a loving, self-sacrificing perfect life, the constant in- 
spiration of all that is best and purest in the world. The Gita 
asserts loyalty to the rules of caste as one’s highest duty ; the 
Gospel takes a far loftier plane and pronounces the love of God, 
the standard of one’s conduct under all circumstances. The 
Gita insists on the suppression of the senses and even thought ; 
the Gospel enjoins their legitimate use, but only condemns 
their abuse. The Gita is philosophy from beginning to end ; 
the Gospel is life, lived and endured for the sake of the whole 
race. The Gita was only meant for the education of a few in a 
certain part of India ; the Gospel is for all races of men through- 
out the world. Though both are nearly of the same age, the 
Gita is still confined within the boundis of India, while the 
Gospel with its marvellous self-propagating, tran8foi;piing 
|>ower, and geniaj, benevolent influence, is rapidly encircling 
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the globe* li is left to lodiA to choose whether she ratsls 
her Gita or receive the Gospel. 


A DISCUSSION ON THE ABOVE. 

To 

The Editor of the Christian CoiiLfiaB Magazine.*’ 
Sib, 

To your widely read journal the Eeverend Mr. Lazarus 
has contributed two articles on the Gita. Please permit me 
to make the following reply. 

(1) Because there is a distinct topic for each chapter in 
the Gita and there is a systematic plan, Mr. Lazarus says that 
it is most unlikely, if not impossible, to deliver ” it in a 
single morning. If Sree Krishna is a Divine Avatara, there is 
nothing impossible or unlikely in this. Sanjaya was given 
clairvoyant and clairaudient powers by Sree Veda Vyasa and 
hence Sanjaya’s hearing and seeing what took place on the 
battlefield are not ** still more unlikely.” As to “ enlightened 
scholars both in the East and West” being agreed that it is 
the forgery of a Vaishnava Brahmin, interpolated into the 
Mahabharata, it is merely begging the iquestion to imply that 
those scholars who do not tagree with Mr. Lazarus do not de- 
serve the name “ enlightened. ” His enlightened Western 
scholars ignore tradition. Many also of the earlier Indian 
scholars, blinded by the glamour of the materialistio spirit of 
the nineteenth century and fearing that they might be consid- 
ered superstitious and not enlightened, obediently followed 
the Western scholars. Even Messrs. Telang, Tilak, Bajendra 
Lai Mitra, Eanade, M. M. Kunte and E. 0. Dutt fell under 
the misleading influence. The theory that religious revelations 
are the forgeries of great men who are yet admitted to be devout 
and “broad-minded philosophers ” is one of the most cuiibus 
products of human conceit. Sree Sankaracbarya who lived in 
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the sixth century B. C. has commented on the Gita. All the 
Bbashyas on the Sareeraka Sutras (including that of Sree 
Neelakanta) quote the Gita as a Smriti. And yet the Gita 
(which is one of the three Prasthanas or foundation works of 
Hinduism) was forged by an anonymous author in the second 
century B. C. (according to Telang) and in the second century 
A. D. (according to other eminent orientalists), and most mira- 
culous of all, this forgery of a Vaishnava Brahmin w^as at once 
accepted by every Hindu sect, including bigoted Saivites^ 
throughout this continent. I thank God that present day 
Hindu scholars have almost escaped the infection of the original 
fantastic theories, 

(2) Mr. Lazarus says The personality of God ” (in the 
Gita) “ is not absolutely differentiated from everything else.’" 
In the ninth chapter, the Blessed Lord says, All beings 
have root in me. I have not root in them. The support of 
beings, yet not rooted in beings” and in the eleventh chapter, 
Arjuna says, Thou boldest all, therefore Thyself art all.’" 
Mr. Laaarus himself in another place quotes the Gita verse 
** 1 am not in them” (the three guiias which create the uni- 
verse in God) '' but they are in Me.” The Bible says In 
Him we live and move and have our being.” God the father 
is ultimately “ all in all,” yet He cannot be separated as a 
Unity in Trinity from the Son and the Holy Ghost. God must 
be ‘‘identical ” in essence with His Universe though He is also 
separate and greater. Is it a sign of enlightenment to see 
distinctions where none exist in order to condemn religions 
other than the one a person was born in or has adopted ? Truth 
has many aspects, and a tendency to see differences instead 
of unity might lead to our ignoring and even misunderstanding 
the truths of our own religion and, in my opinion is a 
blasphemy of, and is a sin against, the Holy Ghost. 

(3) Mr. Lazarus takes credit to himself for being able ” to 
conceive that the omnipotent God can create matter out of 
nothing.” I do not grudge him the credit. Is God’s Divine 
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Idea of Creation which preceded His creation ** nothing 7^* I» 
His ** word” which was in the beginning ‘'nothing ?” Of courser 
iu is nothing according to materialistic conceptions. Bat ac* 
cording to philosophic conceptions, Ideas, Will and Word are 
“things” of utmost importance and not “nothing.” To create 
out of nothing is a self-contradictory proposition like the state- 
ment that two and two make five. The Supreme is, no doubtr 
omnipotent, but His own Divine Law which is His Will is not 
an absurd self-contradictory chaos but a beautiful barmonioua 
Word. The Revd. Mr. Lazarus cannot understand how, when 
a man acts, God could be said to act and he thinks it incon- 
sistency and contradiction. But the Bible says that not even 
a sparrow worth the fraction of a farthing falls without God’s 
will. St. Paul preaches that we should so think, will and act 
that the Lord Jesus might think, will and act in us. Why 
should Mr. Lazarus see contradictions, effacements of distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, striking at the very root of 
human individuality and responsibility, only in one set of 
teachings and not in the other ? The statistics of crimes in 
different countries do not disclose that the Gita has made 
people of this country more criminal and immoral, as Mr. 
Lazarus opines. 

(4) Coming to the “ Problem of Evil,” Mr. Lazarus thinks- 
that if the Gunas come from God and one of the Gun as is 
the cause of Evil, God becomes the cause of Evil and it is a- 
blasphemy to say so. I suppose if we alter the words and 
say that Satan is able, by permission of God, to thwart the Will 
of God and create Evil, it is not blasphemy of God’s omnipo- 
tence and omnipresence. Vain fight about words ! Can we 
not agree to see the same truths in different words and forma 
and cease to fight about forms and words ? Is it not strange 
that the Reverend Mr. Lazarus thinks that the Gita makea 
no distinction between Good and Evil though he himself quotea 
a passage in the third chapter which exhorts Arjuna to fight 
against Sin and Evil as our implacable enemy? As regards 
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practical moral conduct, the Gica insists and wearisomely re* 
peats that we should tight, fight, fight against EviL It does 
not, however, ignore that God's omnipenetrativeness pervades 
Evil also. Can we not learn to fight without hate and fear ? 
May not God’s All-embracing Love redeem the Great Adver- 
sary Satan himself as it redeemed Havana in the Lord’s own 
good time ? Though the Lord’s ways are mysterious, can we not 
darkly see that what is called Evil is permitted for our ulti- 
mate good and for strengthening our free will in the fight 
against it? Satan cannot but be an instrument of the omni- 
potent God (see Book of Job), 

(5) Evil is only a passing phase (so far as each particular 
soul is concerned) necessary (in God’s gracious Providence) 
for the evolution of men’s higher natures, 

(6) When we see two apparently inconsistent passages in 
religious works, may it not be that the apparent contradiction 
is the result of our not seeing a higher Truth which will 
throw light on and unify and reconcile both passages ? 

(7) I must refuse to notice at length the puerile insinua- 
tions that ** the Sree Krishna of the Gita cannot be the Sree 
Krishna of the' Puranas,”&c. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of the Gita, the Blessed Lord makes the greatest pos- 
sible difference “ between God and man, virtue and vice, 
purity and impurity, heaven and hell though He recognizes 
the Absolute Atma in the most vicious man. But the virtuous 
man is specially dear to the Lord, He says (seventh chapter) 
that four kinds of devotees are dear to His heart ; even of 
these four, the Wise man whose whole mind is set upon the 
Lord as the Supreme Good is the dearest, like the Lord’s own 
Self. 

(8) ** Love is not so much as predicated of Him (God) 
throughout the Divine song. Saint and Sinner are alike to 
Him. ' Thus says Mr. Lazarus who has studied the Gita! 
The Lord says in the fifth chapter (end) Having known Me 
us the Lover of all beings, he goeth to Peace.” In the ninth 
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chapter, the Lord speaks of Himself as “Father, mother, 
husband and Lover ” of alL The twelfth chapter is wholly 
devoted to Love. Love, compassion and harmlessness are 
some of the Daivee Sampath qualities which Arjuna has 
(sixteenth chapter) and which make Him God’s friend 
(eighteenth chapter) fit to hear holy truths. In the sixth 
chapter, He says, “ He who feels the pains and pleasures of 
all as if they were his own pleasures and pains is the greatest 
yogee.’* I don’t know the Love which could be stronger than 
that of father, mother, husband, friend, lover and one’s own 
self combined. 

(9) The Divine manifestation shown to Arjuna after open- 
ing his inner eye is ridiculed by the Beverend Mr. Lazarus. 
It is, no doubt awe-inspiring to us of weak minds. The pro- 
phet Moses could not see the blazing face of the Lord Jehovah 
the dazzling light which blinds (compare* Milton). In the Old 
Testament, the Lord counsels the Jews to fight as a duty for 
the Lord’s Glory. The Beverend Mr. Lazarus seems to have 
read some Atheistical writings which state that the Lord 
Jehovah was a petty cruel tribal chieftain to whom his glory 
was superior to virtue and vice, who revels in the sweet savour 
of the blood of tender sheep and lambs and even human beings 
and so on. What the Beverend Mr. Lazarus has saread, he 
applies to the glorious vision shown to Arjuna’ s inner sight. 

(10) Mr. Lazarus (like the Beverend Mr. Davies and 
many another “ eminent ” orientalist) cannot understand the 
two paths described in the eighth chapter and hence, of course 
it is all “ grotesque folly ” or a later forgery. The mysteries 
of yoga are not revealed except to initiates. Lord Jesus says 
“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” We are like 
Fourth Form boys who, not being able to understand the sines 
and roots and functions in a high mathematical treatise, call 
it all “grotesque nonsense.” 

(11) The Gita does not proclaim extinction to be salvation 
as Mr. Lazarus states. He trots out the exploded fallacy that 
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Nirvana means blowing out or extinction.” It means 
Freedom from bondage,’* “from birth and deaths caused by 
Karma.'* The Blessed Lord Himself “is born through my 
own Maya for the protection of the good and for the destruc- 
tion of the evil-doers.” Christ, the eternal unborn Word, is 
also born. Births and Deaths by Kama are extinct for the 
liberated soul, but not births and deaths incurred out of His 
own Free Will for saving the world. Hence, the Lord is care- 
ful to say (chapters 3, 4, 7, 11 and 18) that salvation means 
“ becoming of the same n^ature as *' the Lord, who is the 
highest Wilier, Feeler, Thinker, Eememberer, Discriminator 
and the Unifier and not an extinct zero. He remembers His 
past births though Arjuna does not. He knows the past, 
present, and future. So, salvation is not extinction of memo- 
ry and existence but it is loss of Karmic births and deaths and 
the attainment of Supreme Joy, Power, Existence, Wisdom, 
Memory and Devotion. A man who has attained Nirvana 
cannot love or hate and cannot feel pleasure and pain like 
common men who are led by external extinctions and mate- 
rial desires. The man on the Nirvanic Plane loves with a 
steady deep love all his brother beings and it is a Love beyond 
the three Gunas. 

(12) Mr. Lazarus’s treatment of the doctrine of “ work 
without attachment ” surpasses in grotesqueness his other 
theories as to the Gita’s teachings. The word “Karma” be- 
sides its ordinary meaning has a technical meaning and then 
it is distinguished from “ Vikarma ’* and “ Akarma ” (see 
fourth chapter). It is not sinful work without attachment 
that is preached but Dharma — ordained work. It is preached 
from almost every Christian pulpit that you should do your 
duty in the station in which God has placed you and leave 
the resuli to theiord saying “ Thy will be done and not mine.” 
This doctrine so beautifully elaborated in the Gita is denounc- 
ed by Mr. Lazarus as “ giving a convenient loophole for the 
commission of any crime, however horrible or foul.” 
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(13) Mr, Lazarus says “ sin as the opposition of the hu^ 
man will to the Divine, carrying in its train evils of an ever- 
lasting nature is nowhere referred to in the Gita and as a 
natural result, salvation as the deliverance from sin is not so 
much as hinted at *’ in the Gita. The whole of the sixteenth 
chapter except the opening few lines is directed to show the 
nature of sin and sinful men who hate the Lord and set them- 
selves up against Him and consider themselves as more right- 
eous and religious than others through pride and egotism and 
who “sink into the lowest depths” in consequence (see last 
slokas 18 and 20 especially). The very essence of every 
chapter almost (see last verses in 5th, 6fch, 9th, llch, 12th, &c.) 
is that salvation is by “contemplation of and devotion to and 
sacrifice and prostration to the Lord ” and the holiest sloka in 
the whole song says “Come unto me alone for shelter — sorrow 
not — 1 tvill liberate thee from all sins.” When the Eeverend 
Mr. Lazarus can ignore such passages, his conclusions cannot 
be entitled to any weight. ^ 

(14) Mr. Lazarus smells the battle-field from afar — like the 
warhorse. A bloody battle royal is to be fought between 
the Gita and the Gospel. I dare to prophesy, though the 
reverend gentleman may be grievously disappointed, that no 
such battle will ever be fought in this sacred land. Reli- 
gions are loving sisters and not deadly rivals, though in the 
name of religion human beings have given vent to their 
weaknesses, passions and hatreds. 

Coimbatore, T. Sadasiviek. 


Sir, 

My thanks are due to Mr. Sadasivier for his remarks on my 
articles on the Gita and for the opportunity thus afiforded me 
of making myself clear on the points emphasized by nSy critic. 
If this discussion leads to a more careful and critical as well'as 
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prayerful study of the work by all educated Hindus, I shall 
uot have written in vain, 

(1) As regards the genuineness of the work and its date, I 

think it is safer to leave the controversy in the hands of ‘*pre- 
sent day Hindu Scholars’* and men like Telang, Dutt, &o. 
Mr. Dutt considers the Mahabharata itself a myth, and is of 
opinion that no such person as Krishna ever existed. To my 
lay mind, the Gita appears to have assumed its present form 
after a process of revision and enlargement extending over a 
comparatively long period. , 

(2) I do not repeat my statement that the personality of 
God is not clearly and consistently emphasized throughout 
the poem. Mr. Sadasivier himself proves my charge when he 
says that ‘‘God must be identical in essence with His Universe.” 
I certainly do not wish to “ condemn” any religion, for I am 
trying to bring to light; the truths that may be discovered. As 
against Kapila, the author of the Gita was certainly a mono- 
theist ; but the influence of the former was so enormous that 
the latter at times betrayed a strong bias towards Adwaitism, 
The figure used by St. Paul when he said that “ in God we live 
and move and have our being” does not warrant the conclusion 
that He and we are identical as stated in 10. 20 and 13. 29, 30. 

(3) Mr. Sadasivier plays on the term “nothing” and en* 

deavours to identify the “Divine Idea, ” “Word” &c., with 
the Gita’s Prakriti or lower nature ” of the Supreme Being* 
Even now the material — not creative —origin of the Universe is 
a mystery. Kapila made it eternal, while the author of the Gita 
refines it by incorporating primordial matter {Avyakta) into the 
Divine nature. I cannot understand how Mr. Sadasivier can 
identify the falling of a sparrow with a deliberate act of the 
Divine wilt^? an event to happen is quite differ- 

ent from Saying tnat He is the doer of it. As well might one 
assume that when a man mu^ers bis foe, it is the king who is 
the murderer. This is another proof of the vagueness of the 
idea of the Divine j^DSonaJity in the Hindu mind. 
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* (4) ‘‘ Vain fight about words, ” indeed ! In Mif. Bada«ine#% 
vocabulary to permit is “ to originate and not preventing 
Satan from falling into sin is the same as God causing hiin to 
“ thwart His will ’* and fall into sin. It is ibe erroneous habit of 
identifying the Divine Being with the human soul that results 
in this confusion. Arjuna is, to be sure, exhorted to fight 
against evil, but what evil ? His poor senses, dominated by the 
God-given evil ! I admit readily that as in the material, so in the 
spiritual world, there are inscrutable mysteries, but to venkirfe 
to say in any form whatever that God is the author of moral 
evil is to cast a blot on the Divine perfection. 

(7) I pass over (5) and (6) with the common answer that it 
may be possibly so provided that the “ Evil referred to is 
Physical, and that the “Truth “ referred to is actually a Truth, 
and pass on to (7). I should really like to know who it is that 
is, actually addressing Arjuna throughout the poem. Is it the 
Divine Being Himself ? If so, in what form or through whose 
voice ? Or, are the words coi^unicated to Arjuna through the 
air like Marconi's wireless te!%raphy ? If the former, whose ia 
the form, and whose the voice ? Is it not Krishna, the kins- 
man Aid charioteer of Arjuna, the chief of Dwaraka, who pre- 
tended to be asleep when the combatants rushed in as if in a 
race and stood before him one at the head and the other at his 
feet ? Educated Hindus must clear up this point to their own 
satisfaction. As to his teaching, whoever the teacher may be, it 
is full of contradictions. It could not have been otherwise. The 
author aimed at pleasing every favourite school of thought and 
at the same time firmly establishing Eri3hna-6/iaft^f (see 7 : 
23 ; 8; 14 ; 9 : 15 ; 16, 18.) Polytheism was the prevalent reli- 
gion and the author’s ardent desire was to makeKrishna supreme 
without, at the same time, offending the poj^lar pbilosophies. 
As a natural result, the poem abounds in contradictions. For 
example, Arjuna is a “ sinless” be|ng (14. 6 and 16. 30) like the 
“ Sinless” Krishna, and yet he is to bo “ libeirated from all his 
sins” (18, 66) ; the Vedas and Vedic ritual are attacked and ridi- 
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culed (2. 42-45, 3. 45, 9. 20, 11, 53 and the whole of chapter 15) 
and yet they are occasionally permitted (2. 46) and even praised ; 
Arjuna is to suppress all desire and all his senses (6. 4, 24) and 
yet no one may ** abandon his natural work” (18. 23, 48) ; he is 
to work withoiLt attachment (6-4, 24) and yet to fight from fear 
of “ disgrace” (2. 34, 36) and love of glory” (11. 34) ; God is 
the same to all beings ; to Him none is hateful and none is 
dear” (9. 29) and yet ** four kinds of devotees (7-16, &c., one 
of these is “he who seeks for gain”) are dear to Him, the 
Yogin being the dearest. I could easily multiply such contradic- 
tions. 

(8) To heap terms of affection on an imaginary Deity cannot 
make it a loving Person. The quality of love — like that of 
mercy — is not so strained. In the words quoted by Mr. Sada- 
sivier (9. 17) “ love ” is not the subject of description ; it is the 
Deity’s identity with the Universe that the author is dwelling 
upon. For that matter, Mr. Sadasivier might have quoted the 
adjoining verses in lihe same chairmt in which Krishna identi- 
fies, butter, fire, heat, ram, &c4^ong bias 'VI knows the Puranic 
hero too well to attribute anything’iiKeaidth, self-sacrificing love 
to him. As for the abstract Deity of the Gita, it is ndfcrely a 
cold, lifeless Deism that is presented to the reader. I still ask 
where is the Divine love in the Gita that could draw the soul 
to itself like a powerful magnet ? Mr. Sadasivier likes to quote 
the Bible. Can he say that “God so loved the world (not merely 
North India) that He gave His only Son (Krishns) that who- 

- soever (wicked as well as good) believeth on him should not 
perish but have eternal life (not absorption)?'' But Krishna is 

born for the destruction of evil-doers (4. 8)” 

(9) I must repeat that the manifestation granted to Arjuna 
was after all a p9or response to a soul anxious to behold the 
“ Divine Perfections.” It was a miniature Universe that Arjuna 
beheld. The poet's flight of imagination could not transcend bis 
actual experience andihe peopled it with the gods, demons, rep- 
tiles and the like with which he had been familiar, not forget- 
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ting of course the '‘omshea heads’* of Arjuna% pri|Joi|^Al fodi^^ 
the Deity’s gaping jaws.*’ ^ 

(10) If Mr.^^adasivier, unlike the eminent orientalists who 
are agreed as to the sptiriousness of the passage referred to, sfiiB 
believes in it, he must accept my criticism ont and permit nii 
to add that if a matter connected with one’s salvation is to be a 
mystery known only to the initiated, it is not worth its name. 

(11) Here is a Hindu explanation of Nirvana. In Brihadaranya- 
ka it is thus^explained : — ** It is with us when we enter into the 
Divine Spirit, as if a lump of salt was thrown into the sea; it 
becomes dissolved into the water (from wbiph it was produced), 
and is not to be taken out again.” So I have nothing to do with 
the trotting out” of this explanation. Mr. Sadasivier tries to 
escape the difficulty by changing “absorption” into “becoming 
of the same nature as” the Lord. His statement is true, and 
yet not true enough. I shall explain it from the Gita itself. Mr. 
Sadasivier correctly paraphrases Nirvana as “ Freedom from 
bondage.” But to obtp’cQiW^ full import of this phrase, one 
should be familiar 'i^'®less tel^losophy underlying it. The hu- 
maaSowi, which eternal portion of the Divine Soul (15. 

7), iVa pure, bright ethereal substance and quite as eternal as 
the Supreme Soul (2. 12), but is at birth brought into contact 
with Prakriti or nature, which provides it with self-conscious- 
ness {ahankara)f intellect (buddhi), mind(mana8) and five senses 
and five sensations which correspond to the five subtle and five 
gross elements in the world. These are moved to act by ihe 
three gunas ; the soul is an indifferent spectator, but only thus 
becomes aware of the external world. The essence of sin ot 
bondage is this contact with prakriti. By the Yoga process, the 
contact snaps, re-birth is avoided, and the soul is set free, (free^ 
dom from bondage) when it is absorbed into the Supreme s0fil. 
Shall I say, it then sleeps the sleep (“ supreme repose” 
that knows no waking ? ‘ ^ ' 

(12) Mr. Sadasivier ridicules my reading qi work*’ in lymi 
without attachment” as being grotesque. He should xwther turn 

16 
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his ridicule on Krishna whom “actions (not Dharma) de61e not,** 
and the*M. A. of the Calcutta University whose statement re- 
garding virtue and vice I have already quoted in my lecture. 
Eeligious duties {dharma) are certainly referred to, but all ac-^ 
tiom are generally included (12, 6, 16 ; 2. 71 ; 18. 49), As a mat- 
ter of fact, man is not responsible^for his actions. Every man 
is compelled by the gunaa of nature to act even against his will 
(3. 5). ** He who sees that works are wrought in every case by 
Prakriti and that therefore the soul is not an agent, sees indeed** 
(13. 29). Hence the sovereign remedy of acting ** without at- 
tachment” which only man knows how to avail himself of with- 
out restraint or reserve. The Gita knows nothing about doing 
“ your duty in the station in which God has placed you** unless 
it be one’s caste duties. 

(13) The 16th chapter to which Mr. Sadasivier refers does 
indeed speak of “ divine creatures and asuras — but these “ are 
Jorn so”— which fact must not be forgotten ; while the 17th 
chapter introduces another cla8sifi|fttion namely : — “good” men 
who worship the Devas ; men <4^passion,* the Yakshas and of 
Bakshasas ; men of * darkness,’ the hosts of Pretas and Bhutas. 
Men are ‘ good,* * passionate, or ‘ dark, or mixtures of thefehree 
gunas according to the **gunas prevailing in their natures (18. 41), 
while “ no man may abandon his natural work, even though 
evil” (18. 48). I do not deny, on the other hand, that the author 
of the Gita, as a faithful observer of human nature, enumerates 
a few good qualities intermingled with a few doubtful and im- 
possible ones, but he nowhere explains the true nature of sin or 
how one may be saved from its guilt and power. The “ holiest 
sloka in the whole Song : ‘ Come unto me for shelter — sorrow 
not — I will liberate thee from all sins*^ reads very well on paper ; 
but its trire meaning can only be discovered by reading the 
whole verse of which it is a part. It is 18. 66 and reads thus : 
“ Forsaking all religious duties^ come to me as the only refuge, 
I will liberate thee from all thy sins ; grieve not.*’ Any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence will see that the “ sins” here spoken 
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of are the non-performance of one’s ** religions duties/’ lie 
.great point with the author is Krishna-worship by Yoga ds 
against Vedic ritual. 

(14) Mr. Sadasivier has already falsified his own prediction 
by himself |eginning the battle in these pages. But this is only 
a prelude to the war which is yet to be waged. Error, whether 
dn religion or science, must be generously indicated. To me, 
however, it is a matter for deep thankfulness to God that in this 
as in other discussions, earnest men like Mr. Sadasivier are be- 
ginning to appeal to the Bible as the ultimate criterion of reli- 
gious truth. 

(15) To sum up the ideals taught and enforced in the Gita, 
every sincere admirer of it must forthwith resign his situation 
(18. 42-44), renounce every enterprise (12. 16), “abandon 
absolutely all desires” (6. 24), “ restrain from the beginning all 
his senses” (3. 41), “ abandon wife and home” (12. 19), “ wholly 
cease to think”/(6. 25), and yet “ meditate” on the charioteer of 
Arjuna as the Supreme Be^g, and “ sit unmoved in silent 
meditation” (18. 52), till he ‘^obtains, by his grace, supreme 
repose, the eternal seat” (18. 62). 

Madras^ March 2dth. J. Lazakus. 


4. the mystery of sin and its solution. 

We regard sin as a mystery, first because . its origin has 
always been a subject of speculation among men, next, because 
a great deal of ignorance prevails regarding the true nature of 
sin, and lastly, because the world has ever sought in vain to 
discover a remedy for its removal. That sin exists in the 
world no honest man denies. The traditions of almost all 
nations point to a period when sin found no place on the earth. 
The golden age of Europe, the Krita-yuga of the Aryans, and 
similar traditions among other nations, are obscure reooUeo- 
tions of a time when primaval man led a sinless life on earths 
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of A season of innitieeuce, purity» and unsullied joy wlien man 
held free and full communion with his Maker. 

Whence came sin then? And why? How did it enter this^ 
beautiful world ? Why did God permit it ? Very proper ques* 
lions these. But, strange to say, these are usuaJ^ addressed 
to Christians only, as if they were specially responsible for the 
4^tranoe of sin into the world. Those who deny the existence 
of God and, therefore, of sin, as the term is commonly under- 
stood, may very properly ask these questions with a view to 
turn religion into ridicule. But Hindus, to whom .the terms^ 
God, soul, sin, and salvation, are of vital importance, Should 
rather seek to answer than ask questions regarding the 
mystery of moral evil. For, as regards sin, all classes of 
religious persons stand on a common platform. However 
much we may differ as to our views of the mystery, we have 
to face the fact of sin in one form or another all the days of 
our life. We see it in society and mark it in individuals ; it 
rules the monarch on his throng and spares not the beggar on 
the dunghill ; it asserts its power on the babe and relaxes not 
its hold on the aged ; it taints wisdom with its poison and 
olothes ignorance with superstition ; it blights the corn before 
it ripens and the tree before it blossoms ; it sets man against 
man, brute against brute, and all against one another ; it 
destroys harmony in the soul and fills it with sorrow, apd the 
darkness of despair ; it strikes the body with disease and 
renders it a willing instrument of unrighteousness ; in 
short, it breeds anarchy in the world and breathes death and, 
decay on all. . 

W*hat then is the origin of so Almost all 

religious and philosophical systeiM^ ’^Rdeavour to account for 
the advOnt of sin in the world.-^" Some ascribe sin to a power 
co*equaland co-eternal with whose essence is evil as the 
essence of God is goodness. '}'WMU does Hinduism say on t|ie 
subject? outseti howeyet, it is difficult to sa;J^ what' 

Hinduismitself ip. For/as Monier Williams puts it, "‘Hinduism 
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is a complex eongorias of craads and docteines wfaieh in Iks 
gradual accumulation may be compared to the gatbmdUl 
together of the mighty volume of the Ganges ; swollen Igr 
continual influi of tributary rivers and rivulets spreadihH 
itself over an ever*inoreasing area of country and finall^ « 
resolving itiSlf into an intricate Delta of tortuous streams and 
jungly marshes.’* Stilli from this mass of beterogeneohs 
elements may be gathered at least balf-a-dosen theories aS to 
the origin of sin., In the first place, the mere contact of soul 
and body is said to have originated sin. In other words, the 
soul itself was sinless, but when the Creator clothed it in flesh 
and circumscribed it with the conditions of a corporeal exist- 
ence, sin was engendered. So that when the soul'* shuffles 
off this mortal coil,” there is an end of all sin. The founder 
of Buddhism seems to have inclined to this belief. It is true 
^bat sinful thoughts and actions are often occasioned by the 
five senses, but there are many, and more serious and lasting 
sins, which spring from the soul itself and have their habita- 
tion there, independently of all connection with the animal 
nature of man. Such sins as envy, malice, anger, pride, 
revenge, hatred, an habitual aversion for God and whatever is 
good and pure, and unbelief, spring into existence in the 
hidden depths of the soul and are only noticed when they 
pour out like lava from the crater of a volcano. 

According to Pantheism there is no such thing as sin. Man 
and God being one and the same, and the Universe, an 
illusory garb of the impersonal God, all that man does, 
whether evil or good, has no ethical value. Such terms as 
right and wrong are merely relative and vary with the notions 
of society at different times and in different parts of the world 4 
Thus sin as such is banished from the Pantheistic school dt 
thought. 

Another Hindu theory accounts for the origin of sin by 
stating that when a giant carried off the Veda from its place 
of safe custody, sin entered the world. Thi4 is a very iaj^ul 
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theory. But it strikes me that there is in it some remote 
allusion to the fruit of the forbidden tree and the unlawful 
taste of it by Adam. ‘ Veda ’ means ‘ knowled^,* and just this 
was the name of the tree. And the Devil may have been the 
giant referred to, at whose instigation Adam practically stole 
the fruit. There is yet another theory which makes God the* 
author of sin. Surely, this is speculation at its worst. Failing, 
to discover in existing traditions something to account for the 
introduction of evil into the world, some ingenious Hindu 
Philosopher has probably thought it best to solve the mystery 
by ascribing it to God, And closely allied to this is the 
teaching which represents God, soul, and sin as alike eternal 
and independent of one another — a doctrine which degrades 
God from his throne, makes the soul a God and deprives 
sin of its ethical nature. A simpler Catechism of the Aryan 
Eeligion recently published by Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha-Eow 
has in it the following questions and answers : '* What is meant 
by sinful? Sinful means being convicted of having trans- 
gressed the word of God. Why have souls transgressed His* 
law ? I cannot tell you this satisfactorily. I believe that it 
was His wish that it should be so.” That is to say, man 
sinned with the full approval of his Maker, for some mysterious 
purpose of His own. Such teaching involves a certain d^ee 
of fatality, with which man may console himself in his 
successive falls. 

Let us now turn awhile from these conflicting views and’ 
consider the Biblical account — and there is but one — of the 
entrance of sin into the world. Our first parents, according; to ^ 
the Christian Vedas, were created in the likeness of God and 
placed in a beautiful garden to dress it and keep it. They 
were to eat of all the fruit of the garden ; but the fruit of a^ 
certain tree, they were forbidden to touch on pain of death. 
Tempted, however, by the enlacing words of a being of 
superior intelliganee, they disobeyed the simple command 
and at once began to feel the beginnings of death in their 
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whale nature. A more simple and satisfactory narrative of 
the entrance of sin into the world one cannot conceive oi 
We do not of, course say that the account is absolutely^ 
devoid of figure or symbolism. But it must strike all readers 
of the narrative that the inspired writer has obtained and 
clothed the tradition in its purest, simplest form. Thus, the 
Biblical record becomes the test, as it were, of all other 
traditional accounts of the Fall. 

It is perhaps the very brevity and simplicity of the Biblical 
narrative that has given rise to endless inquiry and keen scru* 
tiny. Why did God make man liable to fall ? Why did He not 
prevent Wm from sinning? Why did He forbid him to taste 
the fruit, when He knew full well He would anyhow do so ? 
Is not God after all the author of sin ? These are the more 
important among the questions usually asked. 

First, then it is asked, Why did God make man liable to 
fall ? Why make him weak enough to sin ? In other words, 
why was man made a finite creature, and not infinite like 
God himself ? In a word, why was not man made God ? This 
we should say is impossible in the nature of things. In the 
scale of being, there is no medium between Infinite and finite. 
The possibility of a second Infinite would make the first a mere 
finite. It is however enough for us to know that man wa»s 
made a pure, intelligent, free agent, such as God Himself is, 
and capable of endless progress. This is the image or likeness 
of God in which man was created. Supreme love to God was 
the law of his being as it was to be the measure of his bliss ; 
while a voluntary but complete surrender of his own will to 
the Will of his Father was to be the expression of that love in 
his daily life. 

The Creator might have made man like the lower animals 
to move about in strict conformity to blind instinct, but then 
man is no animal ; or He might have made a machine of Mm 
and retained in His own hands the mainspring of all his 
movements, but then, man is no more a machine than a besMSt 
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is man. In either case, God would have efBaced the Divine 
stamp f}e had aflBxed to man’s character. Man lives, moves, 
and has his being in the region of liberty. He movei, indeed, 
as he likes, of his own freh will and choice, and yet he is to 
move God-like and fulfil the purpose of his being. lait sjbill 
asked, Why did not God prevent man from sinning ? Why ? 
Because, if God had interfered, man would have become a 
mere machine. God could not have compelled man to choose 
the Good without, at the same ’time dethroning him from the 
lofty pedestal of Divine manhood on which He had placed 
him. None of us desire to have children who are al- 
ways in leading'-strings. Even at the risk of their stumbling 
and falling, we wish to see them stand and walk by themselves. 
Thus also in moral matters. None of us wish to have sons 
and daughters who cannot preserve their virtue when all 
restraint is removed from them for a time. The stone-walls 
of a dungeon do not rid a thief of his stealing propensities. 
Virtue is worth its name only when it is voluntary. If then 
we, frail men that we are, look for voluntary virt^ in our 
children, how much more would God, 4 /orfiori, ©Xpeot the 
same in a sinless being just fresh ffOni|| His Omnipotent 
Hands ? God therefore by leaving map to himself iniihe hour 
of trial honored rather than hampered His son by letting him 
perform those legitimate functions for which his nature was 
thoroughly equipped. 

But the question that most deserves a thoughtful reply is 
the one which asks, why did God forbid man to touch the 
fruit of a certain tree in the garden ? What need was there 
for the all- wise aud loving Bather to introduce this disturbing 
element into the peaceful domeslfc life in the Garden of 
Edeu'P Why did He not let oqj: isicst parents ©n|oy all the 
fruit of the garden ? Why make an exception in the case of 
one particular tree ? What then le the mystery of the eom- 
mand? What purpose did it serve in the economy oMbe 
moral world? ; 
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Man wid ihould remember, was mads pnte, btife biolf^ 
Parity is simple innoeence, but holiness, as ths iroot 
means wholeness, perfection. And this character of wholiAri# 
can only be attained by a process of gradtial development* M 
child is, doubtless* a human being, but it takes years befdr^ 
it can reach perfect manhood. The same law, we obsemy 
prevails in the kingdom of nature. And, as man was endowed 
with a three-fold nature, — namely, animal, men cal, and moral, 
— he had to go through a three-fold development In this 
moral nature lay the very essence of his Divine image, called 
conscience in popular language. The moral faculty was to pre- 
side ovei 9tthe other two natures, regulate their activity, and 
keep them under its complete control. Man was to cultivate 
this his higher nature by successive victories over his mental 
and carnal natures and always preserve bis equilibrium in the 
midst of conflicting forces. We see then that man Was made 
holy or perfect only potentially, to use a technical term. The 
possibility was there, but he alone could convert the possibi- 
lity into an actuality. It was bis privilege, and no less his 
glory to do so. His path to victory was to be lit up by bis 
moral nature — which carried within it the Divine “light tnat 
lighteth every man that oometh into the world.** At every 
step he was to be guided by the warning beacons * ought * and 
‘ought rxot/ These were the indicators of the Divine will in 
referexme to anything concerning which he was to exercise bis 
volition. 

Now to launch our inexperienced first parents on the wide 
sea of life with so important a task as to achieve the conquest 
of their lower nature and maintain their liberty, withoutfumish* 
ing them with a code of instruction tha| should guide and 
help them in their path and lead them on to victory and 
fection, or to warm them of danger imminent or of seductive 
influences at work in the neighbourhood, — such a prOoee^tog 
would have been a most cruel and unnatural one on the pert 
of their loving Father ! Are not instruetioni invariably gltan 
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to every new official, indicating the exact line of policy he is^ 
to pursue ? Is it not natural for a father to instruct and counsel 
his son, especially when he is about to give him a fresh start in 
life ? Likewise the heavenly Father fortifies His children with 
a very simple code to begin with. Besides, pleading ignorance 
is a favourite form of excuse. And our first parents would 
readily have excused themselves if they had not been informed 
beforehand of their duties and dangers. But by being fore- 
warned, they were fore-armed. The command means in 
effect : Now, my children, I want once for all to define your 
position in relation to me and nature. You are to be my re- 
presentatives on earth and rule nature for me. It is by an 
endless series of victories that you are to preserve 3mur liberty 
and the Divine life I have imparted to you. All your facul- 
ties, whether of mind or body, you are to keep in mibjection 
to your conscience, which is my voice within you. There is, 
however, an enemy lurking about the garden who is envious of 
your happiness. He will assail you at the most unexpected 
points. But in order to strengthen you for the conflict, I shall 
put you in the way by means of a very simple command, which 
if you keep and make a good beginning, yoir prospects of final 
victory will be very good, but if you fail, there will be ho chance 
of your standing future trials. There is more than enough for 
you to eat and enjoy in the garden. ^ You will suffer nothing 
by avoiding but one tree, the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. Now, begin your victories by keeping this most easy 
command.” Thus, does the Divine Educator provoke a gentle- 
struggle between duty and pleasure. ** Thou shalt not eat 
was a protecting fence erected by a Father’s hand to keep off 
instinct and withstand its invasions. 

We are, however, awnre of the sad termination of this first 
trial. Man deliberately chose pleasure in preference to duty* 
Yielding to instinct, he lost his liberty and became a slave of 
his flesh. His love to God fell short of its mark.. His will 
crossed the Divine will. 
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For Eve, her rash hand, in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluoked^she ate ! 

Earth ielt.the wound ; and nature from her seat 
Sighing thro’ all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

It is indeed a redeeming feature in the trial that the instinet 
of sight and taste were goaded on by the persuasive argument 
of a more powerful spirit, who, the Bible says, had not kept, 
bis estate in Heaven, but having rebelled against God, of his. 
own free will, and unassailed by carnal instinct or cunning 
seducer, had been expelled and doomed to a life of eternal 
misery. 

How sin entered Satan's soul, we can never explain 
much less understand. But this is the origin of sin in the 
Universe. 

These thoughts lead us to dwell on the second mystery, w.,. 
that in relation to the nature of sin. The efficacy of no remedy 
for sin can be properly tested without a knowledge of what 
sin truly is. Hence, the vast importance of this part of our 
subject. Unfortunately, the English word * Sin* is not a very 
happy term. It does not carry its meaning on its face. Its 
derivation points to a mythical origin. The root nygin from 
which the word is said to be derived was the name of Loke’s . 
consort. This Loke of northern mythology was an evil being 
who used to negotiate between the gods and the giants, and 
was ever bent on mischief . The myth speaks for itself andi 
carries our thoughts far into pre-creation days, and reminds 
us of the intrigues of Satan, It was probably on the author- 
ity of this myth that Milton in his great epic has represented* 
sin as a female angel in love with Satan and in league with hiu. 
old conspiracies in the Court of Heaven. To us, however, 
the mythical derivation of the word indicates the ultra-mun^ 
dane origin of sin. On the other band, we are more fortu. 
nate in the possession of equivalents from the Hebrew, Greek». 
Sanscrit, Tamil and other languages, all of which signify a. 
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« misBiog tbe mark ;* * a falling short of the prqi)er standard/ 
^failure*, ‘imperfection/ 

Leaving aside notions which represent sin as an eternal 
entity, an illusion caused by Brahma, an emanation from God, 
a result of the union of spirit and flesh, let us consider the 
views which are commonly held as to the nature of sin. Most 
{(ecple have no idea of the sinfulness of sin, if I may so express 
it. All actions which are performed for good or gain, are not 
regarded as sins, however wrong they may be morally. Often 
and often merchants have told me in all seriousness that mer- 
cantile lies and frauds are no sins. On the contrary, they 
"deem it sinful to tell a truth which may injure a neighbour. 
A celebrated Tamil poet has even thought it fit to enjoin a 
iaJsehood, if by telling it one can save another in distress. It 
is also a common habit to justify special acts of sin on the 
score of necessity. 

Most people again consider every act a sin, which is in vio- 
lation of one or more of the following four classes of so-called 
morality : viz. Government morality, social morality, ceremo- 
nial morality, and religious morality. The Indian Penal Code 
helps to create a sort of superficial morality. He who escapes 
its clutches is considered a highly moral man. An unfortu- 
nate man who has been detected and sent to piison is a great 
sinner ; while the systematic swindler, or the reckless debau- 
«cbee, is a respectable member of society, not having been 
• convicted in a Police Court. Social morality covers a far 
wider circle, but it applies to purely social matters. Violations 
of laws of this class are none the less heinous sins : and are 
irequently visited with severe punishment. And closely con- 
nected with this sort of morality is ceremonial morality, crimes 
e^gainst which are treated as highly iniquitous. There may 
not be the least moral element in the laws and regulations of 
society-^OD the other hand, there may be, as is often the case, 
a high degree of immorality and mjastioe in them, stilf^they 
<must be obeyed op pain of excommunication. Social ostracism 
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is the great bugbear of India. In snob a eocieiy,^ 
vidual has no liberty. Liberty, the precious birtb-rigliiN;M 
man, is sacrificb'd on' the altar of Society. Society thinks, 
and acts for the individual and not the individual, for bimsalli 
** The duties of life*’, says Bishop Caldwell, are never inotil*^ 
cated in any Hindu temple. The discharge of those duties ia* 
never represented as enjoined by the gods, nprareany praye^a 
ever oiffered in any temple for help to enable the worshippOra^ 
to discharge those duties aiight. Hence, we often see religion 
going in one direction and morality in another. We meet with 
a moral Hindu who has broken altogether away from religion 
and what is still more common, yet still more extraordinary,, 
we meet with a devout Hindu who lives a flagrantly im- 
moral life. In the latter case no person sees any inconsistency 
between the immorality and the devoutness.” It is a sad 
picture, and yet it is the result of a totally distorted view of' 
tb^ mystery of sin. 

, What then is the true nature of sin? First of all, sin is not 
So much an act as a state of the soul. By attending too much- 
io acts of sin, we err with respect to the essence of sin. Popu^ 
larly,we do speak of the eating of the forbidden fruit as Adam*s 
first great sin. The eating, however, was merely an effect. o£ 
sin which had already been conceived in the heart. The mo- 
ment our first parents began to distrust their Father, and cool- 
ed the ardour of their love towards Him, the fountain of sin* 
was opened in their hearts. The Bible says that sin is the 
transgression of the law of God. What Law ? The law cff 
love. For all law is based on love. And God is Love. Sin . 
is a perverse state of the will. Man does not and will not 
love God or fellow-man as he feels he ought to. i . 

The true nature of sin may be best underajtood by compSfr^ 
ing it to the disease of the lungs called consumption. , iie 
imagine to ourselves a youthful patient in a somewhtbt ad* 
"vanced stage of the malady. And what do we observe? 
of appetite, aversion for food, difficult deglutition, higlr tem-' 
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perature of the skin, wasting away of the body, painful respira- 
tipn, &c. But are these the disease ? By no means. All of 
them may or may not be there. These are simply symptoms 
of the disease which has its seat and source in the lungs. 
Thus, the faults and failings we see objectively, around us 
land in ourselves, are but the symptoms of the disease called 
•sin. Sin is a million times wider and deeper than can be em- 
braced by aJl the laws of government, society and religious 
(Systems put together. Its essential elements are utter ab- 
sence of true love, and alliance with the prince of darkness. 
“ The heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked; who can know it?” “The whole head is sick and 
the whole heart faint; from the sole of the foot even unto 
the head there is no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises 
;and putrefying sores. They have not been closed, nei- 
fther bound up, neither molified with ointment.” In a word, 
sin is death — death of the spirit, the soul, and the body. 
Viewed in this light, all men are equally sinful. “ There is 
DO difference.” The symptoms may vary in different pa- 
ijients. Their number and nature may differ in different in- 
dividuals. Eefinement and civilization and even religion so- 
-called may conceal them under a bright polish, nevertheless, 
the mortal disease is within. For all are consumptive and 
undergoing a slow death. Let but the restraining laws of 
government and society be relaxed for a time — then would 
the dire epidemic take its free course and make havoc of the 
race. It has even converted religion— even the sacred name of 
religion, into a cloak for vices of the most abominable nature. 

Is there no remedy for so frightful a disease ? Has the 
mystery never been solved ? Thoughtful men have in all ages 
sought to discover a cure^ — an antidote to sin. But like the 
search after the Philosopher's stone and the Elixir of life it 
has always ended in disappointment. Most people are of 
^course quite indifferent to the ravages of sin. Food or plea- 
isure or both are tlae sole objects of their life and labour. But 
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among thosijB wbo feel its pangs, some mistaking the symptom 
for the disease try to get rid of it by suppressing, tortoiee-like 
as they say, the five organs of sense; but they soon find thfe 
(method to be as useless as to get rid of a thief by fastening 
the door and windows of a room while he himself is within. 
By far the greater number of people, however, eijdeavour 
to remove sin by going through a life-long series of rites and 
ceremonies, pilgrimages, charitable deeds, sacred baths and the 
like, all external observances which have nothing whatever 
to do with sin itself. Besides, it is not so much to destroy the 
power of sin as to escape its penal consequences that these 
good works are performed. Others again think that a good 
set of moral rules will prove an effectual remedy for sin. But 
moral rules have existed from time immemorial. The essential 
ones are already w’ritten on the heart. J ustice, truth and love 
are eternal as the heavens. Our Hindu reformers even go so 
far as to approve of all religions, because each of them has a 
more or less complete code of morals. But what help can a 
number of abstract rules render to a young man, wavering in 
the blazing fire of a strong temptation ? It was not for want 
of a law that Adam sinned ; nor is it for the absence of a penal 
code that our city is filled with criminals, both detected and 
undetected. Moreover, moral rules can affect, if they affect at 
all, the symptoms only, but they can never reach the seat of 
the disease. A few earnest souls are making efforts to cure 
the disease without a remedy. They do want the physician — 
the only one who can save us from sin ; — but they do not 
want the remedy He offers. They believe that an honest 
statement of their case to the Doctor would be quite enough to 
effect a cure. But theists will soon learn that they can no 
more cure the disease by this their own process than divert A 
stream back to its source. How can mortal men presume to 
dictate the mode of cure to the Divine Physician ? 

Thus one method and another have been tried and are stall 
being tried to remedy the evil. Human earnestness and in- 
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geattity have doae their best, but failed in evei^ fresh attempt. 
Mew methods are from time to time invented and annouBoed 
Wttji the greatest assurance as to their therapeutic virtues» but 
Wbto tried, they turn out to be only the old methods in 
new forms. 

But a|rnest and clear-sighted individuals have been moved 
in different parts of the world to assert with prophetic instinct 
that God must come down if man is to be saved. Like tradi- 
tions of the Pall, those of a promised Deliverer have also been 
preserved #mong the nations of the world. Socrates, the 
mouthpiece of enlightened Greece, expected the gods to visit 
; the earth. The prophets of Palestine constantly predicted 
the advent of a World -Saviour. The Chaldeans of Persia had 
similar forebodings of a Divine King to come. There is a text 
in the Hindu Vedas which reads as follows : Prajapati, that is, 
the Lord of creatures, offered himself a sacrifice for the benefit 
of *the devas. The tenth avatar of Vishnu is yet to appear. 
Dra vidian poets have sung of the Divine Satguru who has 
come to save the world. To many it may not be known that the 
artisan castes of South Ihdia have a tradition among them- 
selves of a Divine Carpenter who is to appear as the world- 
guru. An avatar, i. e.^ a descent of God from heaven to earth, 
has ever been the hope and stay of the race since the Pall. 

Has the Divine Physician appeared then with an infallible 
cure for sin ? He has, God be praised. The mystery pf sin 
has at last found its true solution. The remedy is uow with- 
in onr reach. But before we can fully appreciate the true 
character of the remedy, we must be sure as to the chief effects 
of sin. These *are three : first, sin has destroyed the Divine 
life in us by cnttiBg htf all communion with God. It has 
thrown an impenetrable hoxmt between man and his Maher. 
Man now has 'ho knovf ledge of God and His will— excajpt the 
little he pan gaSaor itmx nature, and that little chiefly as to 
his power ahi man feele, that thia 

‘middle wall of partition must he broken down.* God muet be 
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revaaied, uoiop restored, and man made once more k radpiwjk 
of Divine life/ Secondly, sin bas made all men giiilfcy-^lii|fey 
of tbe most heinous orime against the moral Governot^ol; 4rl^ ' 
Universe, Every sinner feels that he must receive jErom Gofl 
Hirnself an assurance that his sin has been fully atoned ley ' 
and that there is pardon for him. It is this jnstinotiv# 
craving in the human soul that has expressed itself in saori- 
floes, sin-offerings, prayaschittams, propitiatory oblations and a 
host of other methods of ktonemeut. Sin has made us a ran# 
of guilty criminals. And thirdly, sin ^has made man weak« 
morally and spiritually. It bas crippled his energy for good ; 
and to use the good old Greek simile, the white horse is utterly 
incapable of coping with the obstreperous black horse. We 
feel vve are quite unable to do what we know to be right and 
proper. Every man has an ideal before him, according to the 
light be possesses, but he is also aware that he is continually 
falling short of bis ideal. And yet his ideal must be a very 
poor one, for it can never rise higher than his 0)vn or big 
society’s standard of right and wrong. But when the true 
ideil is revealed from heaven, and frail man stands face to face 
before Inflnite love, then will he feel how miserably weak he 
is even to attempt to realize so lofty an ideal. Man n^eji 
strength, 

. These then are the three forms of the disease : — spmtuj^ 
death, iiTemovable guilt, and moral weakness. Abd the trbe 
remedy for sin can only effect a radical cure by eradicating es^h 
of these evils. It must flrst restore union between man end 
God and place Divine life within man's reach ; next, it mpi 
bring him pardon procured by virtue of an adequate atones 
ment ; and lastly, it must place at his dispoisal a nev6r-{ai|||ig 
supply of moral strength and power. 

About 19 centuries ago, God graciously entered humaniti at 
the very heart of it where the higher life-blood waS bea^g 
with the greatest vigoar. Patriotic Englishmen speak of 
London as the centre of the tenfestrial hemlspheiDe, so it 
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is. But persons of a more cosmopolitan feeling would see a 
spiritual centre in that little spot of land called Palestine 
which forms the connecting link of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
for it was from this source that the Divine stream flowed, and 
still continues to flow on with life and healing in its current. 
In Christ Jesus, God made divine life once more accessible to 
man. In Christ Jesus, God’s holy love was revealed in all its 
fulness, and the veil removed from the mystery of sin. In 
Christ Jesus, the human race sees man at his climax ; for in 
him even J. S. Mill beholds the “ ideal representative and 
guide of humanity.'* In Christ Jesus a second Adam was 
born, by union with whom man was to obtain re-union with 
God. In Christ Jesus, the sin of the world was fully expiated ; 
for he is that Prajapati that ofl’ered himself a saciifice for the 
devas, or in Christian language, “ He is the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” By union with Christ, man 
secures at once life, pardon and strength. And this union is 
obtained by accepting Christ as our Saviour and Loid, 

In conclusion, what India needs is an awakened conscience, 
a deep sense of her sinfulness and guilt — and of her need of 
spiritual life and pardon. Then will she cry unto her God for 
salvation and find it in the Divine man — Christ 3esus. Now, 
she is a jewel in England’s crown ; then, she will be a gem in 
the Lord’s diadem. With the remedy in his hand, the divine 
physian lovingly invites you saying, ** I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father. I am the bread of life, he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 
Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden ; and I 
will give you Header, will you come ? 
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5. HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUNO ENQUIREI^*^ 

Enquirers, as understood in the Christian Church, may bd 
said to occupy the border land between the kingdom of this 
world and the kingdom of heaven. Looked at in whateveir 
light, and from whatever standpoint, they form a most in* 
teres ting class. It was for their special benefit that John 
Angell James wrote his immortal work. They are the hope of 
the coming church, and the object of the pastor’s special care« 
A tide has set in in the young enquirer’s heart, which, if taken 
at the flood and wisely and lovingly guided, will eventually 
develop into a living, powerful stream, fertilizing the soil 
through which it flows. But it is not in every enquiring soul 
that such a tide sets in. The person may call or at least con- 
sider himself an enquirer, and yet the enquiry may concern 
things which have no direct bearing on the subject of salvation. 
A deep sense of sinfulness, with a longing desire for pardon 
and peace — which are the most essential characteristics of the 
enquirer properly so called— may not exist in the soul, and yet 
he may have serious thoughts regarding God, sin, and life. Or 
he may be a sceptic viewing everything with doubt or indiffer- 
ence. and yet possess an enquiring turn of mind, more or less 
anxious to discover truth on which his soul might feed and 
find some rest. A Christian minister has to meet with all such 
f^nquirers in the course of his ministry and adapt his methods 
to the special condition and capacity of every individual enquir- 
er — from the most vague and sceptical up to the most earnest 
and genuine. 

Though enquirers in India bear a family likeness to their 
brethren in Christendom, they have peculiarities of their own, 
resulting chiefly from early religious thoughts and habits, and 
the surroundings of their life. Search after truth, there is 
but the conditions which alone could crown that search with 

* This papec was read before the Madras Missionary Conference and pub- 
lished in the Harvest Field, 
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fEooess are generally conspicuous by their absence. Deep 
religious earnestness, or to adopt the Master's way of putting 
it hrpi^ering and thirsting after righteousness/Mn the sight 
of 0od> is no distinguishing feature of Indian religious inquiry. 
Tl^re is often a desire for baptism^ and more generally a desire 
to know something of Christianity, but seldom a desire to make 
tbe^personal acquaintance of Christ, 

In India every missionary has his enquirers. If he is a man 
of influence, or gifted with a kindly disposition, or known to 
1)6 ignorant of native character, the number of bis enquirers 
is usually large. For in this country religious inquiry has 
become a paying concern. The so-called enquirer is well aware 
of its commercial value and plies his trade with all the ability 
he possesses. We shall not now inquire into the origin of this 
strange state of things, but simply bear in mind that when we 
have to deal with enquirers the great majority of those who go 
by this name in this country are mere pretenders. Whether 
such euQuiry has resulted in baptism or not, I am sure many 
will confess that they have sometimes been victims of religious 
fraud. If the enquirer has been baptized, the object of the 
enquiry was to obtain an easy means of livelihood au^ if 
baptism has been evaded, as is the case in most iustaiic^ of 
this kind, some favour has been secured or at least asdduous- 
ly tried for. I shall tell you a story of Bombay and the Bible. 
A young man, an old pupil of mine but au orthodox Hindu, 
uiiable to find employment in Madras, bad resolved to try his 
chance in Bombay. He once called on me and asked for a 
copy of the Bible. On expressing my surprise at this strange 
request, be told me he would go with the Book to missionaries 
in Bombay, introduce l^mseli as a candidate for baptism and 
soon obtain a in that city. I know a man who has be* 
come a mend^ ol four iueoessive churches in Madras, sobly 
with the vie^of obtaining employment, and every tima^ the 
pastor failed to get him employedi he left bis church fining 
fault with its do^htes (;>r practices. 
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Wandenog enqmmrs atre the meet diffiemttoiiesild 
They generally come with a story that, fot the eali^ 
eonviotionsi they have been persecuted iu their uativt pMHI 
and driven away from home and friends. Whatever their ethy 
may be, (and it is always a pitiful one,) the safest course it % 
have nothing whatever to do with them. They may be, hovi^^ ^ 
'ever, advised to go back to tbeir town, in which case trains^ 
or some such help is sure to be asked for — and after all, a 
little money may be the sole object of the visit. I have known 
young men assume the disguise of an enquirer even for f 
single meal. Some are very bold Once a Brahman wrote 
tfrom Pondicherry to a missionary in Madras expressing bis 
desire to be baptized with his wife. Ue called himself a 
graduate in medicine of the Bombay University, and intended, 
as he said, to become a medical missionary He was received 
hospitably and entertained according to his alleged posiMon. 
Bat it was soon discovered that the enquirer was no graduate, 
tfcnd when the imposture was brought home to him, he left 
Madras and appeared in Secunderabad under another name. 

Some young fellows are ingenious enough to assume even 
the form of a high degree of piety. A young JafiFnese used to 
visit me very regularly for some time. His whole talk .and 
demeanour bad not only made a pleasing impression but he 
seemed very anxious for baptism. “ I can’t read the Word of 
God in the midst of my companions,” he would say, “ they 
snatch the treasure away from my hands and deprive me of the 
comfort of reading it * please remove me from this persecution.” 
We went on conversing for a while, and when about to tako 
leave, the enquirer asked, ** Will you pray for me ? ” I was 
quite overcome with sympathy. Further inquiry, however 
revealed the young man in his true colours^ He was a runa- 
way Roman Catholic from Tanjore, anxious to pbss the 
oulation examination in this city. We cannot he too 
in dealing with enquirers whose anteoedent|S we know n0i|iisig 
about. 
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Sometimes enquirers are introduced who have already been 
taken to other ministers. This leads to a great deal of confusion 
and misunderstanding. A young Brahman widow was recently 
brought to me as a candidate for baptism. She had already 
been taken to a brother-minister. But everything connected 
with this part of her story was carefully omitted. Being 
satisfied with what I heard from three competent parties re- 
garding her and with her own knowledge and character, I kept 
her under instruction for six weeks and then baptized her. 
But immediately after baptism, anonymous correspondents 
referred to the matter and even blamed me for baptizing her 
without consulting the minister to whom she had first been 
presented. On the other hand, while I was dealing with a 
certain enquirer and hesitating to pay him two or three rupees 
a month while under instruction, he was clandestinely intro- 
duced to a brother-missionary, who, like me in the previous 
case, being quite ignorant of all the enquirer’s antecedents, 
readily arranged ten rupees a month for his board, and baptized 
him and gave him his name into the bargain. To avoid all 
such unpleasantness, ministers should take good care to warn 
their brethren about enquirers who absent themselves after the 
first visit or two. There seems to be an undue eagerness in 
the matter of baptisms. It is not an uncommon or rare occur- 
rence that the movements of enquirers are jealously watched 
by interested parties, who make it their special effort to describe 
the glories and prospects of their respective churches. Such 
trade in the matter of enquirers ought to be discouraged, if 
not invariably condemned, and every effort put forth to empha- 
size the essentially spiritual character of religious enquiry. 

To missionaries, however, all enquirers must be alike. At 
least in the first instance. Like the law, they should be no 
respecters of persons. Though previous experience may lead 
the missionary to suspect the motives of the enquirer before 
him, he should reserve judgment for the time being and t|*eat- 
the young man as a genuine enquirer. Trying to read charac- 
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ter in the face or the general eipresaion of the conn^tenance is 
a dangerous venture, especially in the case of a foreigner Who 
knows far too little of the inner working of an Indian mindi 
In a word, the enquirer must be taken at his word and treated 
accordingly. After the first interview, arrangements must be 
made for his regular instruction at stated intervals. He should 
not be encouraged to invade the missionary’s study at any and 
every hour of the day. I have had visits even at 10 p. m. But 
the day and the hour once fixed must be faithfully set apart 
for the enquirer. His previous knowledge of things spiritual 
being ascertained to some extent, instruction must pro- 
ceed. The Bible must be read and explained. At this time 
instead of presenting the enquirer with a handsome gilt 
volume, he may ^ asked, as a simple test of his sincerity and 
earnestness, to purchase a cheap Testament. Time will do 
the rest. If no request for a favour or a letter of introduction 
or some other evidence of an underlying sinister motive does 
not betray the enquirer’s character in the course of a week or 
two, the period of probation and instruction may be safely 
continued. In the present state of India, nine out of ten such 
enquirers will soon absent themselves, when they find that their 
selfish hopes have not been gratified. But no favours what- 
ever must be granted to those who seek the missionary as 
enquirers. That would place a premium on dishonesty and 
bring both the religion and its teacher into deserved contempt, 
as misunderstood benevolence of this kind has already done 
to an alarming extent in this country. But the so-called en- 
quirer might be kindly, yet sternly, shewn the sinfulness of his 
conduct, and advantage might well be taken of any signs of 
repentance to direct his attention to a higher spiritual plane. 
It was to an apparently ardent enquirer that the Master said 
that though foxes had their holes and birds their nests, He 
Himself had nowhere to lay His head. 

One form of missionary kindness now in vogue is to offer tea 
to Hindu friends and, especially, to so-called enquirers. Though 
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&6 motive may be laudable, tbe practice is not beyond question. 
It places tbe missionary in a false relation to the young Hindu, 
and the young Hindu in a false relation to his friends and 
relations. 1 have done this myself. Except in tbe case of a 
few who openly defy the rules of their caste, the majority of 
young men do so only on the sly, and act quite like orthodox 
Hindus in their own private circles. They thus lead a double 
life and actually belie their Indian conscience, while we become 
in Our turn aiders and abettors of this dishonourable behaviour. 
Let nothing be done which is likely to leave an impression in 
the young enqmrer’s mind that we are, for our own purposes, 
encouraging him in his cowardly violation of caste scruples. 

Can we ever make ourselves absolutely certain regarding tbe 
character of an enquirer, even after a long i^d searching ac- 
quaintance ? In other words, are there any data by which we 
can decide for ourselves the genuineness of an enquirer's 
motives ? This is an all-important question and ought to be 
faced in all fairness. On the negative side, that istqrUi^, where 
a test or two is successful in betraying tbe true mb^LVCs of an 
insincere enquirer, we may without the slightest hesitation 
form a decided judgment against him. But our difficulty is 
very great on the affirmative side. Even when all tests fail, when 
no selfish hopes are betrayed, when the character is all that 
can he desired, when there are unmistakable signs of repent- 
ance and anxious prayers for peace and rest, when it is clear 
that the judgment is sound and well-informed— even under 
such highly favourable conditions, we ought to be exceedingly 
careful and merely cherish tbe hope — not assert tbe fact — that 
the enquirer is a fit subject for the kingdom of heaveu;^ The 
uncertainties and perversities of the human mind are such that 
all these symptoms may be successfully simulated by a spurious 
enquirer, gifted with skill enough to play his part perfectly 
before a foreign observer, or, in spite of all these evidences of a 
genuine repentAnoe, there may be leekingi that will-power and 
the courage that mounts with the occasion, which, When the 
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oritioal ^riod arrives, may prevent the dxii^uirdr tiiom 
the Btibiodzi. Tbe ease of Stibbaraya Ss^ri and the iill^ 
reoent one of S,, Bamann|am^ m.a., are not unknow&4b^i^ 
least some of us. The former was a typical enquirer. He IjuUJI 
visited me often, and prayed and read with me in my study, i 
still remember the Friday morning when with bated breath ah€ ^ 
moistened eyes the young Brahman told me he had made the 
great decision and was immediately going away to Mr* 

The whole city was in an uproar. Indignation meetings were 
held and resolutions passed against the enquirer and the 
missionaries. Many and prolonged were the interviews held 
with him by both parents and friends. ** The whole army of 
Satan,” he wrote to me, ** is arrayed against me, but by God’s 
grace 1 shall stan^’’ But at last the bride of his childhood, 
whom be had not seen for years, now grown up into a charm- 
ing young woman, was ushered into his presence, and 
Subbaraya, like the ancient rishis of India, yielded and went 
away with his wife. The spirit indeed was willing but the 
flesh was weak. The recantation of Bamanujam is even a 
greater reason for caution in pre-judging the case of hopeful 
enquirers. 

Oftie character of the enquirer is generally better known 
after bis baptism. When the romance of enquiry and uhdis- 
turbed hours of study and serious talk have passed into the 
stern realities of life, with all its trials and temptations, under 
altogether new surroundings and somewhat unpleasant assoda- 
tions, it is then that the enqiiirer is put to the test and fre- 
quently betrays himself. The convert’s complaints are a com- 
mon topic of talk in both Christian and Hindu circles* Wliat 
is all this complaint and heart-burning but a proof that ei|her 
the convert had not been a genuine enquirer or failed to grasjj^ 
the full significance of Christ’s claims, or that the missionary 
had formed a hasty or erroneous conclusion In admiring him 
to baptism ? The hitherto innocent and plaeid stream 
source bas been believed to be some lofty mountain spring is 
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now found to derive its supply from some dirty pool in the 
plains below. 

But a possibility of deception on the part of an apparently 
genuine enquirer should not needlessly prolong the period of 
probation. He must be taken at his word. If the usual signs 
of repentance and spiritual enlightenment are present, and 
nothing suspicious in his character and history has been sug- 
gested by the judicious application of suitable tests, the 
enquirer ceases to be such and becomes an accepted candidate 
for baptism. Absolute certainty being impossible, one cannot 
but act according to his best judgment, seeking God’s guidance 
throughout and hoping for the best. 

I think the time has now come for the definition of the 
phrase ‘‘young enquirers.” By “ young enquirers ” I under- 
stand those who, though they may be majors in the eye of law, 
are still under the protection and guardianship of their parents 
or other senior relatives. I have all along taken it for granted 
that it is this particular class of young people we have been 
considering up till now. Anyhow with this definition in view, 
the missionary’s relation to enquirers assumes at once a more 
defined and serious aspect. In the case of independent en- 
quirers — as opposed to those who are dependent youths — both 
the missionary and the enquirer are quite free to act as they 
think proper. But where young men are concerned who are 
supported and educated by tbeir parents, or who, though earn- 
ing their own livelihood, are still a part of the family circle and 
live under their parents* roof, the missionary’s dealings with 
enquirers from this class need a special consideration in this 
paper. 

The questions that naturally suggest themselves are : (1) 
if such young enquirers may be admitted and instructed; (2) if 
they appear to be genuine, are they to be baptized ? and (3) if 
they are to be baptized, on what conditions ? As regards the 
first question, it may bp stated that as a rule minors und^r 18 
years of age had better not be encouraged at all. If they have a 
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religious turn of roind, they have their Bible lesspue in tfaek 
class, aud their Bibles in their hands, while Sunday Schools 
and Christian services and an excellent literature always with- 
in their reach. But majors who are also students in a college 
may be allowed to visit the missionary at stated times, but only 
with the permission or at least full knowledge of their parents. 
Clandestine visits should be invariably discouraged. 

The second question deserves more serious treatment. If a 

young enquirer," as we now un<ierstand him, has passed hie 
probation satisfactorily, and, as far as the missionary’s judg- 
ment goes, has convinced him of his sincerity and earnestness, 
and is further desirous of baptism, is the missionary to incur 
the responsibility of baptizing him ? At first sight it seems 
that the missionary’s clear duty is to administer the right to so 
deserving a candidate. But India is not England, and a caste- 
ridden heathen land presents no exact parallel to a Christian 
country where perfect liberty flourishes as in a congenial soil. 
In consequence of this contrast, the baptism of a “young 
enquirer ” is always beset with peculiar difficulties and danger — 
so much so, that a view is gaining ground in the opposite 
direction. 

I shall try to hold a brief for both the parties in succession, 
and do my best to state the case for each as fairly as possible. 
The following reasons are urged on behalf of the young en- 
quirer’s baptism. There is first of all Christ’s express com- 
mand. “ He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved. ” 
To refuse baptism is to disregard the Master’s injunction. An 
enquirer who has advanced so far as to accept Christ as hia 
Saviour cannot with impunity neglect the divinely appointed 
channel of grace. There is great danger in indefinite delay. 
The iron must be struck while it is hot. To delay baptism, 
when once convinced of its necessity, is to ^ke a retro- 
grade step ; and whither it will lead, only those can say 
who have watched the subsequent career of such enquirers. 
Even on the most modest estimate of it, baptism places its seal 
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on the enquirer, separates him from the world and identifies 
him with the Christian Church. Without its seal, he goes about 
as a nondescript individual, and is neither Christian nor Hindu. 
The unbaptized enquirer is an untended, fragile creeper with- 
out prop or fence, and exposed to the fury of the winds and 
the ferocity of animals. The Master Himself baptized His 
disciples. His apostles did the same. It was only by submit- 
ting to baptism that so many young Indians subsequently rose 
to be leaders and ornaments of the Church in this country. 
The missionary who stops short of baptism fails to discharge 
his duty completely ; he sails under false colours. After pro- 
ducing conviction in the enquirer’s mind, he should press him 
to be baptized at any cost, come what may. The ties of kith 
and kin, wealth and position, caste and its privileges — these he 
may lose ; but his soul outweighs them all. The enquirer, there- 
fore, dare not refuse to be baptized. 

Now let us hear the pleading on the other side. In the 
present state of society in India, it is undesirable to baptize a 
young enquirer. Whatever the case may be with Ms rdigious 
conscience, a young member of a Hindu family has no right to 
tear himself away from the associations and ties of home. He 
should not render himself guilty ot ingratitude to those who 
have spent years of toil and care and money on his growth and 
education. The missionary ought not to encourage such heart- 
rending separation. Even granting that the enquirer is hurried 
on to take the critical step, separation from home must inevi- 
tably follow. He must in that case pass from one kind of life 
to quite another. Not only does he thus cut himself off from 
his relations, but he does not find himself at home in his new 
surroundings. The very food is distasteful to hiro, while the 
actual Christian life whieh he now sees for the first time with 
closer eyesp is anythi.ng but edifying. How different, be 
exclaims, is the Chrisliinity pulpit and the study from 
that of the bouse and iprivate circles 1 He is young and inexperi- 
enced, and soon gets di^uraged and depressed. He potli well 
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have waited a few ye^rs longer in hie house and noulriBhed 1# 
youthful faith ^ntU bd oould stand on his own legs and cdhor 
mand his own affairs. Modern theology has outgro^f 
the doctrine of the horrors of hell-fire, which about a quarter 
of a century ago used to be threatened against all unr 
baptiaied young men. Besides baptism there must be 
other channels of grace which a merciful Father can 
create to meet the special needs of youthful enquirers 
while under parental authority and support. The Quakers 
and Salvationists do not baptize. The Master does nOl? 
seem to have made baptism a prominent feature of His 
work* He simply taught and helped* Nicodemus was per- 
mitted to remain an unbaptized enquirer. The Apostle Paul 
congratulated himself on his having baptized but few of his 
converts. In reality, the young enquirer can live and act as. a 
believer, as many are doing at this moment, under his own 
parental roof. A little firmness and meekness will soon disarm 
any opposition or ridicule that may be raised against the young 
believer. He may meet with special persecution when be is 
forced to marry, but God who has hitherto led him is sure to 
strengthen him in the conflict. Heroism has ever been the 
chief feature of the early Christian Church. And there is great 
need for it in the early Indian Church. It is not by hastily 
fleeing away from the trial and persecution that awaits him at 
home, but by living and testifying for Christ, from day to day> 
and for years together, if necessary, in the midst of bis friends 
and foes, that like the faithful martyr, Dncle Tom, the young 
enquirer is to take up his cross and follow bis Master. Christ's 
warning words against greater love for mother and father %Um 
Him are not applicable to the case in hand. Christ could net 
have meant mere bodily separation as the embodiment of we 
love He demands. 

We have now heard both sides of the question. It is lof us 
to deoidewbat particular course to adopt with reg:radtoi&e 
baptism of young enquirenB. There is a gr|at deal to be 
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for either view. On a careful comparison, however, of the 
arguments on both sides, I venture to think that the baptism 
of young enquirers should, as a rule, be avoided. I say as a 
rule, because there may from time to time occur cases in which 
young men of this class may hear the Divine call with no un- 
certain sound and have neither peace nor rest until they have 
come out publicly and through baptism sealed their faith in 
the Son of God. If such a case occurs, the third question 
needs to be answered. On what conditions is the young en- 
quirer to be baptized? The candidate must in such a case be 
baptized, but no temporal help of any kind whatsoever should 
be given him. This may sound harsh and cruel. But this is 
the only way by which the sincerity of the convert and the 
character of Christianity may be vindicated in the eyes of the 
public. The invariable combination of baptism with bene- 
volence has been the bane of the Indian Church. It has 
brought into existence a number of dishonest enquirers whose 
one sole purpose is to gain a living. It has brought Christi- 
anity into contempt. It has rendered the native church a 
cripple, though two hundred years old. It has given rise 
to many a scornful saying among the Hindus — “To 
become a Christian is to fall into Christian rice (food).” It 
has lowered both the spiritual and moral tone of native 
Christians. It has taught every candidate for baptism to 
expect a double blessing, one for his soul and the other for his 
body ; and so sure is he of his expectation, that if the latter is 
not conferred, the former is not accepted. If the young enquirer 
has indeed received a Divine call and feels it his imperative 
duty to respond to that call, let him remember that “man 
shall not live by bread alone but by every word which pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God,'* A young convert thrown 
back upon his own resources, and struggling manfully, whether 
at home or abroad, according as he has been baptized or oiot, 
will exert a far greater influence for good among his people, 
than a hundred objects of charitable relief could ever hope to 
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do. It is true we have very high ideals as to how we should 
deal with young enquirers, but the eagerness to report a bap- 
tisuQ is so great both in this country and the West that our 
practice seldom comes up to the standard of our ideals. 

But it must be admitted that the number of genuine en- 
quirers is in India miserably small. Gifted revivalists and 
evangelists like Taylor and Pentecost, so successful in their 
work among professed Christians, have not succeeded in gain- 
ing converts from among Hindus — for the simple reason that 
there are no enquirers here. If I understand aright, the first 
part of the great commission, our first and chief work is to 
make disciples, that is to say, enquirers, of all nations. I am 
afraid that in much of our preaching we are thoughtlessly 
“ casting pearls before swine.” It is even desirable that we 
should keep back the Gospel at certain times and merely aim 
at stirring up a spirit of inquiry and thought. On the Pente- 
costal day, it was only when the multitudes, were picked in 
their hearts, that they cried out to be saved. Those of us, 
therefore, who have to deal with young Hindus have a special 
field to cultivate and prepare for seed-sowing. Their religious 
attitude must be carefully studied and analysed. Our addresses 
and our conversations must be adapted to their thoughts and 
aspirations. Enquirers rather than converts, earnest seekers 
after truth rather than applicants for Christian charity, ought 
to be the primary object of our labours. These will be our 
congregation for the present and from these will come forth 
the heroes of a mighty Indian Church. 

6. THE CONVERSION OF INDIA. 

The Conversion of India must be a matter, of the deepest 
interest to every Christian who knows and loves this ancient 
land. Tp the Indian missionary it must be specially so. Will 
India ever own Christ as her only Lord and Saviour ? Will 
she with her teeming millions throw away her gods and idols 
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to the bats and moles and serve the living God in spirit and 
in truth ? Will she ever awaken to a sense of her national 
sinfulness and degradation and seek peace and the source of 
national strength from the God of all the Barth ? These are 
thnughtg which no doubt occupy the hearts of all earnest 
Christian workers in India, and of the no loss earnest men and 
women in Christendom who continue to maintain the work in 
India. 

But what do we understand by the phrase, the conversion 
of India ? Let us be clear as to its meaning. If the conversion 
of India means the general Christianizing of the people such 
as is implied in a nominal exchange of objects of worship as 
we see it in Europe and America, then indeed is the prospect 
very encouraging and our task comparatively easy and short. 
There are several considerations which lead one to the opinion 
that the time when nominal Christianity will prevail in India 
is not far distant. 

First , — The social fabric of the Hindus, especially in the 
large cities, is undergoing a rapid change. Dissolution would 
be too strong a term for the disintegration that has certainly 
commenced. The rigidity of that monster evil — caste — is be- 
coming more and more lax. Just look at the audacity as well 
as impunity with which a dozen Sudras publicly dine with 
an Englishman. Ten years ago, such conduct would have 
been punished by instantaneous expulsion from Hindu society; 
What does all this signify? It proves that public opinion 
among Hindus is changing in the direction of individual liberty. 
This liberty of thought and action is a characteristic of Christian 
nations, while it is quite incompatible with the genius of 
Hinduism. Without caste Hinduism cannot exisrr. When 
caste goes, Hinditism must follow suit. 

S^ondly.—j^h$ reh^ipus notions of the Hindus are chang- 
ing for tlw better. A dote reader of modern religiciri thought 
in India could easily read a paper on the contribution bf Chris- 
<|fl»nity in this ebfnge. The Indian conception of God is 
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now more refined and accurate. The Hindu Triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, or any of the incarnations are not more 
identified with the Supreme Being. The immorality of the 
gods is fully admitted. A new meaning, tinged with the com- 
plexion of Christian truth is being read into Hindu teachings. 
There is certainly now a New Hinduism to which aged and 
uneducated Hindus are perfect strangers. The moral tone is 
considerably raised above its former low level. Government 
has more than once acknowledged the general integrity of its 
educated Native officials. Thus, a rise in the moral tone means 
a gradual approach towards Christianity 

T/iirdi?/.— Admiration for the person and character of Christ 
is also an important factor in the national movement. Keshub 
Chunder Sen struggled hard to familiarize the name of Christ 
to his countrymen. It is now almost universally acknowledged 
that Christ is the holiest person and the greatest Teacher the 
world has ever known. His words are often on the lips of 
educated Hindus. People take His character as their standard 
and unconsciously mould their lives after His model. With 
the help of the light His character has shed on this country 
and its people, thoughtful minds have begun to discover vices 
in their national customs and crimes in the acts enjoined by 
their scriptures. It is, however, only admiration for His charac- 
ter; not a belief in the Divinity of His person or His living 
presence among His disciples, nor in the efficacy of His aton- 
ing death. Still, so far as admiration is awakened, the way is 
paved for the exchange of Christ for Krishna. 

Fourthly , — Mass conversions— as the baptisms of poorer 
classes in large numbers are called — are also playing a pro- 
minent part. Increasing Christian populations in Tinnevelly 
and South Travancore, in the cotton soils of Ouddapah and 
Bellary, in the maritime tracts of Ongole and Guntur, in the 
rural districts of the Pan jab and the North-West Provinces — 
not to speak of conversions on a smaller scale — cannot fail to 
affect the Hindus in their respective neighbourhoods. I look 
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upon these congregations as beacons intended to multiply 
themselves in course of time and light up the whole Indian 
continent. It must not be forgotten that Europe was won 
very much through mass conversions. What was done there 
will be repeated here. As regards the natural increase of 
population and the superior privileges of Native Christians, 
Hinduism finds herself at a disadvantage. Fifty years ago 
Native Christians were a poor and despised people — now they 
are an enlightened and respected community. The Hindus 
cannot help seeing this and they naturally endeavour to follow 
in their wake. Native Christian women of even very moderate 
education have already the lead of their Indian sisters in all 
the larger cities and towns. The whole influence, then, as far 
as it is felt, is decidedly Christian. 

Lastly . — The extreme simplicity of Christianity as a religious 
system cannot fail to attract the people of this country as their 
eyes become opened to the value of economy and material 
comfort. As is well known, Hinduism imposes on its votaries 
a series of expensive ceremonies which begin with their birth 
and only end with their death. There is no religion under the 
sun so burdensome and exorbitant as the Brahminism of India. 
It binds the Hindu band and foot. Christianity on the other 
hand, demands no ceremonies whatever from its followers. 
It is essentially an ethical religion, affecting the heart and the 
conduct in outward life. This feature cannot but be welcome 
to Hindus when they begin to feel the grinding pressure of 
ever-recurring rites and ceremonies, which do good to neither 
body nor soul. 

It may be urged with some reason that a revolt against the 
superstitions and practices of Hinduism will land the people 
on the arid sands of materialism rather than on the road to 
Christianity. It may indeed; but only for a time. In Chris* 
tendom a few first drifted on to scepticism ; then to 4^ism ; 
and then again to aibeism. But when they found they could 
not maintain their ground, they proclaimed themselves agnos- 
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tics ; and now they are engaged in investigating the evolutioiii 
not of cosmos or inert matter, but of ethical man. History* 
will repeat itself with greater emphasis, in India. Like man, 
the masses will worship. When they have removed every god 
from their Pantheon, they will put in a new one — and that 
one, I believe, will be Christ. 

But it must be admitted that India is very slow in her move* 
ment towards Christianity. Within a comparatively short 
period Europe submitted itself to the sway of the cross. Why 
does India take so long ? The little word, caste, explains it all. 
The monster has not had its like on the other side of the globe. 
It is peculiar to India. All the evil that is implied in the 
Portuguese word ‘ caste * can be fully grasped only by those 
who are intimately acquainted with the deep and strong found- 
ation on which the social fabric of India rests. Caste then is 
the chief obstacle to the rapid progress of Christianity as a 
system in this country Still, the particulars mentioned above 
point very clearly to the time —not far distant — when India 
will be converted to Christianity. 

It is acknowledged in all Protestant lands that the conver- 
sion of India, including as it does the victory over Islam and 
Hinduism, is the first and greatest mission to which Western 
Chistendom is called. It is no doubt a fact that Christianity 
has only touched as yet the fringe of India, but is that any 
reason w^hy we should despair of the ultimate triumph of 
Christianity? Let us brieliy consider the peculiar conditions 
confronted by the propagators of the Christian faith in this 
land. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review rightly compares the con- 
dition of India at present to that of the Roman Empire at the 
accession of Marcus Aurelius. India is passing through a 
period of unrest and exhaustion, of ferment, and of indecision. 
Now, as in the Roman Empire, local beliefs have lost their 
power. Now, as then, men take refuge iit^ a compromise be- 
tween Christianity and heathenism. But there is not the slight- 
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est doubt that the preaching of Christianity has influenced 
thought far beyond the definite area of the Christian Church* 
Those best acquainted with the Indian mind at the present 
moment are persuaded that the leaven cf Christianity is working 
secretly in unsuspected quarters. 

In the present critical condition of Indian thought, it is of 
the utmost importance that the advocates of Christianity should 
have mastered the religious systems prevalent in India, and 
that they should have made personal investigations into the 
creed or practices of Hindus. The writings of Max Muller, 
Monier Williams, Alfred Lyall and others haveno doubt thrown 
considerable light on religious life and thought in India,, 
but if our Missionaries are to understand the ideas, feelinge 
and drift of thought of the natives of India, nothing is so 
necessary as personal contact with the people. I’or this, all 
false ideas of race-superiority should be put aside, and every 
attempt made to come into intimate personal contact with the 
natives. Nor is this an utter impossibility. The success that 
has attended the efforts of the Oxford and Cambridge brother- 
hoods at Calcutta and Delhi, respectively, clearly shews that 
the social gulf between Europeans and Natives is not after all 
so wide as to be unbridgeable. Says the Quarterly Review : — 

‘‘ However difficult the task of thus entering into the Hindu 
mind, there is a remarkable consensus of opinion that the work 
is urgent as well as indispensable. The extraordinary political 
and social changes wrought in India through its relations with 
England; the widespread education, bringing with it into India 
every phase of European thought ; the rapid dissemination 
amongst a subject race, vain of its thin veneer of Western 
Science, of the levelling and democratic tendencies now so 
prevalent through Europe, with the bias towards a secular and 
material utilitarianism rather than a high ideal of self-sacrifice 
and holiness — all these are helping to shake the fabric of 
Hinduism to its fouifedations without substituting Christianity 
in its place. Sir Alfred Lyall, who has described more 
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graphically than any other statesman the working of these 
disturbing forces, still thinks it not unlikely that a great 
revival of Brahminism may yet occur. He holds, in opposition 
to Max Muller, that Brahminism is still a living and a 
growing creed; that to regard it as dead or dying is to 
miscalculate the power of the enemy ; and that whilst India 
will most likely be the amphitheatre in which the decisive 
battle between the religions of the world will be fought out, 
those who go to war there for many a day take Brahminism 
into their strategic calculation. ” 

Among other hindrances to the spread of Christianity, stands 
foremost the insuperable barrier of caste. People in Western 
lands have hardly any conception of how deeply engrained is 
the spirit of Caste in the mind of every Hindu. Despite the 
law which enjoins perfect religious liberty, fanaticism is per- 
petually breaking out into personal violence, and most high 
caste converts make open confession of Christianity at serious 
risk of their lives, outrageous persecution alternates with 
pathetic entreaty. Wives threaten to repudiate their husbands ; 
mothers commit suicide on the baptism of their children. The 
sternest boycotting pursues a recreant. Every malignant 
device is exhausted to bring about a relapse or to cover the 
neophite with shame, Another great hindrance to the spread 
of Christianity is the attitude of the British Government to- 
wards Christianity. The neutrality of Government in matters 
relating to religion is a strange puzzle to Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans, for to them politics and religion are not two 
entirely distinct things. If a Government does not propagate 
a religion, then there is something radically wrong in that 
religion. We cannot wonder that the masses in India regard a 
creed as incomprehensible or unimportant about which the 
Government which professes it is absolutely neutral^ whilst it 
legislates for the promotion of the public health and education, 
exerts all its energies to suppress infanfjicide or cholera, and 
spares no pains to alleviate the miseries of inundations and 
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families. Not only this; it is a known fact tbat the British 
Government is not only neutral but adverse in most instances 
to the spread of Christianity. This also the Hindus are not 
slow to take note of. 

But» despite these and other hindrances, Mission work in 
India is full of promise. We allude elsewhere to the statistics 
of Missions quoted by Dr. George Smith. Here, however, we 
refer to a single fact. It is exactly a century since Carey, the 
first English Missionary, embarked for India, where he found: 
a languishing Mission with a few thousand converts. Sixty 
years later the Protestant Indian Christians numbered nearly 
a hundred thousand. Now, (1892) they are considerably over 
half a million. 

In this connection we publish elsewhere a thoughtful paper 
on the same subject in which the problem of the conversion of 
India is discussed from a totally different standpoint. 

We should now consider the subject from another stand- 
point. If by conversion is meant a genuine change of heart 
produced by a living faith in Christ, then it must be said that 
the conversion of India is a most difficult problem. The 
Hindus, as has been observed already, may, as individuals or 
bodies, accept the Christian religion ; but hardly any great 
number will give evidence of that unmistakable change or 
heart — such as we notice in Christian congregations whenever 
a conversion takes place. For such conversion, we must wait 
long and with patience. We never witness even one in our 
life time. These words may sound strange. But I shall 
adduce a few considerations which, I think, will bear me out 
in my assertion. 

1, The conditions necessary for conversion, properly so 
oalle 1, do not exist in India. W*e must of course omit rare 
eases — perhaps one in a hundred or a thousand — and consider 
only what is general. The soil must be prepared fqr the 
germinating of the seed. What we meet with when going 
out to sow, is wayside, and rook and jungle — not good ground. 
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Some even think that India must first go through the Old 
Testament stage before the New can be placed within its 
reach. In other words, Hindus, like the Jews, must first be 
Jed through a course of severe moral discipline. This maybe 
considered an extreme view. Still, the fact remains. Many 
servants of God will testify with sorrow that, in spite of many 
years of faithful labour, they have seldom come across cases of 
real conversion. 

2. In almost every case of baptism there is a mysterious 
connection between the baptism and some sort of aid to the 
recipient. The aid may be of various kinds ; but it almost in- 
variably precedes or succeeds the ‘ conversion.’ Usually 
baptism and money go together. There may be a motive 
leading the convert to seek a better God or a better religion. 
Rut to this motive, there cling one or more other motives of an 
earthly nature. The philosophy of mixed motives resulting in a 
radical change of heart must be an interesting inquiry. But 
Christ's words are clear ; “ Let him deny himself, take up 
his cross and follow me.” And where this evidence is wanting, 
the conversion must be disclaimed. 

3. As regards the Church that has already been gathered, 
the question may very properly be asked, if nominal or real 
Christianity is its general characteristic. As some would object 
to applying the tnoral test, we'shall make use of another. Is 
the Indian Church manifesting any missionary zeal? Are 
there churches in any part of India which, without extraneous 
influences or outward pressure, are of their own accord seek- 
ing to spread the Gospel ? In a word, is the life expanding 
itself? We see this illustrated in every plant and tree. If 
this question cannot be answered in the affirmative, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that either there is no life or the little life 
that is, is a mere struggle for existence. Thus from the past 
‘ conversion ’ of India we may infer the future. 

4. The huge and complicated missionary system with 
which the Hindus are so familiar, seems to aim rather at the 
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outward and nominal than the inward and real conversion of 
India. Preaching is either omitted or performed by proxy. 
In most cases it is mercenary ; and where it is earnest, it is 
ineffective. Every form of work is eagerly adopted— schools, 
industry, Zenana work, medical missions, &c. All this is good 
in its own way. But it must be borne in mind that all this 
is only preparatory work. The Pauline method was the ideal 
method. It sought conversion alone ; it laboured for it alone ; 
and it gained its end. 

The effort to convert India suffers considerably from the fact 
that it is after all a foreign enterprise, involving all the dis- 
advantages connected with such an undertaking. In conver- 
sion, there is a human as well as divine instrumentality. The 
human, to be successful, must fulfil such conditions as deep 
sympathy, an intimate knowledge of the Indian mind 
and thought, persuasive language, patient and long-suffering 
endeavour, and an ever burning love for tue soul it seeks 
to convert. Now these conditions cannot be expected 
to be fulfilled by a foreign mind of the average type. 
There is a limit to human capacity. And, however devoted 
and self-denying the foreign worker may be, his sympathy 
and zeal cannot stand a double strain. The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. And so naturally and uncon- 
sciously the comparatively easy method of nominal, numerical 
conversion quietly usurps the place of direct effort. Add to 
this the impatience of the Churches which raise the money 
and send out the men. They cannot wait. Thrilling stories 
of conversion must be related to awaken zeal, which means 
more liberal contributions to the mission funds. 

6. In a discussion of this nature, one cannot help noticing 
the change which has come over modern preaching. Whatever 
the case may be in Europe and America, in India preach- 
ing is very different from what it used to be years ago. Vi- 
carious atonement is seldom insisted upon, while the neces- 
sity for an immcdite acceptance of the Saviour is delegated to 
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the Salvationist. Why, now-a-days preachers think it un- 
fashionable to warn sinners that if they die unrepenting they 
will go to Hell. Who like Felix trembles, or as the E. V- 
reads, is terrified ” at a Paul reasoning of the judgment to 
come ? Thus by insisting on the ethical and aesthetic features 
of salvation, a great stimulus to instantaneous conversion is 
lost sight of. ^‘Accept Christ as your Saviour, but there is no 
particular hurry for it.” This is about the style of modern 
preaching. 

Let us now glance at the way in which our Master viewed 
the conversion of his countrymen. It is a remarkable fact 
that Christ’s preaching of three short years produced some- 
thing like 500 converts — a fact that ought to fill our hearts 
with both delight and despair. But, if we study closely the 
character of the apostles who had the rare privilege of being 
constantly in contact with the Master for whose discipleship 
they had forsa'sen all, we shall -find that mixed motives had 
combined to lead them to His feet, and that they were not at 
once converted in the sense in which we understand it. Their 
conversion takes place later on. It is only after Pentecost, 
that Peter turns a new leaf, i, c., spiritually. 

Our Lord of course insisted upon genuine conversion and 
lost no opportunity of impressing its necessity, both in season 
and out of season, on his disciples and hearers. But, at the 
same time, he discarded not what I have termed outward con- 
version. To do good to both body and soul — this indeed was 
His meat and drink. He did not, however, put the cart before 
the horse, but kept each in its legitimate place and neglected 
neither. This was the broad outline of the Saviour’s policy. 
The people who sought Him were led merely by a desire to 
obtain bodily benefit : but they returned home doubly benefited. 
Sometimes they even starved themselves in order to feed on the 
manna that dropped from His lips. Thus while the Lord aimed 
at conversion as the goal of His life and labours. He made use of 
outward conversion as a means and a way towards a real 
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change of heart. The wayside or the rook, He was perfectly 
aware, would yield no fruit ; but he turned them into good 
fruitful soil. The Son of man received those who resorted to 
Him and helped them not so much according to the measure 
of His love and power as that of their trust and capacity. 
Even the Jews, with all their national sense of sin, and deep 
moral susceptibilities, were not capable ^ unalloyed spiritual 
motives. But our Lord gave credit to the very act of their 
seeking Him, which he knew had cost them some struggle 
and some sacrifice, and which again implied some trust 
and some confidence, however small. And He was not 
mistaken. 

From the foregoing considerations, it seems that God is in 
His wisdom and mercy bringing about the conversion of 
India very much in the same way as Christ brought about 
the conversion of His disciples. For it is desirable to bear in 
mind the great truth that, notwithstanding the diversity of our 
views, and the inefficiency of our methods on the one hand, 
and the peouliarties and prejudices of the Hindus on the other, 
it is the Saviour who sits at the helm and guides the great ark 
of missionary enterprise in India. As in faith and practice, so 
also in work and policy, let us look unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our salvation. Let us not despise or distrust those 
who are willing to throw up their gods and seek baptism, even 
if we see that they desire our help as well. The fact that the 
hope of enrthly good does not induce every Hindu to forsake 
his religion ought f o be significant. Along with a desire for aid 
or gain, if there is also a desire for something better for the 
inner man, let us receive such and baptize them. Statisticians 
state that half the human population dies in infancy ; that is, 
within the fifth year after birth. There is the same danger in 
the spiritual world also. Let us therefore take the greatest 
care of these 'babes' in the church and see that they succumb 
not to the operation of this natural law, and die for want of 
proper nursing and care. Let ns not mistake mere philan- 
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thropy for Gospel work and commit the blunder of curing Win 
symptoms while the root of the disease is not attacked* 

At the same time, there should be no criticisms whatever of 
one another’s methods of work. Each missionary must be left 
to his conscience and his God. If one is content to preparo 
the soil and expects no real conversions even in the near future^ 
bis policy should no|||^e criticized for want of what is termed 
results ; similarly, if another worker takes candidates at their 
word and reports frequent and numerous baptisms, his method 
is not to be held up as a model for all other workers. Both 
forms of work are merely preparatory to the genuine, individ- 
ual conversion that is yet to follow. The one thing needful 
for every missionary is to keep this great aim steadily in view, 
so that whatever is attempted or achieved, the conversion of 
India, in the truest sense of the word, whether in the near or 
remote future, is at once the burden of his life and the goal of 
his labours. 


7. CHRIST AND INDIA. 

India looks upon Christ as an Englishman, and on 
Christianity as a religion of European origin. The terms 
'‘Christian” and "European” have become synonymous in 
this country. Although Palestine is not in Europe, the 
fact that Christ has been introduced into India by Europeans, 
at least during the past few centuries, accounts in some 
measure for this very general misconception. Not that the 
Hindu is ignorant of the fact that Christianity is an Asiatic 
religion, but there are other circumstances which prevent hia 
separating it from European associations. The Bible besi 
known to him is in the English language. The Christian 
literature, with which the educated Hindu is acquainted, ia 
the production of English authors. The leading teachers and 
preachers of the religion of Christ are mostly European. Its 
churches and chapels are anything but Asiatic in appearance 
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or architecture, while the mode of worship performed within 
these sanctuaries and the music which accompanies it bespeak 
a purely Western style and taste. Considerations like these 
force themselves on the Hindu mind, which has consequently be- 
come accustomed to regard Christ as European, and His reli- 
gion as a system of thought and practice interwoven with the 
genius and culture of European nations. The effect is obvious. 
The mere mention of Christ’s name creates a feeling of fear 
and dislike. It is, however, a singular, and, to some extent, 
unaccountable fact that while almost all other things connect- 
ed with Europe, its laws and literature, its institutions, indus- 
tries, its peoples and politics, nay, even its manners and cus- 
toms, provoke the admiration and engage the attention of edu- 
cated Hindus, its religion alone should be treated with perfect 
indifference, often amounting to positive aversion. But there 
are other and more essential considerations which ought to 
bring Christ nearer to India and make llis character and claims 
a subject of earnest inquiry and intense interest to thoughtful 
Hindus : considerations, the acceptance of which would divest 
Him of His European garb, and dissociate from His person 
much of that foreign element with which a Western civiliza- 
tion has necessarily surrounded Him. In this lecture, there- 
fore, only such aspects of Christ’s life and work will he 
represented as have a more or less direct bearing on India, its 
peoples, and religion. 

Jesus Christ was, to begin with, an Asiatic. Palestine and 
India are portions of the self-same continent. Whatever may 
be the importance and influence of Europe in modern times, 
or the achievements of its classic nations in antiquity, Asia 
has a glory and renown of its own. It is the largest and most 
populous of the continents. Tradition points to Asia as the 
first abode of man, while history represents her as the 
mother of the greatest nations and religions of the world. The 
sacred books which hold millions under their sway, including 
even enlightened Europe, were all composed on Asiatic soil. 
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It W&9 the highlands of Asia which formulated the speech 
that gave birth to the most polished tongues on earth. Id 
this Asiatic fame, the Jew and the Hindu have an equal share^ 
To the Hindu, therefore, Christ is a brother, not a foreigner ; a 
welcome friend, not a suspicious alien ; a fellow-countryman 
hailing but from another portion of the same continent. 

The Jew and the Hindu are also members of the great 
Eastern branch of the human family. The civilized world 
has long been divided into the East and the West. It would be 
interesting to know the precise period at which this distinction 
was thought out and formulated. The distinction, however, 
is one that is based on complexion, costume, and manners- 
and customs, as well as on certain traits of character. A 
marked difference of these has led to the well-known division 
cf nations into Oriental and Occidental. It is as easy to dis- 
tinguish an Eastern from a Western character as an Asiatic 
turban from a European hat. Complexion, no doubt, plays an 
important part in this classification. And hence, it is that 
while the Western nations are called the white races, those of 
the East are termed the coloured or dark races. And so they 
are. Christ of course, belonged to the latter class. And ta 
the Hindu it must be most gratifying to contemplate that it 
is a member of his own race, termed dark by Western nations 
(ethuologically, of course) that has raised Europe to its 
present eminence and given it a civilization which the rest of 
the world is striving to imitate. He must be proud of the fact 
that it is to an Oriental teacher, the polished peoples of 
Europe bend their knees in devout adoration. At this very 
moment it is an Asiatic — known as the “ carpenter of Naza- 
reth ” — that presides over the destinies of Europe, whilst it 
is His disciples who constitute its salt, which preserves its 
peace and prosperity and gives a beneficent turn to the tide of 
politics in that mighty continent. And even in Europe itself^ 
it is only those parts of it which subnjit to the sway and are 
guided by the inspiration of the Asiatic Christ, that show out 
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ip bold relief as the brightest spots in the Western world. It 
is also a significant fact that the discovery recently made by 
philological research that ** God made of one blood all nations ” 
—one by which the East and the West are fused into one 
great family, is one that was announced at a liuropean seat 
of learning as an authoritative fact by an Asiatic apostle of 
this Asiatic Church, ages before the science of philology was 
born. And being reminded of these great and glorious facts 
will the Indian Asiatic pass by the person of Christ with in- 
difference or treat His claims with contempt ? It is indeed a 
matter of regret no less than surprise, that while Europe has 
hastened to welcome the stranger, Asia recedes before the no- 
blest and greatest of her own children. 

Christ again approaches the Hindu not only as a member 
of the Eastern race, but with a language and style of thought 
and expression quite familiar to the latter. In His voice, as 
it comes softening down the distance of twenty centuries, we 
recognise the distinctive futures of an Oriental Guru. It is in 
fact our own countryman that is addressing us. Like most, if not 
all, of our greatest Asiatic teachers, He spoke much, but wrote 
nothing. His very attitude reminds us of Eastern customs. 
Whether on a mountain slope, or lowland plain, in a boat at 
sea or by the wayside well, or in a private house or synagogue, 
He is seated while he instructs. His treatment of His dis- 
ciples was characterized by a familiarity and friendship pecu- 
liar to Eastern nations. Though He truly “ spake as never 
man spoke, ” yet He as truly spoke like an Asiatic. For His 
mode of speech, His figures and similes, His parables and dis- 
courses, His descriptions of natural phenomena, His use of 
proverbs. His quotations from the ‘ Shastras * of His people, 
clearly indicate an Eastern and not a Western culture and 
characteristics of thought. It is a remark often made but 
seldom understood, that expressions and allusions in that truly 
Eastern book— the Bible— which are with much dii&culty 
made out by Western students, present little or none to East- 
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ern readers. For example, the reference to the men carrying 
his sheep on his shoulder, women drawing water at a well or 
grinding at a mill, a little leaven leavening the whole lump, trea<' 
sure hid in a field, washing the hands before meals, children 
calling to one another in the market place, and notably the 
well-known parable of the Prodigal fc>on, are things with 
which Hindus have been familiar from their very childhood. 
Speaking thus with an Asiatic accent and Indian idiom, Christ 
must be a most agreeable teacher to an Eastern people like 
the Hindus, while His words of truth and love, falling aslihey 
do from the unseen universe, must be pondered over by every 
earnest son of India. 

A striking resemblance between Judaism and Hinduism 
affords another reason why Hindus should carefully examine 
the claims of Christ. The resemblance is by no means per- 
fect. It cannot be in the nature of things. A certain writer 
regards Judaism as a religion of hope, and Heathenism as one 
of despair. We should class Hinduism with the former rather 
than with the latter. Not only are there many outward 
points of similarity between Jews and Hindus, such as may be 
seen in the structure of their temples, their feasts and fasts, 
their rites and ceremonies, and the union of the social and 
religious elements in their outward life, there are far more 
important features in the inner religious life of the two nations, 
the mutual resemblance of which cannot escape the earnest 
student of both the systems. Attention may be invited to 
just two or three essential points. The Jew had forebodings 
of the immortality of the human spirit. And like him the 
Hindu hopes to live after death, though led by speculation 
(from which the former was saved by divine interposition), 
be has formulated the doctrine of endless births. The atone- 
ment was a favourite theme with the Jew, In addition to 
the sin offerings of individual Jews, the High Priest performed 
one great atoning sacrifice once a year for the whole nation. 
Bimiiarly, expiation for sin has ever been an important ele- 
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ment in the religious systems of India. Prom time immemo- 
rial has Pryaschittamy or atonement expressed itself in 
countless various ways in this ancient land. And as to the 
central doctrine of avatars^ the Jew and the Hindu are quite 
at one. T Formheer looked forward to the advent of the 
Messiah, the Saviour who should ‘‘ deliver His people from 
their sins.” The Hindu, likewise, has never ceased to be 
blessed with a vision of the gods on earth. Every time a 
renowned hero appeared on the scene and saved a persecuted 
party or people, the Hindu regarded his advent as a descent 
of the Supreme Being. Thus, we read of nine incarnations of 
Vishnu alone, but even this has not satisfied the avatar-lov- 
ing Hindu ; and for good reasons. A tenth incarnation is yet 
to appear, when Vishnu mounted on a white horse, with a 
drawn scimitar, blazing like a comet, will end this present age 
by destroying the world, and then renovating creation by an 
age of purity.” Even the Eig Veda refers to Prajapati, the 
lord of creatures, who should offer himself as a sacrifice for 
the universe. These, then, are a few of the principal features 
of resemblance between these two great Eastern religions. 

Now, Christ, who appeared to the Jew as the expected 
fulfiller of his hopes and aspirations, approaches the Hindu 
in a similar capacity and with precisely the same claims. 
The w^ords He addressed to His fellow-countrymen, “ I am not 
come to destroy the law or the prophets, I am not come to 
destroy but fulfil,” exactly describe His relations to whatever 
is true in Hinduism. He is not its antagonist as is usually 
supposed, but its true friend and fulfiller. Viewed in the 
light which He throws on the spiritual and moral world, some 
of the root ideas of Hinduism receive a new significance and 
become the basis of an entirely fresh superstructure. The 
Hindu should, therefore, look within the veil of Hinduism, 
clearing away the mist which centuries of religious stag' 
nation or perverse activity have gathered around it, and grasp* 
ing these root ideas, judge for himself if Christ does not fuh 
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fil what it has expected and supply what it has sought ; or, to 
put it in Hindu language, if He is not Himself the long* 
awaited tenth Avatar renovating creation by an age of purity. 

But Christ commonly meets with the same treatment 
here as He received from the hands of His own countrymen. 
** He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.** 
Though a few devout souls burst out with joy, ** Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation,” Thou art the Christ, the Son of {he 
living God ”, the majority of the people misunddirstood 
His mission and said in effect : ** We have Moses and the 

Prophets.” To come nearer home, the hoary antiquity of the 
Srutis and the complex multiplicity of the Smritis stand as 
mighty obstacles in the way of the Hindu. But true to his 
spiritual instincts, he should rather endeavour to penetrate 
the dense darkness which surrounds modern Hinduism and 
catch the spirit of the ancient sages. A Brahman who has 
spent a life-time in the study of the Hindu and Christian 
scriptures in their original tongues, and on whom the Metro- 
politan University deemed it fit to confer its highest honor, 
remarked that an earnest Hindu must end as an earnest 
Christian, evidently meaning thereby that the practice of 
truths possessed, however small, leads to the acceptance of 
truths more complete. 

Leaving out of consideration Muhammadanism as a mepe 
perversion or corruption of Christianity, and Budd|^ism as the 
product of Indian religious thought, it seems to us that Hindu- 
ism is the only great national religion in the world. Originat- 
ing as all religions do and must, in a feeling of dependence and 
a moral consciousness inherent in the race, the gigantic struc- 
ture of Hinduism has been raised with the help of reason led 
wild by passion and fancy, but it has signally failed to afford 
that shelter to its inmates which it originally intended to do. 
But no sooner does the Hindu take his stand on the original 
foundations of his religion than his transition from Hinduism 

18 
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to Christianity becomes easy and natural. From this vantage 
ground of truth he sees the way to Christ straight and- clear.. 
And well may he exclaim in a slightly modified form : ** God 
who at sundry tinjes and in divers manners spoke in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son.’* Would that all reformers of 
Hinduism took this natural and reasonable view of religious 
philosophy, and, abandoning the unprofitable task of pruning 
its branches, rather go deep down to the roots of their systems 
and discover the path which leads from Hinduism, pure and 
simple, to the Cross of Calvary, like the star which led the 
Wise Men of Persia to the Manger at Bethlehem. Still the 
wonder is that an accommodating system like Hinduism, 
which has given many a Dravidian demon and aboriginal god- 
dess honourable niches in its pantheon, refuses its homage to 
the holiest Asiatic that ever trod this earth. 

As a contribution to the sum total of religious knowledge, 
Christ’s claims ought to be pre-eminent, especially in a coun- 
try like India, where religious research has been the chief 
characteristic of its people. In a recent controversy between 
Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley regarding the Mosaic 
cosmogony, the latter gentleman tried to deprecate discussions 
on such subjects and cut short the controversy by quoting the 
following well-known words of the prophet Micah: — “And 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ ’ The 
great sceptic suggested that the practice of what are called 
justice, mercy, love, and humility was the “ chief end of man,’* 
and that any person could practise them, be he Christian or 
Sceptic, Turk or Chinese. But the veteran Christian states- 
man took the professor at his word and demanded an accurate 
and exhaustive definition of each of these simple-looking 
terms. And who could explain their full import or illustrate 
all that they mean ? They are microcosms in themselves. 
“ What is truth ” ? said jesting Pilate ; and the world repeats 
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the question in one form or another. And what are love and 
mercy and humility? Whence their authority? Why should 
men practise them at all ? And if they should, could they prac- 
tise these virtues to their own satisfaction ? When definitions 
diffei% as they do, and opinions clash against each other, who 
is to judge and pronounce the verdict ‘r India has long had its 
share in speculating upon these and other problems. It has 
been her special delight to define the Deity, dive into the ori- 
gin of evil, and discover a way of escape for the soul from itb 
woeful grasp. Pali, Pasii, Pasani, — God, soul, and sin ; these 
are the ever-recurring terms of Indian theology. But that 
this .attempt has been a total failure in India as in all other 
countries where similar efforts have been made is evident 
from such typical sacred books as the Big Veda among 
Srutis and the Vishnu Purana among the Itihasas. Beyond 
ejaculatory prayers addressed to the elements for material ben- 
efits, ever- varying mythical accounts of creation and recreation, 
and fruitless conjectures concerning the nature of the Supreme 
Being, interspersed with •'* grains of gold in heaps of sand,’* 
they turnish no reliable information on which the human 
soul could rest satisfied. It is all doubt and dreary speculation. 
But Christ appears on the scene “ in the fulness of time ”, 
and claiming to have come down from heaven as the embodi- 
ment of Divinity, authoritatively asserts ; “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” Startling words these. 
Earth and heaven are alike familiar to Him. In Him again 
virtue is translated from the abstract into the concrete, while 
in Him also truth, mercy and humility obtain their fullesii 
illustration. And to each seeking soul He gives a glimpse 
of the other life and points the way to it when he says : 
“ I am the resurrection and the life : he that belie veth in me, 
though he were dead yet shall he live.” Thus, for once in the 
history of the world, an Asiatic asserts Himself as the true 
solution of all those great problems which have agitated 
Indians in bygone ages. Astounding as these claims are, 
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they are nevertheless worthy of being carefully considered by 
every one who calls himself an Asiatic and wishes to tread 
in the footsteps of his fathers. 

Even as regards the social problems which are puzzling 
the minds of ardent reformers, India, it seems, cannot do 
without Christ. The very work of reform is to be traced to His 
influence. The great flood of light He has cast upon the 
country has revealed to reflecting minds many a blot in the 
social as well as the religious practices of the people. His 
is the only force which quickens the national mind to a sense 
of its evils and wrongs. A fluttering movement is making itself 
visible in the dry bones ** of India. The Brahmo Somaj is 
itself a result of the contact of Christianity with Hinduism. 
The education and emancipation of women and other reforms 
are being loudly agitated for. While the Vedas and the Codes 
are searched in vain for sanction, legislative co-operation is 
besought with little better success. Having thus originated 
these weighty forces, which are but the expression of the liberty 
the nation has begun to long for, Christ steps forward and 
offers a ready and radical remedy for all India’s evils. ** If ye 
continue in my word,” says He, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed. And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” For the disciple of Christ is a free man — socially 
as well as religiously. The moment a Hindu accepts Christ 
as his Master, his social fetters fall to pieces and he begins 
to breathe the air of true liberty. Happy then is the reformer 
who takes Christ as his guide, and thrice happy he who 
surrenders himself entirely to the Lord of love and liberty. 

In stirring times like these when India is in transition, and 
with its national life awakened, it asserts itself in various 
ways, constitutional or otherwise, and agitates in eloquent 
terms for the rights and privileges of its people : the desire for 
a peaceful and reliable guide begins to be greatly felt. The 
** eternal verities of truth and justice” have to be studied in 
their essence as well as the countless modes in which they 
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affect a nation’s welfare. An ethical standard — a criterion of 
right and wrong — has to be discovered and enforced. The 
highest national welfare has to be defined and methods 
devised to promote it. The various conflicting forces which 
ar^t work in the social mechanism have to be controlled 
and regulated so as to converge towards the desired goal. In 
undertaking a task so stupendous, and withal so desirable, 
what better guide can Indian statesmen find than the Prophet 
of Nazareth who stands behind all European politics, promoting 
the good, and purifying the evil among nations? What safer 
guide than the meek Asiatic who once changed the condition 
of falling Europe and gave it a fresh lease of life — from whom 
statesmen receive their inspiration and reformers their power? 

Christ has already begun to influence the country, through 
ihe various agencies His disciples have set agoing in the 
principal centres of India. He is leavening the masses, 
infusing new truth into the minds of the young, opening up 
higher and purer ideals of life, and revealing ends and aims to 
which the people have hifcherto been perfect strangers. In a word, 
He is reconstituting society in India. No less true is it now 
than it was twenty centuries ago that “ Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by.” In every change for good, in every earnest 
reform, in every struggle for a purer morality, and in every long- 
ing for individual liberty, “ His holy footprints we can trace.” 
We even take the liberty of asserting that it is not so much 
the Hindu or even the Utilitarian as the Christian standard of 
morals that is beginning to obtain among the educated classes 
of India.. 

It would, however, be a sad mistake to suppose that 
Christianity and civilization are identical. The shell is not to 
be taken for the kernel. Though there can be no Christianity 
without a resultant civilization, there can yet be a great dea( 
of civilization without any Christianity. A genuine civilization 
follows the acceptance of Christ as surely as a corollary Its 
proposition, but civilization as such can no more be developed 
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into true religion than a triangle by becoming more perfect 
transform itself into a square. India may reach a high stand- 
ard of civilization. Many a blot in the social system maybe 
wiped away. Its religion may be reformed, its superstitions may 
vanish, its idols may be thrown to the “ moles and bats,*’ anfi its 
people may be made more manly and enlightened — in fact, the 
moral-tone of the nation may be greatly improved — and yet 
Christ find no place in the hearts of the individuals. The social 
effect of Christianity may, in a great measure, be realized in the 
material advancement of the people, but its lodgment is in the 
heart alone, whence it flows like the ** river, the streams 
whereof make glad the City of God.” Christ should never be 
confounded with a reformer of religions or of peoples. He 
comes claiming the homage of the heart and will of every 
individual Hindu. He is, in Indian phraseology, the Paramatma 
seeking entire possession of the Jivatma. If India, therefore, 
is intent on a civilization worth the name — one that w^ould 
proceed from within, and work upwards till it reaches its goal 
in heaven,— she should examine the claims of the Asiatic, who 
says : ** Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 

ness and all these things will be added unto you.’* 

Once more. As a necessary link between the East and the 
West, the claims of Christ are worth recognition by Hindus. 
We have already referred to the great division of the race into 
Oriental and Occidental, And this ancient line of demarca- 
tion is nowhere more clearly discerned, than in India itself, 
the best type and representative of the East. By a singular dis- 
pensation of Providence, England and India have been brought 
into close contact. It is nothing less than the meeting of two 
mighty streams diametrically opposed in their natural char- 
acteristics — the one deep, slow, restless, and turbid, the other 
clear, swift, swelling and powerful, carrying everything before 
it. Consequently, union is difficult. The gulf between the two 
nations is far wider than thai between Saxons and Normans 
for a time on English soil. But while the latter gulf was 
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bridged withia the short space of two centuries and a half, the 
former seems only to widen with the advance of time. The 
barriers to free intercourse are formidable, if not insuperable. 
The very genius of Hinduism is utterly against all intercourse 
Wl^b tLiose beyond its pale. The social reformer stands aghast at 
the impregnability of the citadel. Willing members of the West 
find it fruitless to approach the Hindu any nearer than the 
cold civilities of the court will allow. That a free intercourse 
is desirable is admitted on all hands. A link that could rivet 
the two chains into one is a felt necessity. And Christ claims 
to be that; link. He undertakes to unite the East with the 
West. For “ in Him there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumci- 
sion nor uncircurncision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but 
Christ in all, and in all.” A common allegiance to a common 
Lord cannot but create a feeling of fraternity and draw the 
East and the West into a happy union. 

The last consideration %ve would urge is the comparatively 
long time during which Christ’s name has been proclaimed in 
India. Although it is only about four centuries since that preach- 
ing and planting of Missions was begun by Europeans, tradi- 
tion points to a time far more remote. It is said that St. Thomas, 
one of the twelve apostles of Christ, planted Churches on the 
Western Coast. At all events the Gospel was proclaimed in 
India as early as in England. It is even suggested that inci- 
dents in the Gospel narrative as well as Christian truths, have 
thus found their way into the religious literature of India. 
London is no more the centre of the terrestrial hemisphere than 
Palestine was of the civilized world when Christianity first began 
to be propagated. And starting from this most convenient centre, 
the religion of Christ spread rapidly over Southern Europe, 
North Africa, and Western Asia. Ere long a diocese was 
formed in Persia, which was followed by one in “ India.** 
Though opinions may differ as to the exact time when 
Ohristians first entered this country, it must, nevertheless, be 
:admitted that during many long centuries, India, at least the 
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Southern portion of it, has been familiar with the name, if not 
the life and work of Christ. The following verses, evidently 
an allusion to the Christian incarnation are from an old Tamil 
poem attributed to Agastyar : — 

** Worship thou the Light of the Universe ; who is One ; 

Who made the world in a moment, and placed good men in it ; 

Who afterwards himself dawned upon the earth as a Guru ; 

Who without wife or family, as a hermit performed austerities ; 

Who appointing loving Siddhas to succeed him, 

Departed again into Heaven : — Worship Him.” 

It is therefore high time now that India laid aside her pre* 
judice and indifference and treated the claims of Christ with 
the attention and respect they deserve. Within three centuries 
the mighty Eoman empire acknowledged the supremacy of the 
religion it at first attempted to crush. Within longer or shorter 
periods the Gothic nations successively rallied round the Cross 
of Christ. And in more recent times many a savage island has 
been drawn within the pale of Christendom. ” The Story of 
Madagascai* ; its Mission and its Martyrs,’* is a well known 
work. At this very moment Japan has under consideration a- 
proposal to adopt Christianity as its national religion. Will 
India alone — religious India, 'the land of sages and rishis, nearer 
to Christ than any other country, and one that ought to under- 
stand and appreciate His claims much more readily than enter- 
prising England, sentimental France, plodding Germany, and 
savage Madagascar — resist the loving appeals of the Crucified 
Asiatic who has stood so long with the offer of peace and 
power -peace with God and power for good ? The patriot 
cries India for the Indians;” but with apparently less 
enthusiasm the Christian Preacher responds, ‘‘ India for 
Christ.’* Yes, if India be for Christ, she shall also be for the 
Indians; 
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8. THE INFLUENCE OF THEOSOPHY IN INDIA, 

In order to estimate aright the influence of the theosophic 
movement in India, a brief survey of its history and its present 
condition is very desirable. The Society was founded in New 
York by Madame Blavatsky in 1876, with only four members^ 
of whom but one survives, viz,. Col. Olcott, its President for 
life. The object of the Society is three-fold : first, to form a 
nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour ; secondly, to 
encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and 
science ; and thirdly, to investigate unexplained laws of nature 
and the powers latent in man. To this, however, a proviso ia 
added that the Society “has no concern with politics, caste 
rules, and social observances. It is unsectarian, and demands 
no assent to any formula of belief as a qualification of member- 
ship.” 

The infant Society with so attractive a propaganda does not 
seem to have met with favour in the land of its birth, at least 
at the commencement ; for three years later, we find Madame 
Blpwatsky and Col. Olcott in India, meeting with a warm wel- 
come from the educated Hindus of Bombay. They found a 
more congenial sphere in India, with its developed minds 
craving for fresh mental food, and a surer footing for their 
spiritual aspirations. Eventually Madras was selected as the 
best spot for the theosophical banner, and a site was obtained at 
Adyar where the Head-quarters are now permanently located* 
Madame Blavatsky was a commanding personage with a 
powerful magnetic personality. Though suspected as a Bussiau 
spy, she persevered and endured much for her cause. The 
writer had the pleasure of an interview, with her in 1884. 
Educated Hindus simply quailed in her presemoe, and were ready 
to obey her even against their will. One remark of hers I can- 
not forget. Keferring to certain attacks in the local papers on 
her character and motives, she said, “ I shall gladly receive a 
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slap from George Bowen of Bombay, but cannot endure the 
attacks of the other missionaries.” The Society, however, 
received a sudden and all but crushing shock soon afterwards, 
when the Madras Christian College Magazine published certain 
letters of the Foundress and exposed the frauds connected with 
the appearances of Mahatmas and other miraculous phenomena 
«it Adyar. The Madame did nothing in self-defence, even when 
challenged to prosecute, but ere long returned to Europe and 
published her great work, the ** Secret Doctrine." But for- 
tunately for the dying movement, shortly before the death of 
the Foundress, Mrs. Besant, then well known as a leader of 
Atheists, was rather suddenly converted to Theosophy. The 
mantle of Blavatsky thus fell on the shoulders of Besant, and 
Theosophy received a fresh lease of life. 

The Society is now only thirty years old and barely that in 
this country. And yet the success it has achieved in this com- 
paratively brief period is something marvellous, considering the 
number of countries it has enlisted in its support, and the large 
ainnual accessions to its membership. In a pamphlet entitled 
— “ Is Theosophy Anti-Christian?”, Mrs. Besant speaks of the 
“ever-increasing number of clergy of the Church of England, 
as well as of the other churches of Christendom, and of the 
ever-increasing number of the faithful laity of the churches 
who are embracing the theosophical ideas, and who regard 
them as helpful and illuminating.” Taking for my authority, 
the latest Report of the Society, that for 1904, I find that it 
has a total of 325 branches in the world, of which 198 or rather 
more than half, belong to India. It must be near 400 now. 
The other branches are scattered over America, that is the 
United States, Great Britain, Scandinavia, The Netherlands, 
France, Italy, Germany, Australia, and New Zealand. Strange 
to say, there is not a single branch in Russia, though the 
Foundress was the daughter of a Russian governor. The 
Report does not furnish complete statistics of membership. 
But judging from the figures given for a few countries, such 
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as America with its 2,300 members, Scandinavia, with 648, 
Holland with 727, New Zealand with 261, and India showing 
an increase of 611 in 1904, the total number of memhers must 
be very large, as also the annual increase. 

The Society is well organised and possesses an excellent 
constitution. As already stated, the Head-quarters are estab- 
lished at Adyar, the southernmost suburb of Madras. Any 
seven members may be formed into a Branch, by receiving 
a charter from the President, for which the fee is £1. Eight 
hundred and fifteen such charters were issued in 1904. Any 
seven chartered Branches of the same country or province 
may be formed into a Section. All members of such Branches 
or Sections have to pay an annual fee of 55., plus a similar 
amount as entrance fee, or commute the same by a single pay- 
ment of Es. 50. The fact that out of the 198 Indian Branches 
as many as 90 are termed ** dormant,” proves that the 
retention of membership as well as an organic connection 
with the Society is, in this country, a costly affair. Each 
Section pays into the General Treasury one-fourth of the 
total amount received from annual dues and entrance fees, 
utilizing the balance for local purposes. The accounts are 
audited annually by qualified persons. Apart from the sums 
raised and spent by the Branches — which must be very large — 
moneys received for the various funds at Head -quarters amount- 
ed in 1904 to upwa.rds of four lakhs of rupees. This includes 
several permanent funds. These figures show the hold the 
Society has upon the general public. Beyond stable expenses, 
neither the President nor the other officials of the Society seem 
to receive salaries for their services. The officials are mostly 
foreigners to whom such services are evidently a labour of love. 
Numerically and financially, therefore, the Society is doing 
remarkably well, and is on this account becoming a powerful 
organisation in the world. 

But this is not enough. We should go beneath the surface, 
and try to guage its influence behind rupees, annas, and pies. 
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Superficially its influence extends from Iceland, where a theoso- 
phical book has been published, down to Invercargill in New 
Zealand, the most southerly town in the world. The Hindu 
College at Benares, founded and maintained by the enthusiasm 
and eloquence of Mrs. Besant — to which I have been told an 
Indian gentleman of this city has contributed half a lakh — is 
significant of theosophic influence on the Indian purse. 

With a view, therefore, to come nearer home and ascertain 
the moral and spiritual influence the movement exerts in this 
cbuntry, in which by the way so many forces are at work side 
by side without producing any great or tangible results, letters 
were written to about thirty missionaries residing and working 
in the principal cities and towns of India, requesting informa- 
tion regarding the progress of the movement — as a spiritual 
force — in their town and neighbourhood. Of the many replies 
received, only a few typical ones are quoted in full or in part. 

Mr. H. T. Wills, of Trevandrum, writes: ‘*At present I 
know nothing of the local doings. There are only some half a 
dozen members and they keep very quiet and I do not fancy 
they are doing much.” Mr. Wills’ work is chiefly among 
students. The Eev. Canon Goldsmith writes as follows from 
Hyderabad : — “ There is ‘ Theosophical Society * written over 
a small insignificant door on a road here, but we do notl hear 
or see anything of the Theosophists, whose Anti-Christian or 
propagandist work seems in the hands of the local Arya 
Samaj.” The Eev. E. P. Eice, who comes into fj*equent contact 
with the educated in Bangalore, says, “ I have nothing of 
importance to communicate to you. I do not think the move- 
ment is strong here, but of course there are many who sympa- 
thize with anything that promises to rehabilitate Hinduism.’* 
In an interesting letter the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of Vellore, 
writes as follows : I made enquiries personally of those who 
are known in the town and district as Theosophists and others. 
I find that two Branches have been in operation in the 
District I do not think it can be said that the influence 
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extends beyond the members. They claim for it a tolerant in- 
fluence on their own lives and an opposition to narrow restric- 
tions. A feeling of brotherly love is enkindled among them, 
they claim, but tliere are no evidences of its manifestation in 
organised life. I think its characteristics are more those of a 
private literary club, where the members meet together for the 
discussion of congenial religious subjects. There is no outward 
activity as an influence upon the community. With regard to 
progress, I do not think there has been any of late. A yisjt 
from Mrs. Besant or a Haskell Lecturer might call the mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Society into evidence, but ordinarily 
there, has not been growth as a characteristic of its life.’* 

Benares is the educational Head -quarters of the Society, 
where Mrs. Besant resides during her stay in India. The flour- 
ishing Central Hindu College up there, with its 480 students 
drawn from all parts of India, may be regarded as the nursery 
for theosophic seedlings, intended to convert the Indian con- 
tinent into a theosophic paradise. Some seven lakhs and a 
quarter have been collected, of which four are invested, while 
a lakh and a half have been spent on buildings and other 
permanent property. The expenditure on salaries is Es. 3,200 
a month. The College has a Magazine of its own with a 
circTllation of 13,000 copies a month. The Principal, Dr. 
Eichardson, receives no salary ; nor does the Superintendent 
of the Hostel, nor even the Secretary of the College Board. 
Three others are honorary workers. Eeligious instruction is 
conveyed through the San&tana Dharma Text Books, both 
Elementary and Advanced, the issue of which by the College 
“ marks an epoch, as they present Hinduism^ for the 
first time, as an organic whole.” The Directors of Education 
in Bombay, Madras, and the Panjab have allowed them to be 
used as religious Text-books for Hindu students in Government 
Schools. Writing then from this Nursing home of Theosophy, 
the Eev. Edwin Greaves, of the London Mission, makes the 
following important statement : Benares, as you know, is Mrs. 
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Besant’s Head-quarters, and also, I fancy, of the Indian section 
of the Theosophical Society. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is not so much her position as a luminary of Theosophy but as 
a champion of Hinduism that gives Mrs. Besant her place in 
Benares. She might say — It is the esoteric interpretation of 
Hinduism, but there is no strong attempt to do away with the 
exoteric forms. A figure of Ganesh adorns the exterior of the 
Hindu College, apologies for and explanations of idolatry are 
offered instead of any endeavour being made to extirpate it,”” 
After referring to the prosperity of the College, Mr. Greaves 
continues : Personally I do not attempt anything in the way 
of opposition — don’t believe in it. I know Mrs. Besant 
(slightly) and the professors and some of the leading Indian 
supporters of the College who live in Benares, and for some of 
them I have a genuine esteem. I believe they are attempting 

to do good work according to their light Although by no 

means wishing to do so, Mrs. Besant is (1 believe) doing good 
work for Christia.nity in so far as she is trying to read a higher 
ideal of life into the Hindu Sluistras. As men grasp the con- 
ception of higher ideals of life, they must be led to feel their 
weakness and sin and thus a state of mind may be produced 
which may be more ready to recognise that Christ is alone 
sufficient for man’s needs. ‘God fulfils Himself in many 
ways.’ ” 

Only one more quotation. And that is from the Rev. W, 
Miillcr of Calicut from whose long and critical letter I make 
few extracts. “ What is called theosophy here out in India is 
vastly different from what it is in Europe and America. Unless 
the theosophisos I know hide what is regarded now-a-days as 
the marrow and essence of theosophy, viz,^ all the occult and 
spiritistic machinations, there is little connection between 
theosophy as presented to India paid theosophy as extant in the 
West. Higher forms of theosophy, marked by names like 
Octinger, Jakob Boehme, Swedenborg, Fr. Von Baader, also 
Paracelsus and many others, I omit here as not touching the 
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actual question Calicut has a Branch. The members 

are Brahmins and Nairs. Most of them are pleaders 

They have a library for the use of the members What 

surprised me most was to find and see extensively used two 
commentaries by a Hindu (Sri Paramananda) on the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. John. It is very touching to see Christ’s 
words dressed in this way for their taste, but ir. bears mighty 
testimony that the image of Christ is alive in their minds at? 
their meetings ; only eight or nine are present, and unless the 
Christian side attacks them, there seems to be a great lack of 
interest in their own cause We must not, however, under-rate 
the influence of the Association. A number are drawn in who 
would otherwise be nearer to Christianity. The more active 
amongst the religious educated Hindus are called together and 

inspired to defend the ancestral religion My acquaintance 

with the persons and their thoughts — inadequate as such 
acquaintance may be — makes me trust that finally Christianity 
will earn the harvest these people are toiling to reap. Their 

attitude towards Christianity is friendly They are pledged 

to study with sympathy every religion and so also Christ’s, and 
to take the best of each to contribute it to the coming perfect 
World’s Eeligion. If this pledge is sincerely adhered to, we 
shall have no fear about the outcome..,. Though for a while 
Theosophy may retard the progress of Christianity in many 
single cases, I believe that finally these persons will be recognis- 
ed as very effective in the propess of the Christianisation of 
India.” 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Jones I have obtain- 
ed a copy of the latest Report of the Madura Branch, which 
seems to be somewhat active and vigorous. There are 61 
members, of whom 41 are Fellows of the Society. They meet 
on Sunday mornings and either read or listen to a lecture. There 
is also a class for the study of theosophical literature and 
another for that of the Upaniahads. On White Lotus day— the 
day set apart in memory of Madame Blavatsky— the following 
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were read: the Gita, the Light of Asia, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and extracts from the writings of Tamil Saints. They 
Jaave a Tract Fund, a Prize Fund and a Hindu Girls’ School 
Fund. A Magic Lantern was purchased for Es. 365. Lectures 
are regularly delivered in the Hall of Theosophy and several 
publications were issued during^ the year. Invested funds 
amount to more than Es. 3,600. 

In Madras, in addition to the Head -quarters, there are two 
Branches, one in Mint Street and the other in Pursewalkaon. 
But nothing is known about their activity. There was even a 
third in Triplicane, but this is now dormant. Eegarding the 
work at Adyar, a correspondent of a local paper styling himself 
a “ friendly critic,” writes thus of the last Convention : — ‘*It is a 
sight for gods and men to see the Head-quarters filled with men 
of different creeds, castes and colours, apparently representing 
societies in Norway in the North and in New Zealand in the 
South, in New York and down in Johannesburgh. They have 
their own organs ; they have their rishis and chelas ; th§y have 
produced a literature of their own ; and they liave their preach- 
ers and orators. There is Mr. Leadbealer with a mysticism 
about him. He is to relate his rambles in the lands on the other 
side of death. * We have Europeans, men and women, each 
with a history to relate.... The good old Col. Olcott is no doubt 
happy, when he finds so many men and women .... clusteif- 
ing round his knees year after year with affection and 
regard, and in all human probability he will live long to see the 
return of many such felicitous gatherings. He is still active 
and masterful. He is rearing a great library. The gods seem 
to favour him. He finds means somehow to carry out his 
beautiful and grand ideas/’ During the annual Convention week 
at Adyar, there is a great sensation among the educated classes. 
Admission to the lectures is by tickets at Es. 2 each. 

From the foregoing extracts as well as from the ffbcts and 
figures quoted at the commencement of this paper, it i^ eiear 
that the tbeosophic movement has during the last thirty years 
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attained no small degree of popularity in the educated world, in 
general, and, particularly in this ancient land of mixed mytli0 
and creeds. It. is exerting an unmistakable influence on a 
certain class of thoughtful Indians, who by reason of their 
modern culture and scientific training have moved away from 
their ancestral moorings, and, unwilling or unprepared to 
accept an all -demanding exclusive faith like Christianity, are 
nevertheless yearning to secure with the least sacrifice and 
along the “ line of least resistance,” something which promises 
to gratify their intellectual curiosity on the one hand and their ^ 
religious instincts on the other. That something happens at 
present to be Theosophy. The class of men described above, 
and for that matter even women, are to be met with all over 
the world. ^ In India they are produced in increasing numbers 
by the Universities. And as long as men of this class exist and 
continue to increase year after year, so long will Theosophy 
continue to flourish and widen its influence in this country. 

> Let Mrs. Besant speak for herself. In an interview with 
Mr. Stead, the theosophic missionary expresses her belief in the 
reality of the Welsh llevival, not omitting even the phenomena 
of actual lights which are said to accompany the ministry of 
Mrs. Jones of Egryn, and adds, “ The doctrine of the re-incar- 
nation (or transmigration), which a few years ago was scoffed 
at, is now permeating the thought of the world. ... I am get- 
ting on very well in India. In proof whereof the older and 
■ more rigidly orthodox of the Hindus, the Scribes and Pharisees 
of India, have begun to take alarm. The Christians abuse me 
for being too much of a Hindu, while the conservative are de- 
nouncing me as the most insidious missionary of the West who 
has ever threatened the ancient faith.” And consequently, says 
the Express, The disciples of Guru Paramahansa are now maks 
ing impassioned appeals to the people to look only to their own 
leaders and to beware of the beguiling tongue of the foreign 
visitors.” 

Now the causes of this influence and popularity are not 
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far to seek, at least some of them. The three-fold object of 
the Society acts as a powerful charm on the educated Hindu ; 
especially is the promise of a Brotherhood something Uto- 
pian to a subject race compelled to endure the contemptuous 
treatment of the Anglo-Indian. To the earnest enquirer strug- 
gling to solve the problem, or ** riddle” as Professor Haeckel 
calls it— of the Universe, the study of comparative religion is a 
most welcome offer. He looks forward with pleasure to spend- 
ing his leisure hours in poring over the pages of * Isis Unveiled,’ 
♦Man Visible and Invisible,’ ‘Esoteric Christianity,’ ‘The 
Other side of Death ' and other kindred works. The third object 
is especially attractive to minds traditionally mystic, and ever 
on the alert to take a peep at the “ unexplained laws of nature 
and the powers latent in man.” One cannot conceive of a 
society aiming at support from the thinking portion of the 
human race ever failing in its purpose with so popular a 
propaganda. The comparative cheapness of membership in the 
Society is another potent cause. It demands neither renuncia- 
tion of ancestral faith, caste rules and social observances, nor 
acceptance of a new creed or ceremony. The chela, within the 
theosophic fold is just where he was, when without its pale. If 
membership costs anything at all, it is the insignificant sum of 
Es, 3-12 per annum and nothing more. To a Hindu who 
knows the terrible sacrifice involved in the acceptance of a new 
faith, this cheap membership with its high-sounding promises 
looming in the distance and “ lending enchantment to the • 
view,” is too good to be resisted. He could even add F. T. S- to 
his name and pass for a graduate. 

The powerful eloquence of Mrs. Besant and the self-sacrificing 
labours of its leaders are another cause of its influence. 
They are always travelling, encouraging active Branches, reviv- 
ing dormant ones and organising new ones, scattering thoo- 
sophic literature wherever they go. And particularly with the 
gifted intellect and persuasive oratory of Mrs. Besant, Theosdphy 
has a remarkable way of adapting itself to different doubters 
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in different lands. In England it owns allegiance to a Personal 
God, the Father of all, expresses its belief in the Trinity, in the 
vast hosts of ministering spirits, and even in the atonement and 
the sacred practice of prayer — though of course explaining these 
fundamental dogmas in its own mystical way. Bradlaugh 
treated Jesus as a mythical person, but Mrs. Besant ‘‘rever- 
ences Him as a Divine Teacher ” ; and in the same breath 
speaks of Vishnu as another second Logos, In India, on the 
other hand, Theosophy’ emphasizes an impersonal God, fatal- 
ism, pantheism and endless transmigration. It is indeed all 
things to all men. Can such a movement fail to be popular ? 

But there are also certain features which are likely to 
weaken the influence of the movement.- Its vigorous growth, 
if not its very success, depends almost entirely on its foreign 
leaders. Its inspiration is from without, not from within. No 
movement can become a successful, indigenous enterprise, 
so long as its motive power is extraneous. The absence of its 
leaders kills the Branches as easily as their presence creates 
them. It is after all an amateur speculation, an abstruse 
philosophy, — not life, or inspiration, not even experience. It 
has many a pleasant dream for the speculative classes, but no 
message of hope or deliverance to the toiling masses. It is but 
another repetition of unaided human effort since the most 
ancient days to solve the problems of life now and hereafter 
and the origin of the Universe. But “God never meant,*’ 
says the devout poet “ that man should scale the heavens by 
strides of human wisdom.” It is not yet a definite, compact 
system. It never will be. It has changed marvellously during 
the single generation it has existed. At present, there are as 
many systems as there are leaders. New sects are sure to 
arise sooner or later in different parts of the theosophic world. 
Its very first object, that of a Universal Brotherhood, must be 
reckoned among the unattainable. In Madras, it is beginning 
to be feared that this much vaunted brotherhood, though spelt 
' on paper, is not actually lived out. “ A feeling of separation 
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and contempt,” writes the ‘ Friendly Critic ’ already quoted; 
** may be excused in world-wise and worldly Anglo-Indians ; 
but a Society with the * Brotherhood of Humanity ’ to justify its 
very existence cannot endure with the cankering notion finding 
a lodge in any prominent Theosophist’s mind.” Finally, Theo- 
sophy is only a temporary palliative to the anxious seeking 
soul, not a radical remedy for the expiation of sin and the 
ushering in of peace and rest. It lacks an ideal to inspire and 
a motive to live by. 

Bearing in mind then what seems to us, the weak ele- 
ments of a movement which is influencing the thought o£ 
educated Indians, what should be our attitude to Theosophy 
as propagated in this country? I think it should be one of 
cautious sympathy. From our own standpoint, it is a prelimi- 
nary stirring up of tiie soil for the ultimate reception of the 
truth. We should remember its great ancestor, Gnosticism, 
in the early days of Christianity. Whatever its vagaries and 
misconceptions may be, every one interested in the spiritual 
welfare of India must view with a friendly attitude a Society 
which turns Hindus from indiflerence and infidelity to spiritual 
inquiry, from things carnal to things spiritual, and from the 
pursuit of mere wealth and pleasure to that of higher ideals of 
life and thought. Thirty years ago materialism was the 
fashionable creed of the educated classes. Now we seldom 
hear of an avowed atheist. So far then is Theosophy allied to 
the car of Christianity. 

Since Theosophy is so popular and influential, we should 
remember that a great deal of preparatory work ought to be 
done before we can ever hope for a final general acceptance of 
truth. The forest must first be cleared of all rock and stone, 
rank vegetation and long standing shrubs and decayed trees. 
Misconceptions regarding the nature of God and man, life both 
present and future, the mystery of evil and its solution and 
other kindred topics ought to be patiently discussed and rectified, 
The mere announcement of salvation through the Crucified 
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Saviour will never sujBfice, at least not in India. The Hindu 
naturally stands aghast at the complexity of the ideas involved 
in these terms I A missionary brother once wrote home that 
he hoped within a few months to preach the Gospel to every 
person in his taluq. 

To deal with individual, genuine theosophists, the literature 
bearing on the Society ought to be studied, especially that 
most masterly work, entitled Studies in Theosophy” issued 
anonymously from the Catholic Examiner Press in Bombay. 
This and two other books, ** An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Modern Theosophy ” by Professor P. A. Wadia, of Poona, and 

Theosophy Examined ” by Dr. Ewing of Allahabad, may 
with advantage be recommended to Theosophist enquirers, and 
also placed in Libraries and Reading Rooms. 

Devout Brahmos, mystic Theosophists, ardent Hindus, 
bigoted Aryas and patient missionaries of the Cross are each 
claiming the allegiance of India. But we know that a loving 
Father governs and guides all these torces ; and India will yet 
become a brilliant diadem on the Saviour’s bleeding brow. 


9. THE FUTURE RELIGION OF INDIA. 

To speak of the future religion of India is sullicient to make 
some regard che speaker as an idle dreamer 01 a fanatic. 
Even the mere possibility of a new religion for India is laughed 
at. To change the religion of some 250 million people into 
whose very being a religion more than 3,000 years old has 
been wrought — a religion, moreover, that has shown itself to be 
possessed of the most wonderful vitality- as well might the 
oourse of the Ganges be turned eastward, or the range of the 
Himalayas transplanted to the plains of Russia ! iVndyet, if, in 
the days of Emperor Nero one had predicted the future re- 
ligion of Europe, one would have fared no better. Strange to 
say, such a prediction was not only made, but soon fulfilled. 
Some three years since, when I v/alked through the streets of 
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Borne what struck me most forcibly was the ruinS' of the 
ancient temples of the Eomans, and the ignorance of the people 
of the very names of the deities which had been ' worshipped 
there. Nominally at least, one religion spreads her sway over 
the whole of Europe ; every crowned monarch bows his knee 
to but one Being, while in the churches throughout that con- 
tinent worship is offeied to no other. 

History repeats itself. What hath been will be. Human 
nature is the same throughout the centuries. India herself has 
gone through mighty religious changes. The spirit of Swade- 
shism is in the air. In Bengal, it is rampant. There is a gen- 
eral sense of dissatisfaction n^t only among the educated few, 
but even among the thinking portion of the masses. The British 
Government, whatever its defects may be, has exerted a distinct- 
ively unifying tendency. The National Congress is gather- 
ing the thoughts of the country towards a common political 
focus. One common language is already spoken of for the 
whole Indian Continent. The cruelties of the caste* system and 
the cries of the child-widows are rallying the forces of social 
reform for a universal effort for liberty of action. Earnest 
spirits are anxious about the religious future of India. 

In the natural order of events, India cannot long remain as^ 
she is. Among other things, a current of religious thought has 
set in. The leaders in this struggle are indeed lew and far be- 
tween. But lead they must; and the masses are being gently 
carried onwards by the force of the current. But the current 
laejis a steady flow. Its source is not lofty enough to generate 
great force. The religious current allies itself to the social, 
which it should not do. The social is given precedence of the 
religious, to the injury of the latter. And the result is that re- 
ligious reform is thrown into the background, while social re- 
form which can only be the daughier of the former, makes 
little headway against traditional and insurmountable barriers. 
There is, however, beneath all this apparent inertia, a feeble 
but real desire for a purer and loftier religion for all India. 
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The Various attempts that have been and are still being put 
forth to bring about religious reform are proofs of that desire. 
Coming down from the days of Eaja Ram Mohun Roy, we have 
seen that desire in one form or another in the Vedic Samaj, the 
Adi Sainaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the New Dispensation, thePrar- 
thana Samaj, and other smaller movements in India. Though 
it is strange that none of the greater currents have had their 
origin in South India, lam sure that this is not due to want of 
religious fervour, but rather to lack of leaders with a wider 
horizon. But religious leaders are always welcome in Madras. 

It is clear then that there is a widespread, though not very 
ardent, craving for religious reform among the educated elasses 
throughout India. Even among the ordinary people, changes of 
thought mthe direction of reform may be traced, particularly in 
regard to the unity and personality of (Jod, the oneness of the 
human race, the immortality of the soul and its moral account- 
ability, the reality of and the need of a remedy for sin, and a 
general belie^f that all people are worshipping the one and the 
same God. If the way were prepared, they would gladly 
accept one common faith, not only for India, but even for 
the whole world. 

If it is desiral)le, to say the least, that in future there should 
be a common religion for all India, it is incumbent on all who 
are interested in religious reform either to find or found such a 
faith. We find at the present time that there are certain faiths 
which wfith varying degrees of aggressiveness aie struggling for 
the mastery of the world ; while others again do not exhibit the 
least degree of enthusiasm to bring others within their pale and 
to permit them to share in their religious privileges. It may be 
that some leaders of religious reform in their untiring efforts to 
shape and mould the future religion of India, may come upon 
one of these great religions, say, Buddhism or Christianity, for 
example, and adapt it to the spiritual needs of the Hindus. 
Others may again be of the opinion that a judicious blending of 
the great cults may result as the future religion of India. What- 
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ever the line of effort and research or their net results may be, 
the present religion of India cannot any more than the ancient 
religions of Greece, Rome and Egypt, stand before the advance 
of liberated reason and purer conceptions of God and 
man, — the Paramatma and Jivatma. India needs a life-giving 
religion even more than she requires crop-growing rains. 

It may not be out of place to discuss at first what the future 
religion of India cannot be. In other words, let us carry on the 
discussion through a process of elimination. In the first place# 
it cannot be merely a social organisation. That is to say, a so- 
ciety whose members combine to discuss religious’ problems, 
engage in worship or prayer, or even listen periodically to a 
stirring lecture on serious subjects. These may play a subordi- 
nate part in practical religion, buf cannot constitute religion 
itself. A social organisation, with codified laws and regulations 
may be an outcome of religion in a people, but it can never take 
the place of religion itself in its vital essence. The contents 
of the one cannot coincide with the contents of the other. The 
sphere of religion is first and foremost in the individual soul ; 
it may or may not manifest itself in organised social effort, 
or corporate action. 

Secondly, the future religion of India cannot be mere cere- 
monialism. Wiiat passes to religion now, as in ancient times, 
is often mere ritual and ceremony. There may be a hidden 
meaning or a beautiful truth in the rite, but this of itself cannot 
constitute religion. The ritual may be simple or elaborate, apt 
or meaningless, helpful or hurtful, vulgar or gorgeous — still, it is 
mere form, not reality ; shadow, not substance. The common re- 
ligion of India, that is to be, must be something real and living 
- — throbbing with life in every fibre of its being. There is such a 
thing as the transformation into an end of what is merely 
a means. Ritual, especially in the case of the unthinking multi- 
tude, often becomes an end in itself and usurps the place of 
true religion. 

Lastly, the future religion of India cannot be mere philosophy. 
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Philosophy is sometimes said to be a snare and a delusion. It 
is particularly so in this country. Discussions regarding the 
Soul and the Universe, Evil and its Causes, may be very inter- 
esting, but they can never assume the province or the functions 
of religion. To a patient wasting away under an attack of con- 
sumption, the perusal of abstruse treatises on the origin and 
diagnosis of puhnonis phthisis , and the various theories 
concerning its nature and cure, would be altogether useless. 
What he craves and needs is an able and sympathetic doctor at 
his side who can promptly prescribe the right remedy and 
eventually eradicate the fatal disease. Perhaps after the patient 
has fully recovered, he may indulge his leisure, provided he has 
a taste for it, in the study of lung disease. So also in the 
spiritual world. Philosophy is merely the handmaid of religion. 
What India needs is religion, not religious philosophy. 

Turning now from the negative to the positive features of a 
faith that is likely to be accepted by the whole people of India, 
let us dwell avvhile on this aspect of religion. When the nation- 
al conscience is aroused and the national soul craves for some- 
thing that can satisfy its deepest yearnings, the national sense 
will of itself search for those characteristics that will make up 
the ideal of a national religion. It may take an age, perhaps, to 
achieve this stupendous cask, but still it must be faced. What 
applies to the nation applies also to the individual. It may also 
happen, as it has done in ages gone by, that first of all only a 
few individual souls may make the discovery and seal the sin- 
cerity of their convictions with the martyr’s blood. 

A worthy conception of God is the first characteristic of any 
religion that is to lay hold of our nation. As is the God, so is 
the worshipper. Such a conception is the foundation of true re- 
ligion — the very alphabet of religious knowledge. A nation rises 
or falls in proportion as this conception is v’orthy or un- 
worthy. Nothing except a worthy conception of our Maker, 
can raise man above the level of mere animal life. The usual 
conceptions of the Deity formed by unaided reason range from 
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one extreme to another — from an immensely magnified man 
with a Jaost of failings and faults to an immensely rarefied^ 
quiescent being, void of attribute, desire and personality. With 
so vague a conception, the worshipper oscillates between these 
opposite extremes, and clings by turns to the one conception 
or the other, but profits by neither. The worthy conception, 
therefore, must take precedence of all others in religious re- 
form. Any reform that is sought to be made without this 
essential condition would prove to be but a house built on 
sand. 

It may be asked here how this worthy conception of God is to 
be obtained ; and what, it may be added, is the test of the vvorthi- 
ness of a certain conception ? This naturally leads to a state- 
ment of another essential characteristic. The religion India 
must needs provide us an authoritative message from our Maker. 
Even of the worthy conception this second characteristic is the 
true, and ultimate source, lieligion worth the name is in a word, 
God with us. This is not to be confounded with that dangerous 
dogma, God in us, the rock on which many an earnest soul 
has shipwrecked. It is the duty of all religious reformers to en- 
quire with diligence if God has at any time and in any manner 
“ manifested Himself in the flesh,” or, in other words, if He has 
visited the human race and favoured it with a message of peace 
and good-will from Himself. This is a most important aspect of 
the question. The religious future of India will depend entirely 
on its discovery of such a message. To the convicted prisoner 
in his cell awaiting his doom, nothing less than the King’s 
signed and sealed message of pardon would be of the least 
avail. Our own moral instincts ought to be able to test the 
genuineness of anything that claims to be such a message. 
Some one has defined conscience as the tongue that tastes the 
difference between moral good and evil. 

A third characteristic is the universality of such a religion. 
This is but a natural corollary of the previous feature. re- 
ligion that claims to be a message from an all-wise, loving 
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Father to His children on earth, can make no distinctions of 
colour or caste, priice or peasant, rich or poor, philosopher or 
rustic. Like those great essentials of life, air, light and. water; 
the message must be common to all, irrespective of time, place, 
and circumstances. The common argument that all religions 
lead their respective votaries to God is an example of petitio 
pri^cipii, a begging of the question. The premise to be proved 
is that all ara genuine messages from the self-same loving 
Father. It must strike at once all reformers and earnest seek- 
ers after Truth that a universal religion is an absolute 
necessity in this caste-ridden and custom-enslaved country. 

Next, the future religion of India should offer a satisfactory- 
solution of the problem of evil. There is physical as well as 
moral evil in the world. Physical evil has to be accounted for 
and the human spirit reconciled to its existence, its relation to 
the moral world, and its importance as a disciplining factor. 
Moral evil manifests itself in two ways — in the tendency of 
human nature to go astray from the Divine centre and the 
sense of guilt which haunts every man, though with varying 
degress of intensity. The former has to be corrected and su- 
perseded by a centripetal force, while the latter calls for an 
effective expiation. The Indian mind which has dived into 
these profound mysteries will, when fully aroused, seek a more 
or less complete solution of the problem. Without some such 
solution as the lines suggested here, no religious reformers 
would accept a common religion for their country. 

Fifthly and lastly, an ideal Personage will be the sine qua 
ywn of such a religion. India has ever been the land of heroes 
and hero-worship. It cannot do without a Divine Hero where 
religion is concerned. Well and wisely did the author of the 
Gita summon his countrymen to the practice of Bhakti in the 
hero of the day. Men will always need a Eevealer, & 
Saviour, an ever-present Friend, and a perfect Example — all in 
One who can claim their deepest love and trust, and in Whom 
they can find their highest satisfaction and their noblest- 
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inspiration. While all movements depend for their success on 
great personalities, this is specially so in the case of religious 
movements in which the emotional element in our nature plays 
a prominent part. This seems to be a fundaiv»ental law of re- 
ligious life. All jqaovements which lack this personal element 
seem to gradually decline, decay, and die. Religion has already 
been defined as God being with us ; in other words, it is contact 
with the God-man. A Person partaking of both the Divine 
and the Human ought to be the Life of the religion that India 
needs. 

The future religion of India, if the trend of present religious 
thought and effort is rightly estimated, will possess at least the 
five above-mentioned characteristics. Most of the religions of 
the world, including even the several systems of Europe and 
Asia Minor which go by the generic name of Christianity, will 
be found to be lacking in one or more of these essential fea- 
tures. India must leave systems and sects severely alone. She 
has had enough of them herself. In the same religion, in Europe 
as well as elsewhere, there are sects which mutually repel 
each other, and are for all practical purposes entirely separate 
religions, ready , if need he, and the law permitted it, to burn one 
another in the sacred name of Religion. No, none of the Chris- 
tian systems of Europe — systems which allow wavs and blood- 
shed, and terrorism and anarchy, and look upon a neighbour’s 
disasters with folded arms and a fatal indifference can ever 
hope to be the future religion of this land. India’s sons mush 
go behind and beyond all these systems and search if there was 
not at any time, or if there is not now, a religion possessing 
these five characteristics. For, if the systems fail, there is still 
Christ left. It was Mr. Mill, the great thinker who, though 
an agnostic, after studying the Person of Christ wdth an un- 
biassed mind declared chat the human race— meaning thereby, I 
suppose, the people of Europe had rightly chosen Him as 
their ideal guide and representative. To me as an Indian, Jesus 
Christ has been found to possess all the five characteristics of 
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a universal religion, such as this country needs. They find 
their focus in Him. There is not much likelihood of any form 
of so-called European Christianity securing the general homage 
of India. But there is every likelihood of Christ being accepted 
as their God-given guide and ever-present Saviour. In Him 
and Him alone will India discover her future religion, the ful- 
filment of her sages’ predictions and her saints’ longings — in a 
word, her salvation, her joy and her crown. 


M. E. PRESS, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS. 
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